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Reprinted from AGRICULTURAL History, 25: 1-9 (January, 1951) 


BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON SAT WE DOWN 
TOM B. JONES 
Department of History, University of Minnesota 


Thirty-eight centuries ago in the thriving Baby- 
lonian town of Dilbat there lived an obscure little 
farmer named Idin-Lagamal. Today, Dilbat is 
almost forgotten,' but nearly four-score broken 
and crumbling clay tablets remain to tell the 
story of Idin-Lagamal and his descendants.* 


1 The site of Dilbat bears the modern name of Délim, 
and the place is so unimportant that it does not even 
appear on ordinance maps. Dilbat was about 17 miles 
south of Babylon. Hammurabi spoke of the “planta- 
tions of Dilbat and the granaries of Urash” there. 
Rassam dug briefly at Délim in the late nineteenth 
century and brought out the first of the tablets on 
which this article is based; the others were found by 
natives and sold to dealers. Hormuzd Rassam, Asshur 
gnd the Land of Nimrod (New York, 1897), 265. 

2 Autographed texts of the Dilbat contracts may be 
found in M. J. E. Gautier, Aschives d’une famille de 
Dilbat (Cairo, 1908; these texts are henceforth cited as 
G 1, G 2, etc.); in Arthur Ungnad, vol. 7 of Vorderasia- 
tische Shriftdenkmdler (Leipzig, 1909; cited henceforth 
as U 1, U 2, etc.); one tablet is recorded in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Biblical Archaeology, 29: 
275-276 (1907; cited henceforth as PSBA); and there 
are two contracts in the British Museum series called 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, one in vol. 4 
(cited here as CT IV 46e) and one in vol. 6 (cited here 
as CT VI 48b). A few Dilbat texts are to be found in 
Francois Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et contrats de ’époque 
de la premiécre dynastie babylonienne (Musée du Louvre, 
Textes cunéiformes, t-1, Paris, 1910), but none are 
applicable here. 

In Orientalistiche Literaturzeitung, 13: 156-165, 204- 
210 (1910), Ungnad published a critical review of 
Gautier in which he corrected many readings. Ungnad 
also wrote a long commentary on the Dilbat material 
from VS VII (cited above) entitled “Urkunden aus 
Dilbat,” in Beitraége zur Assyriologie, vol. 6 (1909). 
Unfortunately, he concentrated his attention on the 
letters rather than the contracts. 

Translations of the Dilbat tablets may be found 
scattered through Wilhelm Kohler and Arthur Ungnad, 
Hammurabi’s Gesetz (Leipzig, 1904-1911), mostly in 
volumes 3 and 4. Summaries of the tablets along with 
transliterations of witnesses’ names were published 
{along with other contracts) in Ernest Lindl, Das 
Priester- und Beamtentum der altbabylonischen Kontrakte 
(Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, vol. 
2, Paderborn, 1913). 

Neither the autographs nor the translations of the 


Meager though the evidence may seem and limited 
in scope, these surviving fragments of the family 
archives, most of them dated contracts, may be 
employed to produce something more than an 
outline of four generations of economic activity. 
Idin-Lagamal was born about 1900 B.C.? His 
father’s name was Ili-amrani, and his two brothers 
were called Bél-ilum and Abukinum.*‘ Ili-amrAni 
may have been a native of Dilbat, but it is quite 
possible that he had drifted into Babylonia about 
the middle of the twentieth century with the 
Semitic tribesmen who were to establish their 
capital at Babylon and found the Amorite or Old 


© 


Ficure 1 


Babylonian dynasty there around 1890. At any 
rate, Ili-amrani had lived in Dilbat long enough 


Dilbat tablets available in these various publications 
are completely reliable, as occasional comments in this 
article will show. Finally, three of the contracts (G 30, 
G 33, and G 41) relating to the affairs of the family dis- 
cussed here have been omitted because they do not 
relate to the main story. 

’The chronological system here employed is that 
favored by Professor George G. Cameron, University 
of Michigan. There is now little doubt that Hammurabi 
reigned in the eighteenth century B.C. The birth of 
Idin-Lagamal is dated about 1900 B.C. because he was 
obviously an adult by the fourth year of Sumu-abum 
(c. 1876 B.C.). See footnote 9 below. 

‘ Bél-ilum is a witness in PSBA; Ahukinum in G 4. 


* 
mere 
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to acquire property in town and some agricultural 
land as well, and this, according to custom, had 
been divided among his sons at his death.® 

Dilbat was the center of a rich farming com- 
munity. The town itself stood on the banks of the 
Arahtum, one of the major Babylonian canals, and 
its fields were watered by several other canals and 
streams.° Within Dilbat were at least four temples: 
one to Urash, the principal local deity, and others 
dedicated to Shamash, Sin, and Lagamal. The 
records do not give a complete picture of Dilbat, 
but the town did have a pottery and brick “fac- 
tory,” and among those whose occupations are 
listed in the tablets are farmers, fishermen, herds- 
men, gardeners, weavers, masons, metal workers, 
and a manufacturer of oil as well as priests, scribes, 
and one soothsayer. 

The eleven contracts in which the name of Idin- 
Lagamal appears cover a period of perhaps a 
quarter of a century during the reigns of Sumu- 
abum and Sumu-la-ilum, the first two kings of the 
Amorite dynasty. This was an age of expanding 
agriculture and increasing trade in Babylonia 
when the construction of new canals fostered the 
growth of the cultivated area and relatively peace- 
ful conditions promoted an exchange of goods with 
regions to the north and west.’ The economic 
predominance of the temples which had charac- 
terized the earlier period was now a thing of the 
past, just as the increasing use of silver as a 
medium of exchange was effecting the disintegra- 
tion of the old barter economy.’ A brief era of 
what might be called free enterprise had dawned; 
or, to put it another way, there had been a secu- 
larization of economic activity. As we shall see, 
Idin-Lagamal and his eldest son, Nahilum, were 
able to take advantage of the general prosperity 
which spread over Babylonia in the nineteenth 


5The appearance of Bél-ilum and A_ukinum as 
witnesses in PSBA and G 4 respectively suggests that 
the family homestead was involved. 

* For the topography of Dilbat, see Eckhard Unger, 
“Topographie der Stadt Dilbat,” Archiv Orientdlni, 
3:21 ff. (Praha, 1931), and his article, “Dilbat,” in 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 2: 218-225 (Berlin, 1935). 

7 Many of the date formulae for this age mention 
the building of canals, as does Hammurabi in his famous 
code. Archaeological evidence, chiefly the distribution 
of trade objects, is abundant. 

Bruno Meissner, “Warenpreise in Babylonien,” 
Abhandlungen der preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (1936), 1-40. 


century B.C. Their foresight and industry laid 
the foundations for a family fortune that reached 
its zenith during the reign of Hammurabi. 

Idin-Lagamal first appears as a witness in a 
transaction involving the sale of a field.® Awil- 
Nannar, one of the five sons of Nir-ilishu, sold 
33 acres!® of fertile land by the Arahtum canal to 
Mar-ankina, a neighbor of Idin-Lagamal. Called 
from his own plot nearby to serve as a witness, 
Idin-Lagamal undoubtedly had no inkling that 
some day his family would possess the land held 
by the sons of Nir-ilishu. Throughout the succeed- 
ing decade, we hear no more of Idin-Lagamal, but 
we may surmise that he worked hard and pros- 
pered for, from the second to the fifteenth years 
of Sumu-la-ilum, he was affluent enough to be 
extremely active in the purchase of fields and 
town property. 

Thanks to the Babylonian custom of indicating 
the boundaries of real estate involved in sales and 
leases, we can reconstruct (with reference to one 
another) the locations of the fields mentioned in 
the Dilbat tablets. In the second year of Sumu-la- 
ilum, for example, Idin-Lagamal purchased two 
adjoining parcels of land: one in the second month 
of the year, and the other four months later." His 
first acquisition was a fraction of an acre from 
Urash-bani, a field bounded on one side by the 
field of Z4z4 and on the other by the field of 
Idin-Urash.!? In the second instance, an acre of 
land was purchased from Lagamal-emigi, brother 
of Urash-bani; this plot lay between the fields of 
Idin-Urash and Ili-suldli on the one side, and the 
field of Z4z4 on the other (see Figure 2). 

In the eighth year of Sumu-la-ilum, Idin-Laga- 
mal acquired more land: 5 acres from Warad-Sin, 
brother of Awil-Nannar, another son of Niar- 
ilishu.1* This field was bounded by the plot of 
Awil-Nannar on one side and the field of Nannar- 
asharid, still another son of Nir-ilishu, on the 
other; along its front ran the Arahtum canal, and 
to its rear was the Rakibum, a second canal. After 


®G 1 dated in year 4 of Sumu-abum. 

10 “Acres” here refers to the Babylonian ik@, equal 
to about 75 of our acre. 

1U 1 and U 2. 

2 The text of U 1 is broken, but the price of 12 
shekels paid by Idin-Lagamal for this field strongly 
suggests that it was smaller than the field in U 2, 
which was an acre in extent, and for which he paid 30 
shekels. 

3. 
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an interval of five years, Idin-Lagamal bought 
the field of Nannar-asharid, too, and when we 
fnd Awil-Nannar being allowed by Idin-Lagamal 
“to cultivate the field of the sons of Nir-ilishu,” 
we may assume that most, if not all, of the land 
of this family belonged to Idin-Lagamal (see 
Figure 3)."° 

Still more land was purchased by Idin-Lagamal. 
Although we have a record of only one field (by 
the sluices of the Urash canal),!® the holdings of 
his sons at a later period” show the location of his 
other acquisitions with relation to the fields enu- 
merated above. Consequently, the land possessed 
by Idin-Lagamal at his death may be estimated 
to have been in excess of 35 acres.'® 

The real-estate operations of Idin-Lagamal 
within the town itself were conducted upon a 
much more modest scale. His house, which stood 
on one side of the marketplace, was probably an 


inheritance from his father, Ili-amrani.!? During 
the reign of Sumu-la-ilum, Idin-Lagamal twice 
enlarged his house by small purchases from his 
neighbors. At the rear, he bought half a sar (200 
square feet) from Zazum and _ Ishtar-rabiat, 
Zazum’s sister.2° Later, a say and a half bought 
from Anni-ilum, Idin-Lagamal’s next door neigh- 
bor, extended the original purchase out to the 
street.2! We do not know the size of Idin-Lagamal’s 
house, but on the analogy of private houses else- 
where, his purchases would amount to adding 
another room or two to his dwelling.” 


4G 9. 

6G 6. 

5. 

” See p. 6 below. 

18 He had bought at least an acre and a half from the 
sons of Hilum (U 1 and U 2), 10 to 20 acres from the 
sons of Nir-ilishu, 18 in the Urash district (when the 
Urash property was divided among his three sons, each 
appears to have 6 acres as in G 22), and then he had 
his own fields inherited from Ili-amrani. In G 7 idin- 
Lagamal seems to be leasing a field to a cultivator, but 
this is a little early (reign of Sumu-la-ilum) for a con- 
tract of this type; leases are much more common in the 
teign of Zabium. G 8, which is badly broken, is some- 
times referred to as a lease, but it could be a loan of 
seed grain. 

19 See footnote 5 above. 

20 PSBA dated in year 6 of Sumu-la-ilum. 

*1G 4 dated in year 13 of Sumv-la-ilum. 

”A glance at house plans from excavations at 
Babylon, Ur, and Nuzi will demonstrate this. The 
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After the death of Idin-Lagamal, his property 
was divided among his three sons, Nahiluin, Shaga- 
Nannar, and Tutu-nasir. The eldest son, Nahilum, 
was a chip off the old block. A score of contracts, 
dated in the reigns of Zabium, Abil-Sin, and Sin- 
muballit, provide convincing evidence of his busi- 
ness acumen and even suggest occasionally that 
his brothers were less talented in this respect. 
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Ficure 3. The Sons of Nir-ilishu 


In contrast to his father, Nahilum was active in 
acquiring town property. Most of his purchases 
were made around the market square; sometimes 
he bought houses or parts of houses, but he was 
also interested in small plots not occupied by 
buildings. 

The reconstruction of Nahilum’s activities in 


average size of rooms is 1 sar, while houses vary in 
size depending on the circumstances of the owner. 
Some Babylonian houses in the better district might 
run over 20 sar, while the average size of small houses 
at Nuzi was 4 sar. 
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Contract and Date 

PSBA 

6 Sumu-la-ilum 

G4 

13 Sumu-la- 
ilum 


G 10 
Zabium 


G 11 
9 Zabium 


G 15 
7 Abil Sin 


G 12 
13 Abil Sin 


G 13 
13 Abil Sin 


G 16 

Abil Sin 

U3 

1 Sin-muballit 
G 18 

2 Sin-muballit 


G 29 
Sin-muballit 
G 20 

8 Sin-muballit 


G 25 
18 Sin-muballit 


G 31 
18 Sin-muballit 


G 36 
3 Hammurabi 


Note. In Figure 4, based on data from this table, G 16, 29, and 36 are not located precisely, but it will be seen 


TABLE 1. Town Property Purchased by Idin-Lagamal and Nahilum 


Seller 
Zazum and Ish- 
tarrabiat 
Anni-ilum 


Ishgum-Urra 
Hundbun,, son Ili- 
zAnini 


Ibkusha 


Ani-tukulti 
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Buyer 
Idin-Lagamal 


Idin-Lagamal 


Nabilum 


Stn-nada 


Nabilum 


Lawsuit over house sold by Awil-ma- 


tim to Nabilum 


Sin-gamil, son Sin- 
riméni (see G 4) 
Abiljatum 


Children of Ubhum 


Utetum 


Sin-idinnam 


Nahilum 
N&bilum 


Nabilum 


N&ahilum 


N&abilum 


Adalallum and Marduk-muballit ex- 
change property (Adalallum, son of 


Awil-ilum) 
Adalallum 


Marduk-ennam 
Urra-gamil 


Nabilum 


N&abilum 


Type 
House 


House 


House 


Plot 


House 


Plot 


Plot 


Warehouse 


Plot 


Plot 


Plot 


Plot 


Plot 


Plot 


Neighbors 
Anni-ilum 
Idin-Lagamal 
Manniya 


Idin-Lagamal 


Anni-ilum 
Ishgum-Urra 
Ishme-Sin 


Idin-Urash 
Namram, both 
sons of Ili- 
zAnini 
Manniya 
Nabium-malik 


Abum-balum 


Ani-tukulti 


Appears to be 
adjacent to 
G 12 


Erishtum 


Namram, son 
Tli-zanini 


Namraya 
Sin-idinnam 
Nébilum 
Namraya 
Anni-ilum 
Nabilum 
Namraya 
Anni-ilum 
Ippatum ? 


that the position of the houses of the witnesses suggests their approximate position. 


Significant Witnesses 
Ibku-ishhara, son 
Buzija 
Urra-gamil, son 
Buzija 
Sin-riméni (see G 16) 


Idin-Urash (see G 11) 

Lagamal-gAmil (see 
G 13) 

Uratiya (see G 13, 
18, 20) 


Ishme-Sin (see G 10) 
Nannar-mAgir (see 
G 18) 
Warad-martu (see 
G 29) 
Ibkusha (see G 15) 
Manniya (see G 4, 15); 
Abuwaqar (see G 13) 
Ubhbum (see G 18) 
Ibkusha (see G 12, 
15) 
Abuwagar (see G 12) 
Uratiya (see G 10, 
18, 20) 
Lagamal-gamil (see 
G 10) 


Sin-rabi, son Awil- | 


ilum (see G 25, 31) 

Uratiya (see G 10, 
13, 20) 

Nannar-mégir (see 
G 15) 

Son of Warad-martu | 
(see G 15) 

Uratiya (see G 10, 
13, 18) 


Sin-idinnam (G 20) 
Sin-idinnam (G 20, 
25) 


Ani-tukulti (G 12) 
Nabium-malik (G 15) 
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town is a complicated process, but it is possible 
to locate most of his purchases with reference to 
one another and to the marketplace. The method 
employed here may be described as follows: 

As in the case of the fields, the boundaries of 
town lots and houses are indicated in the contracts 
by the inclusion of the names of those who hold 
adjacent property: “a house (or plot) of such and 
such an area, bounded on the one side by the 
house of A and on the other by the house of B, 
on the front by the house of C, and on the rear 
by the house of D.” In many cases the property 
bought by Nahilum fronted on the market square. 
The names of the witnesses to the contracts are 
also useful, since the names of certain witnesses 
reoccur in the sales of tracts or houses which are 
known to be, or appear to be, adjacent. 

A good illustration of the foregoing is provided 


| in the case of two purchases of Idin-Lagamal, 


(PSBA and G 4) and one of Nahilum (G 10). The 
first, part of a house bounded on one side by the 
house of Anni-ilum and on the other by the house 
of Idin-Lagamal, was witnessed by Ibku-ishhara, 
son of Buzija. The second, fronting on the market 
and bounded by the houses of Manniya and Idin- 
Lagamal, was witnessed by Urra-gamil, another 
son of Buzija. In the case of the third purchase, it 
appears that the property first acquired by Idin- 
Lagamal (PSBA) was again involved. Briefly, 
what had happened was that after Idin-Lagamal 
died, his house was divided between Nahilum, 
Tutu-nasir, and possibly Shaga-Nannar. At any 
rate, Tutu-ndsir sold his portion at the rear of 
the house to Ishgum-Urra (a neighbor), and in 
G 10 we find Nahilum buying back from Ishgum- 
Urra one-half sar (the same figure mentioned in 
PSBA) of the property sold by Tutu-ndsir. This 
property was bounded by the house of Anni-ilum 
on one side and that of Ishgum-Urra on the other, 
while at the rear were the houses of Ishgum-Urra 
and Ishme-Sin. Among the witnesses were Awil- 
ilum and Uratiya who both appear in later sales 
of property in this area.?° 

During the reign of Abil-Sin, Nahilum bought 
two houses and several small lots up the street 
above his house. The location of one of these 
houses is indisputable (G 15), and the approximate 


*3 Awil-ilum is a witness in G 12, and his sons appear 
in U 3, G 25, and G 31. Uratiya is a witness in G 13, 18, 
and 20. 


location of the other house and the plots of land 
acquired is shown in the accompanying sketch 
(Figure 4).** Another house in the same area, pur- 
chased early in the reign of Hammurabi, is less 
easy to locate.* 


Genealogy 


Tli-amrani 


| 


Bél-ilum Abukinum 
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Idin-Lagamal 


Shaga-Nannar Nabilum 


| | | 


Salatum Eli-¢rissa Huzdlum Ili-madi 


(m. Ishme-Sin) 


Tutu-nasir 


Ili-idinnam Sin-bél-ablim Marduk-ndsir 


Idin-Lagamal Urash-muballit 


Chronology 


lived during 
reign of 


Sumu-abum 
Sumu-la-ilum 


Idin-Lagamal 


Zabium 

Abil Sin 
Sin-muballit 
Hammurabi (early) 


Nabilum 


Huzélum Hammurabi (late) 


Marduk-nasir Samsuiluna (early) 


Urash-muballit Samsuiluna 


Down the street, in the opposite direction from 
the property mentioned above, the various pur- 
chases of Nahilum are not difficult to follow. This 


* NAbilum became involved in a lawsuit over a house 
he had bought from Awil-Matim (G 13). From the 
names of witnesses who appear in both G 12 and G 13, 
one may conclude that these properties were adjacent, 
while the fact that the name of Ibkusha appears in G12, 
13, and 15 indicates that the first two properties (G 12 
and 13) were located near G 15. 

25 G 36. 
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property was all acquired during the reign of Sin- 
muballit. From G 20, 25, and 31 it appears that 
the houses of Namraya and Sin-idinnam adjoined 
that of Nahilum on the lower side. Then, on the 
other side of Namraya’s house was the property 
of Ili-zanini which had been divided among Ili- 
zanini’s three sons, Idin-Urash, Hundbum, and 
Namram (or Nashiram).** Hunabum, whose in- 
heritance lay between that of his two brothers, 
had sold his share to Sin-nada early in the reign 
of Zabium (G 11). The warehouse (U 3) which 
Nahilum bought in the first year of Sin-muballit 
stood next to the house of Namram, while the 
half-sar plot acquired by Nahilum from Sin-idin- 
nam was in the location indicated on the sketch 
(G 20). Directly in front of the house of Nahilum 
was a kind of boulevard, a narrow strip a little 
over one-third of a sar in area. In the eighteenth 
year of Sin-muballit this property was in the 
hands of a man named Marduk-muballit who 
exchanged it for other property belonging to 
Adalallum, son of Awil-anum (G 25). Three 
months later, Nahilum approached Adalallum, 
the new owner, regarding the sale of the plot; a 
deal was made, and the title was transferred to 
Nahilum.” 

Thus, by the beginning of the reign of Ham- 
murabi, Nahilum owned at least four (and possibly 
five) houses, a warehouse, and several small plots 
of land within the town of Dilbat.”* This property 
was valuable not only because of its location near 
the marketplace and because of its potential resale 
profits, but it could also be rented and so yield an 
annual income. 

Nahilum did not confine his activities to the 
town. He was equally busy in acquiring agricul- 
tural land. Presumably the fields down by the 
Arahtum canal had been divided among the sons 
of Idin-Lagamal, although we hear nothing more 
about them, but it is clear from the new purchases 
of Nahilum that Idin-Lagamal’s holdings in the 
Urash district had been large, too. G 19 and G 22 
show that N&hilum, Shaga-Nannar, and Tutu- 
nasir had divided up their father’s holdings by 
the Urash canal (see Figure 5), and then, during 
the reign of Sin-muballit, Nahilum bought 14 acres 


%G 11. 

27 Because of the poor transcription of the year date 
of G 31 by Gautier, this contract has been consistently 
misdated. A comparison of G 31 with G 25 will 
show that they are both dated in the same year. 

% See the sketch and also the accompanying table. 
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from the holder of a neighboring field, Sin-mushal. 
lim (G 19); subsequently, Nahilum also acquired 
the field of his brother, Tutu-ndsir, a large tract 
of 63 acres (G 22). These contracts are of especial 
interest because they show that the Urash fields 
were very close to the property bought by Idin- 
Lagamal early in the reign of Sumu-la-ilum (U | 
and U 2).?* This is clear from the fact that Idin. 
Urash, whose field was adjacent to the property 
sold in U 1 and U 2, appears as a witness in G §, 
while Sherit-Urash, a witness in U 2, was the owner 
of a field adjacent to the one that Nahilum bought 
from Tutu-nasir (G 22). 
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Ficure 4. See Table 1 


Moreover, Nahilum possessed fields in another 
area: that by the Adad Gate. A badly damaged 
tablet of the reign of Sin-muballit mentions a field 
purchased by Nahilum from Ibiq-ishhara (G 24). 
The location of this property is clarified by a later 
tablet (G 39) in which Eli-érissa, daughter of 
Nahilum, leased to her brother some 10 acres by 
the Adad Gate “beside the field of Ibiq-ishhara.” 
In addition, Ili-madi, another child of Nahilum, 
is known to have bought land in this same distri 
in the eighteenth year of Sin-muballit.™ Finally 


29G 5. See p. 2 above. Other fields nearby may 
the subject of G 17 and 21. 
3G 23. 
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there is mention of a lawsuit brought by Nahilum 
in connection with other property in this area 
(G 35).*! 
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Ficure 5. The Urash Fields 
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The elevated status which Nahilum must have 
attained in Dilbat, not only as a wealthy holder 
of town and agricultural property, but also as a 
responsible citizen is well illustrated by G 32. 
‘Awil-ilum, his neighbor, entrusted the sum of 10 


shekels to Nahilum—for safekeeping, or possibly 


for investment. This was in turn loaned at interest 


| by Nahilum to his brother, Shaga-Nannar; pre- 


sumably both Nahilum and Awil-ilum lost nothing 
by this transaction. 

The tablets even reveal a little of the family life 
of Nahilum. One of his daughters, Eli-érissa, be- 
came a Shamash-priestess, and we shall meet 


| her again in the réle of an accomplished business 


woman. The other daughter, Salatum, was married 
during the reign of Apil-Sin. In the eighth year of 
that ruler, a marriage contract (G 14) was drawn 
up between her father and a next-door neighbor, 
Ishme-Sin. 

Two of the four known children of Nahilum, 


The Adad district is definitely mentioned, and 
Ubariya appears as a witness in both G 23 and G 35. 


Tli-madi and Salatum, make only brief appear- 
ances. *? Tli-madi very likely died young, and we 
do not know whether Salatum and her husband 
lived happily ever afterward and were blessed with 
many children. The other son and daughter of 
Nahilum, however, are very much in evidence. 
Eli-érissa had property of her own, presumably 
inherited since it was located in the Adad Gate 
and Urash canal districts (G 39). In the twenty- 
eighth year of Hammurabi she arranged that her 
brother, Huzalum, should cultivate nearly 14 acres 
of her land planting it in sesame and barley.** As 
we shall see later, Eli-érissa lived on into the reign 
of Samsuiluna. 

The picture which the contracts give of Huz4lum 
is one of a very substantial citizen indeed. His 
lease of Eli-érissa’s fields and his rental of an ox 
(presumably for draft purposes) in the twenty- 
fifth year of Hammurabi indicate that he was a 
farmer like most of the other Dilbat people, * but 
he was more successful than some of his neighbors. 
His annual tribute of 12 gur (about 50 bushels of 
grain) was large, *® and he was in a position to loan 
seed grain to other people.** In addition to his 
wealth in land, Huzalum had liquid capital and 
income property. We find him making a cash loan 
to a lady *’; and he had property to rent: a house™ 
and a barn.** We can almost see him comfortably 
established in Dilbat, sitting back and clipping 
his coupons (Babylonian style), and cutting quite 
a figure among the simple townsfolk. His prom- 
inent position may be indicated by the fact that 
often when his neighbors borrowed money to pay 
their harvest hands, Huzdlum was sought as a 
witness to their loan contracts.*° 

Eli-érissa and Huzalum, the principal repre- 
sentatives of the third generation, were obviously 
prosperous. It was they who enjoyed the real fruits 
of the industry of Idin-Lagamal and Nahilum. 
The family fortunes were at their peak, and it is 
noteworthy that these children of Nahilum were 


2G 23 and G 14 respectively. 

33 G 39. Three and three-fifths acres in the Urash and 
10 in the Adad district. 

4G 45. 

%G 57. 

36 G 61 and 64. 

7U 12. 

8G 28. 

399 G 52. 

40 G 59 and 60. Huzélum also appears in G 43, but 
the significance of this contract is not clear. This is 
also true of G 54. 
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not straining to increase their holdings as their 
father and grandfather had done. They were well 
content with what they had. 

A score of contracts dated early in the reign of 
Samsuiluna enable us to follow the family into 
the next generation after Huzdlum. Eli-érissa was 
still alive. She appeared as a witness to a loan 
contract in the first year of Samsuiluna,*! and she 
continued to rent out her fields and gardens. Her 
field of nearly 4 acres in the Urash canal district 
which she had once leased to Huzdlum was not 
her only property there, for in the sixth year of 
Samsuiluna we find her leasing an 11-acre “garden” 
to a man named Taribum. In the contract it was 
specified that 1 acre should be planted in sesame, 
but the plot also contained date palms.‘* In an 
undated contract Fli-érissa borrowed nearly 5 
bushels of seed grain, presumably to provide one 
of her renters with seed for the year.** This would 
imply an intention to plant at least 10 acres in 
barley.“ 

Sin-bél-ablim, one of the sons of Huzdlum, was 
a substantial landholder who possessed more than 
24 acres.* He also rented out agricultural imple- 
ments from time to time,** as did his brother, 
Marduk-nasir.“” The obvious wealth of Sin-bél- 
ablim points to him as the elder son of Huzalum, 
but we are better informed about the activities of 
Marduk-nasir. This second son had land of his 
own,** but it does not seem to have been enough 
to support him. Leases running from the third to 
the eighth years of Samsuiluna disclose that Mar- 
duk-nAsir was tilling other people’s fields and also 
bringing new land under cultivation. He had 
inherited a portion of his father’s holdings near 
the Gate of Adad,*® and in the year 3 and year 6 
he leased a neighboring field belonging to Samash- 
magir.*® In the year 3, however, Marduk-nasir 


41 CT VI 48b. 

#U 27. 

4 CT IV 46e. 

“ Bruno Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien (Heidel- 
berg, 1920-25), 1: 195, gives the formula 30 Sila Saatgut 
auf 1 Ik&, or } bushel of seed grain for 1 acre. Thus, 
fili-erissa may have anticipated planting as much as 
15 acres, but 10 is the safer figure. 

48 G 48 dated in year 6 of Samsuiluna. 

46 G 49 and 50. He also appears as a witness in G 55 
and U 21. 

“U 23. 

*U 26 and U 40. 

26. 

5 U 17 and U 26. 


borrowed about 8 bushels of seed grain®!'; thus, 
he intended to cultivate at least 16 acres that 
year—perhaps his own field and the one he had 
rented. In the year 4, he leased 3 acres from 
another neighbor,®* and then, in the year 5, he 
leased 3 acres of unimproved land which he under. 
took to bring into full production in three years,® 
This latter contract is particularly significant be- 
cause it means that, by the year 7, when Marduk. 
nasir leased a field of 6 acres in the Misrum area,™ 
he was responsible for the cultivation of 9 acres 
not his own. Apparently satisfied with this pro- 
gram, Marduk-niasir leased an adjoining field in 
Misrum in year 8 and also took on a new plot of 
unimproved land for a 3-year period. Apparently 
he had discovered a pattern of cultivation which 
he could follow with profit. His attainment of 
moderate prosperity is heralded by the fact that 
he was able to loan seed grain by the year 7,* 
just as his former straitened circumstances are 
implied by his earlier rental of a house (an indica- 
tion that he did not have one of his own).*” 
Marduk-nasir was not alone in his difficulties 
over land. By the time of Samsuiluna, the land 
seems to have become concentrated in the hands 
of large holders. Few sales are recorded in this 
late period except in the cases of large fields which 
go to the nobility. Leases, on the other hand, 
increase in number, and there is a decided effort 
to bring new land under cultivation. Thus, Mar- 
duk-n4sir was like many other younger sons whose 
inheritance was insufficient for their support.** 
The fate of the family of Idin-Lagamal is 
shrouded in mystery after the fourth generation. 
Ili-idinnam, son of Tutu-ndsir, and Ili-idinnam’s 
son, Idin-Lagamal (named after his great-grand- 
father), were contemporaries of Marduk-nAsir.™ 
Urash-muballit, son of Marduk-ndsir and great- 
great-grandson of the first Idin-Lagamal, appears 
as a witness in three contracts of the reign of 
Samsuilina,® and then the family disappears. 


18. 

®U 19. 

U 22. 

29. 

55U 31 and 32. 

30. 

7U 36. 

58 It is my intention to discuss these phases of Bab- 
ylonian agriculture in a subsequent article. 

59 See U 17, 22, 26, 29, 30, and 40. 

U 31, 32, and 37. 
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The family founded by Idin-Lagamal is interest- 
ing because its story epitomizes the economic 
history of Babylonia in the Age of Hammurabi. 
The experience of these four generations was not 
unique, but one which was shared with their 
contemporaries. The opportunities for agricultural 
expansion offered by the early years of the Amorite 
dynasty were seized by many little farmers, just 


Introduction. The purpose of this article is to 
examine in detail farming practice in the seven- 
teenth century in one English county, a county 
that lay in the very heart of the country and at 
the centre of the open-field system. To this extent, 
therefore, the picture we shall obtain will be 
valuable for the open-field system as a whole, 
despite the local variations in technique and 
practice up and down the country. 

Most of what we know of the working of open- 
field farming is based upon literary evidence, often 
incomplete, usually arising from one side or the 
other of a heated controversy over enclosure, and 
often late in date. None of this material can be 
regarded as wholly satisfactory as a basis for the 
study of farming history. Fortunately, however, 
there exists in many parts of England a mass of 
contemporary record material about local farming 
which is precisely what we need to form an unpre- 
judiced judgment. I refer to the tens of thousands 
of inventories to be found in various provincial 
probate registries, dating mostly from the early 
sixteenth century to the early eighteenth, which 
were drawn up for the purpose of administering a 
man’s estate after his death according to the terms 
of his will. These documents vary greatly in the 
amount of detail they contain, but they are so 
numerous that one can easily find a large enough 
sample with all the detail one could wish for. In 
the Leicestershire County Record Office there are 
hundreds of bundles dated between 1500 and 1750, 
containing several thousand inventories in all, 
and of these by far the greater part are those of 
farmers, large and small, from the squire down to 
the cottager and the labourer.! 


1 All the Leicestershire wills and inventories from 
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as their sons were later pinched by the inheritance 
customs which turned big fields into little ones. 
The progressive concentration of the land in the 
hands of a few was virtually inevitable; it is an 
old story often repeated elsewhere in space and 
time. We have observed the unfolding of the plot 
here, and we really do not need the final chapters 
to guess how it turned out. 


THE LEICESTERSHIRE FARMER IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


W. G. HOSKINS 
University College, Leicester, England 


Leicestershire was, until the early eighteenth 
century, an almost purely farming county with 
no towns of any size (Leicester itself had about 
4,500 to 5,000 people at the end of the seventeenth 
century) and no industries beyond those of the 
local crafts and trades; and it was until the later 
decades of the seventeenth century a great corn 
county. It is astonishing to reflect, as one looks 
over its green pastures today (fewer than they 
were in 1939 but still the dominant colour in any 
view) that in the 1630s Gabriel Plattes found the 
best corn land in Europe in the heavy clays of the 
Vale of Belvoir,? which were turned over com- 
pletely to pasture after their enclosure by Act of 
Parliament in George III’s time. As another early 
seventeenth century writer put it, Leicestershire’s 
“great manufacture was tillage.” 

Tudor Farming. I have already examined else- 
where some hundreds of sixteenth-century inven- 
tories and drawn a picture of the Leicestershire 
farming in that century,* and I wish now to con- 
tinue this detailed examination throughout the 
next hundred years, during which, as we shall see, 
important changes took place. But before doing 


1495 to 1858 have recently been transferred from the 
local Probate Registry to the County Record Office and 
are now much more accessible to students. 

2 Cited by G. E. Fussell, “Four Centuries of Leices- 
tershire Farming,” in W. G. Hoskins, ed., Studies in 
Leicestershire Agrarian History (Leicester, 1949), 159. 

3 See W. G. Hoskins, “The Leicestershire Farmer in 
the Sixteenth Century,” in Leicestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, Transactions, 22: 34-94 (Leicester, 1944— 
45). This essay is revised and republished in W. G. 
Hoskins, Essays in Leicestershire History (Liverpool, 
University Press, 1950), 123-183. 
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so, it will be profitable to summarise briefly the 
conclusions arrived at for the earlier period, which 
will then serve as a starting point for this enquiry 
into the seventeenth century. 

Leicestershire was small even as the English 
counties go, just about 800 square miles, but there 
was very little waste in this area. Only the small 
stony district of Charnwood Forest remained un- 
tamed until the nineteenth century. This covered 
about 28 square miles (as enclosed in 1808)—about 
34 percent of the total area of the county. To- 
gether with a few small pieces of heath, chiefly to 
the south of Charnwood, there might have been 
5 percent of the county “waste” in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Fully 95 percent of 
Leicestershire was being cultivated in some form 
or other in this period, a most marked contrast to 
such counties as Devon, Yorkshire, or Northum- 
berland, to cite only three at random. Indeed, 
Leicestershire had been one of the most highly 
cultivated and densely peopled regions of England 
from the thirteenth century onwards. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, too, 
Leicestershire was predominantly a county of 
three-field villages.‘ Four places out of five lived 
and worked under this system; about one village 
in six had two or four fields; and a few had five 
or six fields. Another characteristic of Leicester- 
shire, too, was the high proportion of peasant 
landowners in the county during these centuries. 
Few villages were without some small freeholders 
of this type; in many they formed the most numer- 
ous class—twenty, thirty, or forty strong.® 

Even in this purely agrarian society, however, 
wealth was very unequally distributed by Henry 
VIII’s time. An analysis of the lay subsidy of 1524 
shows that 4 percent of the rural population owned 
one-quarter of the personal estate, and fewer than 
one-sixth owned a half of it. The wealthy yeoman 
was an important figure in many villages, domina- 
ting the place instead of the squire who was more 
common in the southern counties, and he was to 
become much more important after 1550. The rise 


‘Cf. M. W. Beresford, “Glebe Terriers and Open 
Field Leicestershire,” in Studies in Leicestershire 
Agrarian History, 94. The two- or four-field system 
tended to appear more frequently in the northeast of 
the county towards Lincolnshire. 

5 The parliamentary enclosure awards bring this out 
clearly as late as the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Thus the large village of Wigston Magna had 
some 96 freeholders in 1766, the great majority of 
whom were small peasant landowners. 


of the big yeomen after the middle of the sixteent, villag 
century is a most marked feature of the econon; 
and social history of the English Midlands. Th 
are scores of instances in which a yeoman fam 
rose to be gentry, and occasionally even acqui 
a title within two or three generations betwee, 
say, 1560 and 1630. 

But the typical farmer in Tudor and early} . 
Stuart times was a small peasant. An analysis of 
the inventories for 1588 shows that the average we 
personal estate of the Leicestershire farmer Pr 
amounted to between £46 and £47 and that he 
had about 30 to 32 acres under arable in the village 
fields. Terriers of this period show also that his 
open-field farm usually comprised about 80 percent 
arable and 20 percent ley ground (besides the 
common pasture and the meadows) and that the 
leys were invariably scattered as strips among the 
arable. Thus the average farm was something like 
40 to 45 acres in size and carried (at the end 
the sixteenth century) about thirty sheep. 4 
minority of large farmers—squires and big yeo culti 
men, who owned or rented enclosed pastures 
might have four or five hundred sheep (ven 
occasionally up to a thousand) and between fift 
and a hundred head of cattle, breeding and reari 
for the wool, meat, and leather markets,® but they 
were far from typical. In 1588 the inventories sho 
that only one farm in ten carried a hundred sh 
or more, and that one farm in three had few 
than twenty sheep. These figures are a useful 
corrective to the impression one gets from reading 
the enclosure literature of the period. Indeed, 1 
recent enquiry has shown that in Leicestershire- 
one of the centres of the Tudor enclosure move 


ment—only 10 percent, at the most, of the oper on 
field area had been enclosed by 1607.7 ney 


Thus even in 1600 the open-field farmer, with 
his traditional mixed husbandry, was still the 
typical figure in the Midland countryside. Enclos 
ure and conversion to pasture had, it is true, 

Th 
depopulated a score or more of Leicestershire 


6 The butcher-graziers of Leicester were an increas 
ingly important class in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. Several of them became considerable land 
owners in the surrounding country parishes and ros 
to be mayors of the town. For fuller details of thig’*/» 
class, see my Essays in Leicestershire History, 108-122 

7L. A. Parker, The Tudor Enclosure Movement i 
Leicestershire, 1485-1607 (unpublished thesis, Uni 
versity of London, 1948). 
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villages,® and the fierce controversies and alarms 


—a over enclosure during the sixteenth century had 
Theng 20t been unfounded; but we must not forget that 
famin) the open-field village was still by far the most 
qui ‘Ttypical village in 1600. It only ceased to be so 


during the course of the seventeenth century, and 
very largely after 1660, as we shall see. 

So far as cropping is concerned, still the most 
—_ important aspect of the Leicestershire farmer’s 
— life, a detailed analysis of the inventories for 1588 
‘eragt} produces some unexpected results. The traditional 
armer textbook notion of three fields—one under winter 
corn, one under spring corn, and one fallow 
simply has no validity. Taking a sample of 24 
at his} farms for which full details of cropping are avail- 
rcent} able the average amount of sown arable in 1588 
S the) was 202 acres, implying a total arable acreage of 
t the} about 30 to 32, including the fallow field. Peas 
g th} and beans covered 46 percent of the sown acreage, 
g like barley 383 percent, wheat 83 percent, rye 4 per- 
nd of cent and oats 3 percent. Peas and beans and oats 
p. Ab were always sown in one of the two fields under 
yeo} cultivation and accounted for the whole of it in 
res) any one year; wheat, rye, and barley more or less 
(ver filled the other field. Thus the winter corn (wheat 
fifa and rye) accounted for only 12} percent of the 
sown acreage, and the spring corn for no less than 
the 873 percent.® Only 1 acre in 8 was sown with 
) winter corn, and 7 out of 8 with spring crops. The 
disproportion between the two crops, which seems 
to throw an unmanageable amount of work into 
the spring, is more apparent than real. Wheat and 
rye went into the ground in the autumn, as is 
well known, and barley and oats in the following 
spring. But the extensive area under peas and 
beans was intermediate between the winter and 
spring crops. There is a good deal of contemporary 
evidence from inventories and inquisitions to show 
that they were sown as early as the last days of 
January or the first days of February in a normal 
winter. Thus the farmer’s work was well spaced 
out. 

The sixteenth-century inventories show also that 
open-field farming was more flexible in other ways 


*Cf. the essay on “‘The Deserted Villages of Leices- 
tershire” in my Essays in Leicestershire History, 67-107. 
*At the beginning of the sixteenth century (1500- 


counted for 18.8 percent of the sown acreage (wheat, 
13.8 percent; rye, 5 percent) and spring corn for 81.2 
Ini Percent. Thus winter corn had become appreciably 
less important in the course of the sixteenth century. 
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than is commonly supposed. Peas (together with 
beans), barley, and wheat were the three staple 
crops, covering 93 to 95 percent of the sown 
arable on an average;!® but there was a great 
variation in the proportions of the crops from 
farm to farm. To cite only one example, William 
Power of Wymeswold had sown, at the time of 
his death in 1588, 20 acres of peas and barley, 
half an acre of wheat, and no rye. Here the winter 
corn sowing was less than 24 percent of the 
whole. And again, the proportion of ley ground 
varied from farm to farm also. This flexibility of 
the open-field system, giving individual farmers 
considerably more scope for initiative than is 
cummonly believed, cannot be emphasised too 
strongly. 

And finally, so far as the sixteenth-century 
farmer is concerned, the inventories reveal a very 
marked rise in standards of living for all rural 
classes in Leicestershire after the middle of the 
century, from the squire down to the labourer. In 
1500-31 the average personal estate left by hus- 
bandmen amounted to £14 7s. 11d. By 1588 it 
was £46 16s. 8d., and by 1603 it was up to £67 
2s. 4d. Much of this remarkable increase merely 
reflects, of course, the revolutionary rise in the 
general price level from the 1540s onwards; but 
when one compares the detailed contents of far- 
mers’ houses and labourers’ cottages (even in the 
same village) between Henry VIII’s time and the 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign there is no doubt 
that there had been almost a revolution in domes- 
tic comfort and in standards of living generally.’ 

From about 1570 onwards, farmers all over Eng- 
land were rebuilding their houses, sweeping away 
the squalid little medieval houses of their forbears 
(or at least enlarging them out of all recognition) 
and furnishing them with more of everything and 
better of everything. This vast improvement in 
living conditions in the later sixteenth century, 
even for thrifty labourers, need not surprise us in 
a region where the small peasant landowner was 
numerically so important. He paid no rent, or 


1 For 1500-31, 94.7 percent; in 1588, 93 percent. 

1 This revolution in rural housing conditions, ac- 
complished between about 1570 and 1640, when the 
civil war put a stop to new building, is abundantly 
evidenced not culy in the contemporary inventories 
and in the earliest county histories (cf. Richard Carew, 
Survey of Cornwall, London, 1602) but by the buildings 
themselves, which survive in large numbers in England, 
above all in the regions of stone building. 
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only a nominal sum fixed centuries earlier; his 
expenses were fixed; he met nearly all his household 
needs out of his little farm; and his surpluses in 
any year commanded ever higher prices in the 
nearest market. The peasant-labourer benefited in 
the same way from this steady rise in prices, for 
money played only a marginal part in his economy. 
Money-prices meant little to him except when he 
was selling; and then they were to his great 
advantage. Farmers saved money hard in these 
golden years, and with a part of their savings 
they were able to rebuild their homes on a larger 
and more comfortable scale. 

Stuart Farming. This prosperity for farmers, 
large and small, lasted with no perceptible break 
until the eve of the Civil War. The surviving 
farmhouses in hundreds of villages all over the 
Midlands testify abundantly to this, and the 
written evidence of the inventories is equally 


TABLE 1. Size of Farmers’ Estates in Leicestershire, 


1638-1642 
Total Personal 
Estate Husbandmen Yeomen 
Under £50 27 15 
£50-75 23 
£75-100 12 5 
£100-150 18 13 
£150-200 6 8 
£200-300 9 12 
Over £300 1 10 


conclusive. The squire flourished, and the big 
yeoman, but so, too, did the labourer with a bit 
of land. There are, in every year between 1600 
and 1640, inventories of men described as “lab- 
ourer” which are indistinguishable from those of 
middling husbandmen. Sometimes the labourer is 
even better off. 

An analysis of 161 inventories of yeomen and 
husbandmen for the years 1638-42 gives the re- 
sults shown in Table 1. 

The median value of the husbandmen’s estates 
in these years was £74 8s. 6d.—a rise of about 
60 percent since 1588. Once more the details of 
the inventories (especially of the household goods) 
make it clear that the rise is not only a reflection 
of the rise in general prices but a real improvement 
in domestic comfort all round. The yeomen are, 
as we would expect, much more substantial men. 
Their greater opulence is somewhat concealed in 
Table 1 because 15 out of 65 in the sample left 
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less than £50 personal estate. Now, in many 
instances it is perfectly clear from the yeoman’; 
will, if not from his inventory also, that he had 
handed over his farm, with all the live and deag 
stock, to his eldest son, and retained only “his 
parlour” in the old farmstead. There, surrounded 
by his few treasured bits of furniture, and with a 
cow or two and a bit of land to keep him quietly 
happy outdoors, he ended his days. Most of the 
small yeomen estates can be explained in this 
way. Thus three yeomen in the above sample left 
less than £25 each—about a third of the average 
husbandman’s estate. If we include all these small 
estates, the median value of yeoman estates in ) 
1638-42 was £138 6s. 4d., but excluding them, as | 
we ought, the median value is £176 10s. The aver-| 
age yeoman was well over twice as well-off in 
personal estate as the average husbandman.!* 

Arable Farming. We may begin our study of the 
arable farming of the seventeenth century in 
Leicestershire with a selection of inventories for/ 
the years 1607 and 1608. Many inventories in all 
years lump together all the crops in one field and 
value them as a whole, and are therefore useless 
for our immediate purpose. But for five farms in 
these two years we have the figures presented in 
Table 2. 

Here, in this sample, five farmers had sown 
about 1003 acres between them—an average of 
just about 20 acres each, much the same as in 
1588—and their cropping was not appreciably 
different from that of 20 years earlier. Wheat 
covered 14 percent of the sown acreage, barley 40 
percent, and peas and beans 454 percent. Only 
one farmer had any maslin (two lands only). None 
of the five farmers in this table grew any rye or | 
oats, but some farmers grew both in these years | 
as we discover from other inventories. Thus George 
Noble of Rearsby gent., whose inventory was | 
made 11 March 1608, had 6 acres of rye in the | 
ground and half an acre of wheat; his spring crops \ 
had not yet gone in. In his barns he had left over | 


#2Tt should be emphasised that all these figures aa 
late only to personal estate or movable goods. Real | 
estate is not valued in the inventories, though occasion- 
ally the value of an unexpired lease is reckoned in. But 
almost invariably real estate passed before death by 
some arrangement made in life, e.g. by a marriage 
settlement or by conveyance from father to son, and 
is not often dealt with or even mentioned in a will. If 
real estate had been valued also, the yeoman’s supe 
riority would have been even more clearly marked. 
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from last year’s harvest 6 bushels of rye, 10 
quarters of barley, 53 quarters of peas and beans, 
and some hay.'* But, in general, both rye and 
oats were becoming less important in Leicester- 
shire farming as a whole, and, as we shall see, 
there was still a tendency for the acreage under 
winter corn to fall. 

What we notice above all is the growing irregu- 
larity of the cropping in the two sown fields. 
Robert Tarleton, when he died in May 1608, had 
sown 64 barley lands, 2 blendcorn lands, 1 wheat 
land, and 14 pease lands. Here 9} lands were 
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and beans, but in this instance we may suspect a 
four-field system, with one fallow field and three 
sown. 

The irregularity of cropping between the two 
fields is still more apparent thirty years later. For 
the years 1638-42 we have a sample of 14 farms 
on which the cropping was as indicated in Table 3. 

The areas sown varied from the 3} acres of 
Robert Chawner, who was a labourer, to the 102 
acres of Thomas Welles, who was a gentleman, but 
the average sown area for the whole group is again 
between 19 and 20 acres. 


TABLE 2. Acreage in Crops on Five Leicestershire Farms, 1607-1608 


Name Place 
William Healey Norton 
Robert Tarleton Shenton 


West Langton 
Cold Overton 
Birstall 


John Strelley 
Thomas Ingle 
John Greene 


Wheat Barley Peas Maslin Total sown 
8 8 9 _ 25 
1 64 14 2 234 (lands) 
5 12 13 — 30 
1 24 4 74 
_ 16 16 _ 32 


Notes. The inventories of these farms have no separate data for rye and oats. Peas includes beans here and in 


alter tables. 
TABLE 3. Acreage in Crops on Fourteen Leicestershire Farms, 1638-1642 
Name Place Wheat Rye Barley Peas Oats Total sown 

John Ray Little Bowden _ _ 12 12 — 24 
John Gatley Castle Donington 133* _ 73 24 234 
Thomas Hopkins Theddingworth 1 — 1} 3t 5} 
William Colcroft Bottesford 10t 8 — 18 
John Pridmore Horninghold — 14 — 23 
Robert Chawner Hathern 1} 1}? 3} 
Anthony Jud|| Hoby 7§ 20 27 
Richard Nicolson Worthington 17t 10 — 27 
William Clarke Barrow-on-Soar 34§ 24 24t 84 
Robert Ingram Great Easton _ _ 2 2 _ 4 
William Bennett Saxelby 2 2 4 
Richard Greene Melton Mowbray 6* 5 11 
Thomas Hicklinge Loughborough 3 1 8 
Thomas Welles Thurmaston 55t 47t 102 

Notes. * Wheat and barley. ft Peas and oats. { Wheat, rye, and barley. § Wheat and rye. || The inven- 


tory was taken on 4 March 1640; it is possible therefore that his barley would have been sown later. 


sown in one field and 14 in the other. Thomas 
Barnes of Birstall in April 1607 had 9 acres of 
“white corn” in one field and 7} acres of peas and 
oats in the other. John Strelley had 17 acres under 
wheat and barley in one field, and 13 under peas 
and beans in the other. William Healey of Norton 
had 16 acres of wheat and barley and 9 of peas 


13 Elizabeth Smalley of Castle Donington (inventory 
dated 26 December 1612) had 19 strikes of barley, 2 
of oats, 4 of blendcorn, and 2 of rye in “the upper 
chamber” of her farmhouse, and hay, peas, and barley 
in the barn outside. 


The inventories for these years do not separate 
the different crops sufficiently, and we cannot 
ascertain the precise proportions of each; but it is 
clear, nevertheless, that one field continued to be 
sown almost entirely with peas and beans, with 
an occasional acre or two of oats, and that the 
other field carried the wheat, rye, and barley in 
varying proportions. Some farmers, usually the 
smaller like Robert Chawner, grew no wheat at 
all, but concentrated on barley and peas alone. 
Rye was still being grown. Six of the 14 farmers 
listed in Table 3 had some in the ground, but 8 
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had none. Whether or not a man grew any rye 
was probably mainly a matter of soil. Leicester- 
shire was mostly a county of clays, more or less 
heavy, good for peas, beans, and barley, as Thomas 
Tusser had said in the sixteenth century, and it 
had very little sandy soil suitable for rye. Nine 
of the 14 farmers grew some wheat; all grew barley 
and peas. Oats were rare. 

Thus in 1638-42 some of the smaller farmers 
were growing no winter corn at all, and the 
tendency for all was to increase the spring at the 
expense of the winter corn. But the most noticeable 
fact about these cropping figures is the great 
irregularity of crop acreages as between the two 
fields: John Gatley, 133 and 10; John Pridmore, 
9 and 14; Richard Nicolson, 17 and 10; and 
Thomas Welles, 55 and 47. The reason for this, 
as we shall see shortly, is the growing tendency 
of the Leicestershire farmer, even in open-field 
villages, to extend his leys at the expense of his 
arable. More and more of the arable strips in the 
fields were being left under long leys, and it is this 
which is largely responsible for the marked varia- 
ations in crop acreages between the two sown 
fields and from one open-field farm to another. It 
is here that the chief changes in Leicestershire 
farming are to be found in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but before we turn to the grazing side let 
us briefly dispose of the arable figures for the rest 
of the century. 

For 1669-72, about thirty years after the last 
sample, we have the details of 27 farms that are 
summarized in Table 4. The range of sown arable 
is from 2% acres to 57, and the average is still 
about 20 acres. The typical farmer is still the 
man with between 20 and 30 acres of sown arable, 
and there are no striking changes in the cropping. 
Peas and beans still occupy about 45 percent of 
the sown area (the whole of one field except for 
the leys), barley is roughly five times as important 
as wheat in acreage,'* but wheat is grown by the 
majority of farmers—by 20 out of this sample of 
27. Both rye and oats are much less important. 
Few farmers now grew any rye, and only two in 
this sample grew any oats. The tendency to reduce 
the acreage of winter corn goes on, but the varia- 
tion in the acreage of crops between the two fields 
is not so apparent in this sample as it was in 1638- 
42. Occasionally, however, it is very marked (e.g., 


144 In nine inventories where the two crops are sepa- 
rately given we find 99 acres of barley sown to 203 
acres of wheat. 
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19 acres of barley, 7 of peas; 7 of barley, and 3 ¢ 
peas; 10 acres of wheat and barley and 14 of peas), 


An extreme instance of this comes from an invep.} 


tory not included in the sample below, that ¢ 
Robert Trentham of Loughborough (made 3 June 
1666) who had 4 acres of winter corn, 11 of barley, 
and 3 of peas. He had 15 acres sown in the com 
field, and only 3 in the pease field. 

There is no need to tabulate the cropping figures 
for 1700-03, when another sample of farms was 
taken, as they show little significant change, but 
some comment on a selection of inventories for 
those years may be useful. Wheat seems to be 


becoming rather more important for some farmers, 
and barley rather less so; and it is clear from the 
latter part of the seventeenth century onwards 
that beans are supplanting peas to a large extent. 
In the sixteenth century it was usual for one of 
the two sown fields to be known as “the pease 
field,” and there is no doubt that peas then out- 
numbered beans in acreage. But during the seven- 
teenth century beans are mentioned more often 
in the pease field, and we have also the literary 
evidence of William King for these years—“Lei- 
cester beans and bacon, food of Kings!’’ Although 
peas and beans continued to be sown together in 
the same field, the crop returns of 1801 suggest 
that peas were of negligible importance by that 
time.” 

The most striking feature of Leicestershire farm- 
ing by 1700 is the dominance of the grazier. Even 
in the open-field villages farming was turning in 
that direction. George Austin of Asfordby, in the 
Wreak Valley near Melton, had only 4 acres 
under crops in the fields (half barley and half 
beans) in July 1700 when he died. His crops and 
his malt were worth only £10, but his wool was 
valued at £14, his sheep at £66 10s. and his cattle 
at £31 10s. Some of his sheep were then “in the 
fallow field,” but ten times as many were “in the 
Grande Leas.” Altogether his livestock were worth 
exactly £100 out of a total personal estate of £146 
10s. 16 

The inventory of John Cragg of Muston, in the 
extreme northeast of the county, was made 18 


15See W. G. Hoskins, “The Leicestershire Crop 


Returns of 1801,” in Studies in Leicestershire Agrarian 


History, 141-142. 

16 Asfordby was not enclosed until 1761, but it is 
clear from the reference to “the Grande Leas” that a 
considerable acreage of pasture had been taken out of 
the open fields by 1700. 
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June 1701. It seems to indicate a village in which 
both closes and open field were to be found: “3 
acres of wheat £4, 9 acres of fitches [vetches] 2 
acres of barley £9. 10. 0, In the Towning Close 
12 acres of barley £10, In the Hill Close 7 acres 
of pease £7, In the close called Stickaltorn 2 
acres of oats £1. 6. 8.” The crops were worth £44 
12s. 4d. in all, and the livestock £131 9s. 6d. 
Robert Knight of Melton Mowbray was a 
wheelwright, but like nearly all craftsmen and 
tradesmen in the Midland villages he ran a small 
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amounted to £314 3s. 3d. of which the livestock 
amounted to more than £133. Her arable farming 
was also important; she had 35 acres under barley 
and 32 under peas, worth £102, and 8 acres of 
“barley ground”—presumably still unsown— 
worth £8. Wheat and barley, hay, and peas in the 
barn and the stacks were worth another £12 13s. 
Her house was commodious—a yeoman’s house, 
with hall, parlour, kitchen, buttery, chamber, 
parlour chamber, and store chamber—and she 
owned 2 wagons, 2 carts, ploughs and harrows. 


TABLE 4. Acreage in Crops on Twenty-Seven Leicestershire Farms, 1669-1672 


Name Place 
Thomas Vincent Easthorpe 
| George Milner Walton-on-the-Wolds 
Ralph Guy Hoton 
John Acton Hallaton 
Mary Stanley Hoton 


Burton Overy 
Houghton-on-the-Hill 
Wymeswold 
Saxelby 
Barrow-on-Soar 

South Croxton 


Edward Burdett 
John Newton 


Anthony Crake 
John Marshall 
Michael Briggs 


William Antill Shepshed 
Richard Sharpe Arnesby 
John Smith Melton 
Andrew Buglor Hallaton 
William Richardson Garthorpe 
William Sprigg East Langton 
Edward Stokes Melton 
Thomas Gatley Castle 
Joseph Vann Great Wigston 
Francis Blunt Melton 
Richard Mallon 
John Harmon Fleckney 
William Cooke Melton 

| John Freer Great Glen 
William Heitherley Belton 
George Wignell Eaton 


Notes. * Wheat and barley. 


farm also.’ He had, in 1701, 6 acres under barley, 
half an acre under wheat, and 4 acres under peas 
and beans. His livestock consisted of 4 calves, 4 
beasts, 18 sheep, and 2 pigs. His farming goods 
accounted for nearly £38 out of a total estate of 
£55 8s. 4d. 

Sarah Sansome of Bottesford, on the Lincoln- 
shire border, was a considerable farmer at the time 
of her death in 1702. Her total personal estate 

" For some Bedfordshire examples of this type, see 
F. G. Emmison, Jacobean Household Inventories (Bed- 
fordshire Historical Record Society, vol. 20, 1938). 


¢ Wheat, rye, and barley. 


Wheat Rye Barley Peas Oats Total sown 
4 — 16 11 _ 31 
18* — 18 — 36 
30t 24 3 57 
14* 144 28} 
3 — 17 20 _ 40 
9* 11 20 
23 3 6} 
13 10 12} 
1} 1} 23 
19 7 26 
3 — 4 
7 3 10 
8 8 16 
10f 11 21 
4 —_ 6 14 _— 24 
11 11 22} 
73 4 6 1 i8} 
24 23 5 
- 25 20 46} 
43 4 2 
1 -- 3 3 — 7 
2 2 4 


t “White corn.” 


The livestock included 12 horses and 3 yearlings; 
10 milch cows, 2 steers, 2 “young head,” and 6 
yearlings; 100 ewes and lambs and 60 “barren 
sheep’; and a dozen pigs. 

Pasture Farming. There are two distinct aspects 
of pasture farming in Leicestershire in the seven- 
teenth century. One is the existence of ley ground 
in the open fields, intermixed with the arable 
strips, and the extension of the system of long 
leys over a wider acreage as the century went on 
without altering fundamentally “the open-field 
system.” The other is the downright enclosure of 
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the open fields and their more or less complete 
conversion to large pasture closes for grazing sheep 
and cattle. 

Professor Howard Levi Gray noted that the 
intermixture of arable and pasture strips in the 
open fields was a characteristic feature of Midland 
field-books and surveys,'* but he did not perceive 
their significance as evidence of a convertible 
husbandry in the open fields well back into the 
sixteenth century, and probably earlier than that. 
On three peasant farms at Wigston Magna for 
which terriers survive between 1577 and 1601 we 
find that the proportion of the total acreage under 
ley in the fields (excluding meadows) was 17, 22, 
and 26 percent respectively. Thus even on a 
smallish peasant farm, up to a quarter of the 
acreage in the fields could be used for separate 
grazing or for hay, by the end of the sixteenth 
century.!® On seven farms at Lutterworth in the 
early seventeenth century the proportion of ley 
varied from one-sixth to one-thirteenth of the 
open-field acreage, the average being about 11 
percent.?° There is evidence in both the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries that these leys were 
ploughed up again after a few years, and other 
arable “lands” laid down to grass in their place. 
But at any given time about a fifth or a sixth of 
the farmer’s strips would be under temporary 
grass like this, and as the century went on the 
proportion tended to increase. The inventories are 
full of specific references to this practice, and this 
largely explains the great disparity that is some- 
times observable on open-field farms between the 
acreage of crops sown in the two fields. Where the 
difference is substantial we may be sure that the 
missing acres in one field are under ley, and that 
the livestock on that farm will be correspondingly 
more important. At Wigston Magna in 1696 a 
farm of 3 yardlands (roughly 96 acres in this 
parish) had as much as 31 percent in ley, though 
in general the farms in this village did not put 
down more than 20 percent at any one time.”! 
The inventory of Ann Willson of Drayton, in the 
rich valley of the Welland, speaks in 1666 of 
“three akers of Leies in the barly fild and tow 


18 Howard Levi Gray, English Field Systems (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1915), 35. 

19 This point is dealt with more fully in my essay, 
“The Leicestershire Farmer in the Sixteenth Century.” 

20 The farms are those listed in Gray, English Field 
Systems, 445. 

21 Wigston deeds, terriers, etc., 1577 onwards, in the 
Leicester city muniment room. 


akers in the pease fild.”” Here 5 acres out of 38 jp 
the two fields were ley ground—rather more than 
13 percent. In the same village and the sam 
year, Andrew Meadows had an acre of “‘eies” 
among 3 acres of barley and peas. 

Occasionally an open-field farmer succeeded, by 
exchange or purchase, in getting three or four 
strips together under grass, and would then pro. 
ceed to enclose them with a hedge of hawthon, 
but generally the leys remained an integral part 
of the open field. If stock were grazed on them, 
the animals were tethered so that they could not 
get into the next man’s corn or peas; and if they 
were kept for hay they were temporarily fenced 
off with hurdles. “Fleaks” or hurdles are a very 
common item in Leicestershire farmers’ inventories 
in every generation. The larger farmers could 
afford to leave as much as a quarter to a third of 
their land in grass, but the average seems to have 
been about a fifth or rather less. The typical open- 
field farmer could not affort to diminish his arable 
beyond that point. Even so, it is evident that the 
open-field system was elastic enough to permit 
the practice of a convertible husbandry on a fairly 
considerable scale. 

In many Leicestershire villages, however, the 
pressure to extend livestock farming at the expense 
of arable, and to upset the traditional balance of 
mixed farming in the open fields, could not be 
resisted; and the result was a more or less total 
enclosure of the fields and the formation of large 


pasture closes for the production of animals for! 


the insatiable London market. 

The history of the enclosure movement in seven- 
teenth-century Leicestershire has not yet been 
properly worked out. When it is, the seventeenth 
century may prove to be the most important of 
any in this respect. The upshot of the Tudor 
enclosure movement was that perhaps 10 percent 
of the arable of the county was enclosed by 1607 
and that some fifty villages and hamlets were 
swept away between about 1450 and 1600, and 
now lie buried beneath the grass.?? At the other 
end of the period of enclosure, Gilbert Slater 
calculated that the parliamentary enclosure acts 
dealt with about 38 percent of the acreage of the 


2 For enclosure between 1578 and 1607, see L. A. 
Parker, “The Depopulation Returns for Leicestershire 
in 1607,” in Leicestershire Archaeological Society, 
Transactions, 23: 231-292 (1947). For the earlier move- 
ment and the abandonment of villages, see my essay, 
“The Deserted Villages of Leicestershire.” 
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county between 1730 (the earliest private act) 
and 1850.?* Thus we are left with some 52 percent 
of the total acreage of the county, which must 
have been enclosed between 1607 and 1730, mainly 
by private agreement between the lord of the 
manor and the various freeholders in each place. 
Many such agreements are known to exist among 
the parochial records in Leicestershire, but the 
majority must still be searched for patiently 
among the voluminous chancery records in Lon- 
don. Pending the completion of this task, we can 
only say that the seventeenth century saw a far 
greater acreage of enclosure than the sixteenth 
(for all the noise generated by the latter) and 
probably at least as much as that enclosed later 
under parliamentary act. 

Such enclosure by private agreement or other- 
wise was not always carried through at one bite. 
There is evidence from both the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries that large areas of open 
field were enclosed and turned to pasture but 
that the truncated open fields with their mixed 
husbandry continued to exist for several genera- 
tions before another enclosure was made. At Great 
Stretton, a depopulated village not far from the 
busy streets of modern Leicester, now consisting 
only of a little church in the fields and two farm- 
houses, it took nearly two hundred years to com- 
plete the enclosure of the 700 acres in the parish. 
Thomas Keble, a wealthy and successful lawyer 
who bought large estates in Leicestershire in the 
last decade or so of the fifteenth century, had 
enclosed about 178 acres at Stretton (all he owned 
there) before he drew up his will in the year 1500.4 
The remaining 500 acres or so of the open fields 
were left untouched, and it is not until the middle 
decades of the seventeenth century that we get 
further evidence of enclosure and conversion to 
pasture, a process which was largely, if not 
entirely, complete by the end of the century. By 
1700 the population of Great Stretton was a third 
or less of what it had been at the beginning of the 


% Gilbert Slater, The English Peasantry and the 
Enclosure of Common Fields (London, 1907), 189. 

* When he died in 1501, Thomas Keble possessed 
1,119 sheep and 100 head of cattle on hi& enclosed 
pastures of Great Stretton and elsewhere near Leicester 
(ff. John Nichols, The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Leicester, London, 1795-1815, 3: 272). Pre- 
sumably his enclosure at Stretton was of the demesne, 
a compact block of land not intermixed with the village 
lands. 


seventeenth century, having fallen from about 
fifteen households to four or five. 

Similarly, at Cotesbach, the centre of the great 
revolt of 1607, the Marquis of Dorset enclosed the 
demesne (about 200 to 220 acres) and converted 
it to pasture about the year 1501, but the 900 
acres of village lands were left in open field until 
John Quarles, a London merchant who had bought 
the manor as a speculation in 1596, began his 
tortuous negotiations for completing the enclosure 
in 1602.% 

This partial enclosure went on in the seven- 
teenth century also. Even where parishes were 
not completely enclosed by private agreement, as 
happened at Thurnby (1616), Gaulby (c.1630), 
Willoughby Waterless (1637), Woodthorpe (1662), 
Cossington (1663), Laughton (1663), Ashby Parva 
(1665), and Peatling Parva (1665)—to cite only a 
few complete enclosures by agreement,” consider- 
able areas of the village fields were laid down 
piecemeal to pasture and occupied by large 
graziers in the village. 

From 1610 onwards there are numerous literary 
references to the increase of sheep and cattle in 
Leicestershire, especially on the heavier Liassic 
clays of the east and southeast. William Camden 
wrote in 1610 of many sheep and cattle in the 
east of the county, and so, too, did Richard Blome 
in his Brittania (1673). Blome also spoke of many 
cattle in the north of the county. Twenty years 
later, Richard Chamberlayne, in Anglia Notitia 
(1694) said that Leicestershire was rich in pasture, 
and that its sheep were the largest in England. 
These sheep were sold mainly to the London 
market. Leicestershire pigs were also the best, 
together with those of the clay counties that 
bordered it, fed on peas and beans—and in turn 
served up as beans and bacon, “the food of 


25. A. Parker, “The Agrarian Revolution at Cotes- 
bach, 1501-1612,” in Studies in Leicestershire Agrarian 
History, 41-76. This essay gives a detailed account of 
the negotiations for enclosure and the trouble that arose 
therefrom between 1602 and 1612. 

26 Sometimes the complete enclosure was carried 
through by the squire single-handed (in the old-fash- 
ioned Tudor way, one might say) and not by agreement. 
Thus the justices for Leicestershire reported to the 
Privy Council on 3 February 1631 that John St. John 
had enclosed all the lordship of Cold Overton, contain- 
ing about 1,400 acres besides “the ancient enclosure,” 
so that where there used to be 17 or 18 ploughs “now 
not 20 acres are ploughed.” State Papers Domestic, 
184: 7. 
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Kings!”. And by the 1660s the good horses of 
Leicestershire were already being noticed.” 

By the time Daniel Defoe came through Lei- 
cestershire the new kind of farming was quite 
characteristic. 


The whole county seems to be taken up in country 
business ... particularly in breeding and feeding cat- 
tle; the largest sheep and horses in England are found 
here, and hence it comes to pass too, that they are in 
consequence a vast magazine of wool for the rest of the 
nation; even most of the gentlemen are grasiers, and 
in some places the grasiers are so rich, that they grow 
gentlemen: ’tis not an uncommon thing for grasiers 
here to rent farms from 500 |. to two thousand pounds 
a year rent. 

The sheep bred in this county and Lincolnshire. . . 
are, without comparison, the largest, and bear not 
only the greatest weight of flesh on their bones, but 
also the greatest fleeces of wool on their backs of any 
sheep of England: nor is the fineness of the wool abated 
for the quantity . . . . These are the funds of sheep which 
furnish the city of London with their large mutton in 
so incredible a quantity. . .. The horses produced here, 
or rather fed here, are the largest in England, being 
generally the great black coach horses and dray horses, 
of which so great a number are continually brought up 
to London, that one would think so little a spot as this 
of Leicestershire could not be able to supply them: Nor 
indeed are they all bred in this county, the adjoining 
counties of Northampton and Bedford having of late 
come into the same business; but the chief supply is 
from this county, from whence the other counties rather 
buy them and feed them up, as jockeys and chapmen, 
than breed them up from their beginning.* 


The dates of the seventeenth-century enclosures 
already cited strongly suggest that the movement 
towards large-scale grazing had received an im- 
mense impetus from the 1660s onwards. Before 
the Civil War there had been much enclosure and 
conversion, but it had been in the face of govern- 
ment policy and was always on the defensive. By 
1660 the weight of official opinion had shifted to 
the other side; enclosure was encouraged, or at 
least no longer officially resisted. It is probable 
that when the seventeenth-century enclosure 
movement in Leicestershire is fully worked out we 
shall find that it was more active in the last forty 
years of the century than at any other time. Cer- 


7 Fussell, “Four Centuries of Leicestershire Farm- 
ing,” 160. 

% Daniel Defoe, A Tour Through England and Wales 
(Everyman ed.), 2: 89-90. Defoe’s visit was probably 
made in the time of Queen Anne. 
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tainly the inventories begin very noticeably, in 
the 1660s, to reveal more and more “graziers”~ 
the word is used frequently where the older in. 
ventories would have said “yeoman” or “husband- 
man’’—many of them men of considerable afflv. 
ence. Let us look briefly at a small sample of them. 

Edward Garner of Brentingby,?® in the Wreak 
Valley above Melton, is called “grazier” in his 
inventory dated November 1670. He died worth 
£766 10s. 4d., as much as many a gentleman at 
this time. His seven stacks of hay alone were 
worth £51 and his livestock as much as £520. No 
grain crops are mentioned; he was a grazier pure 
and simple, and he probably lived at the old 


Jacobean hall which still stands beside the | 
neglected little church in its weed-engulfed church- | 


yard. He had 671 sheep of various kinds—wethers, 
ewes, lambs, “shear hogs,” and runts—but only 5 
cows. 

Samuel Bickerston of Beeby,*° whose inventory 
is dated 20 April 1670, is also called a “grazier,” 
and he died worth £857 10s. He had a little com 
“on the ground” worth £12, and malt to the value 
of £11, but his livestock (especially his sheep) 
were his main concern. He had 200 sheep and 5 
heifers grazing “in Bridalls,” 26 sheep in “the 
corn close,” 129 sheep in “Houldall,”’ 2 bull-segs, 
3 cows, a bull and a steer, and 39 sheep in “the 
cow close,” 3 cows and 44 sheep in “the Hall 
closes,” and 80 sheep, 2 rams, and 2 beasts in 
“Scraptoft close.”’ In all his livestock were worth 
about £427. 

John Newton of Houghton-on-the-Hill was one 
of the gentlemen-graziers mentioned by Defoe, 
descended from a yeoman in the same village 


whose name had headed the subsidy roll in 1524. | 


The Newtons are a good example of a yeoman 
family who prospered during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and rose slowly to the rank 
of gentry in the course of two or three generations. 
Houghton in the summer of 1670, when John 
Newton died, was still an open-field village, ** and 
we find that he had 9 acres of barley and wheat 


and 11 acres of peas, worth £32 13s. 4d. altogether. | 


*® Brentingby had been wholly enclosed before 1674. 
Some enclosure had begun in 1597. The village virtually 
disappeared during the seventeenth century as a result 
of complete conversion to pasture. 

*® Beeby was probably enclosed between 1605 and 
1629. Cf. Beresford, “Glebe Terriers and Open Field 
Leicestershire,” 102, 120. 

31 Houghton was enclosed by act in 1765. 


| 

| 


His hay was worth nearly as much as all his other 
crops—£30—and one suspects that at Houghton 
one might have found a high percentage of ley 
among the open-field arable in these years. Besides 
38 sheep “in the fallow field,” he had rented 
enclosed pastures or “Grounds,” as they were 
usually called in the Midlands, in two adjoining 
parishes—Ilston and Bushby—and here he grazed 
another 132 sheep. 

Samuel Hebb of Loughborough, gentleman, had 
in 1672 300 sheep worth £75, and horses and cattle 
to the value of £70. Richard Burton of Kegworth, 
grazier, left personal estate in March 1700 to the 
value of £480 2s. 4d., of which the livestock 
accounted for about £233—almost one-half. His 
arable was small, only an acre of wheat, half an 
acre of peas, and 2 acres “upon clodds,” probably 
to be sown with barley. 

We may conclude with Richard Cranwell, 
grazier, of Stockerston, a remote little place in the 
uplands of east Leicestershire, bordering upon 
Rutland and only 3 hilly miles from Uppingham, 
where Celia Fiennes had found “a neate market 
town... affording great quantetys of corn leather 
yarne and cattle, such a concourse of people that 
my Landlord told me used to have 160 horses set 
up at his inn... .”*? 

The enclosure of Stockerston had begun in 
1579, but was not completed until some time in 
the seventeenth century, probably before 1678.** 
Richard Cranwell’s inventory was made 13 No- 
vember 1703. His total estate amounted to £1,036 
9s. 2d., of which his livestock amounted to well 
over £700. *4 


® The Journeys of Celia Fiennes, ed. by Christopher 
Morris (1947), 161-162. 

33 Beresford, “Glebe Terriers and Open Field Lei- 
cestershire,” 112, 123. In 1801 there were only 6} 
acres of arable in the whole parish. Hoskins, “The 
Leicestershire Crop Returns of 1801,” 152. 

* The details of his stock are as follows. Norton 
Close: 20 cows and 8 heifers, £84; 60 sheep at 15s. 
each, £45; 180 sheep at 10s. each, £90; and 14 lambs 
at 3s. 4d. each, £2 6s. 8d. Hallaton Field: 9 heifers, 
£21; and 59 sheep at 10s. 6d. each, £30 19s. 6d. 
Blason Close: 3 cows, £10; 25 lambs at 5s. 6d., £6 
17s. 6d.; 10 heifers and 1 cob (i.e., small stack) of hay, 
£25 15s.; and 81 sheep at 8s. 6d., £34 8s. 6d. Bradley 
Close: 9 cows, £23; 62 sheep at 13s. 4d. bate 6s. 8d., 
£41; and 6 hay cobs, £19. Blasen Upper Close: 7 cows 
and 6 hay cobs, £40; 160 lambs at 6s. each, £48. South 
Field and Upper Field: 184 sheep at 9s. 6d. each, 
£87 8s.; 17 sheep at 13s. each, £11 1s.; and 3 hay cobs, 
£9. Calton Close: 72 sheep at 8s. 6d. apiece, £30 12s. 
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Cranwell was a big farmer in his day. He had 
nearly 1,100 sheep and lambs and 71 head of 
cattle of various kinds, and he must have been a 
familiar figure in the market place at Uppingham 
in the days of William and Mary. He may even 
have seen the redoubtable Celia Fiennes at the 
Falcon there (facing the market place, as it still 
does today) questioning the landlord before setting 
off on her 19-mile journey westwards to the town 
of Leicester. These were prosperous days for the 
Midland farmer, for the bigger men at least, and 
we find their comfortable and beautiful houses in 
all the unspoiled villages,** particularly in the 
rich grazing districts such as the Welland Valley, 
memorials of the great days of the Midland 
pastures. We shall not be able to build like that 
again. 

Summary and Conclusions. Although the enclos- 
ure movement, and the consequent conversion of 
arable to cattle and sheep pastures, was as impor- 
tant in Leicestershire as in any English county in 
the Tudor period, the main emphasis of farming 
even at the end of the sixteenth century was still 
on the traditional mixed husbandry of the open 
fields. Nine acres out of ten were still in open 
field, although up to a fifth of these strips might 
in fact be under grass as part of a flexible system 
of convertible husbandry. Nevertheless, these leys 
themselves fitted into a mixed farming economy, 
and the main interest of sixteenth-century farmers’ 
inventories lies in the light they throw on the 
cropping of the arable under the three-field system, 
which was the rule in four villages out of five. In 
the seventeenth century it is quite otherwise. The 
main interest of the inventories now lies in the 
light they throw on the extension of grassland in 


The Park Closes: 5 cows, £12 10s.; 135 sheep at 10s. 
each, £67 10s.; 32 lambs at 4s. 6d. each, £7 4s.; 2 
sheep and 2 hay cobs, £4 12s.; 6 sheep and 1 hay cob, 
£3 10s.; 1 hog, £1; and 145 tod of wool at 16s. the 
tod, £116. 

85 For the inventory of another big Leicestershire 
grazier, John Humberstone of Asfordby (1692), see my 
article, “A History of the Humberstone Family,” in 
Leicestershire Archaeological Society, Transactions, 
20: 241-287 (1938-39). This grazier’s personal estate 
amounted to £985 16s. 3d. He had 706 sheep, 79 cattle 
of all kinds, and 19 horses. His brother, James, was a 
grazier at Welby, a few miles away, and his inventory 
(1688) gives a good picture of the comfortable furnish- 
ings of a prosperous farmer’s house with its silver, 
pewter, looking glass, clock, linen, and books. /bid., 
274-275. 
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one way or another, the growth of the big grazier, 
the lessening importance of arable farming in a 
great number of villages, and its complete dis- 
appearance in others during the century. 

Open-field villages did, indeed, survive in con- 
siderable numbers up to the era of parliamentary 
enclosure, and nearly 40 percent of the county was 
not enclosed until 1730-1850. But even in these 
villages there was a marked tendency, especially 
among the larger peasant-farmers, to extend their 
leys up to a quarter or nearly a third of their 
acreage, with a corresponding modification in their 
arable farming. 

So far as crops were concerned, the chief changes 
were a tendency to reduce the acreage under 
winter corn, the disappearance (or almost so) of 
rye, and the substitution of beans for peas in the 
second field. The cropping of the first field, usually 
known as the barley field, became more and more 
irregular. Some farmers grew no wheat at all, and 
no rye. Others varied the proportions between the 
two crops much as they pleased. Probably one 
could say that no two open-field farms, other than 
the smallest, were quite alike in their cropping 
and detailed management. The whole picture is 
one of an infinitely more flexible economy than 
the later critics, such as Arthur Young, would 
allow. Within certain broad limits, the open-field 
farmer could do what he liked with his own strips, 
and the inventories consequently show a remark- 
able variation of treatment from farm to farm. 

The general tendency, even in the open-field 
villages, was for livestock and grazing to become 
more important;** but in a considerable number 
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of villages—especially after the Restoration and 
especially on the heavier Liassic clays of the 
eastern uplands and the southeast *”“—there was a 
complete enclosure of the village fields and a more 
or less complete conversion of the arable to 
pasture. The inventories also make it clear, how- 
ever, that in some of these villages the enclosed 
lands were kept partly in cultivation and that 
there was not always a complete conversion, 
Much depended on the precise quality of the soil 
itself, for there was an increasingly exact knowl- 
edge of soils and their best uses. Taken as a whole, 
the seventeenth century was the most critical one 
in Leicestershire agrarian history, for it saw the 
great swing-over from the predominantly open- 
field mixed farming that still prevailed in 1600 to 
the more or less large-scale grazing in enclosed 
pastures that so attracted the attention of Defoe. 
And what was true of Leicestershire will almost 
certainly be found to be true of the greater part 
of the clayey Midland Plain that stretches from 
the Trent down to the Chiltern Hills. 


36 For example, on 10 farms in 1638-42, selected at 
random, the hay was worth nearly 15 percent of all 
the crops by value. In 1669-72, on 24 farms again 
chosen at random, it was worth 264 percent of the total. 
These figures must not be interpreted too precisely as 
so much depends, in the case of hay, on the time of 
the year when the inventory was made, but the rise 
is marked enough to be significant. 

37 Tt is noteworthy that all the graziers’ inventories 
cited above for the period, 1670-1703, relate to farms 
on this side of the county. The western and south- 
western sides remained more open and more arable, 
but even here the seventeenth-century enclosure move- 
ment was important in some localised areas. 


THE LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY IN THE EARLY PLAINS STATES 


ALLAN G. BOGUE 
University of Western Ontario, London, Canada 


“The whole trouble with Western Mortgages 
comes from the loan agents. .. . These fellows are 
the vampires that has brot [sic] all the discredit 
on Kansas.”! So wrote the Speaker of the Kansas 


1 This article was presented in part at the session of 
the Agricultural History Society and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association at Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, on Apr. 20, 1950. 

The opening quotation is from a letter by P. P. 
Elder to John Davenport, Bath, N. Y., Mar. 26, 1891, 


House of Representatives in 1891. Twenty-three | 
years later a New Englander remarked before a | 


meeting of farm mortgage brokers, “Of course, 
in New England, we have a great deal of conserv- 
atism. New England is very skeptical about 
Western investments, because twenty five or thirty 
years ago . . . [New Englanders] were severely swin- 


in the Davenport Papers, Collection of Regional 
History, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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dled. ...”? Damned by both chagrined investors 
and indignant agrarians, the promoters of the 
western farm mortgage business in the late nine- 
teenth century have been allowed by historians to 
stand guilty as charged.® 

The business of lending money on farms in the 
States beyond the Missouri River was as old as the 
settlers’ title to the land.‘ Settlers found that their 
private resources must be supplemented by bor- 
rowed capital as they labored to obtain title to 
their farms and then to equip and stock them.® In 
the twenty-five years which followed the conclusion 
of the Civil War, the business of purveying mort- 
gages to investors situated in the Eastern States 
and abroad became an increasingly important one. 
Fed by the rapid rush of settlement into the Plains 
States,® and by the accumulation of capital in the 


2Franklin Banchor, in United States Investor 
(Boston), farm mortgage bankers no., May 9, 1914. 

3Still indispensable on this aspect of Populism are 
Hallie Farmer, ‘““The Economic Background of Frontier 
Populism,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 10: 
406-427 (Mar. 1924); Raymond C. Miller, “The Back- 
ground of Populism in Kansas,” ibid., 11: 469-489 
(Mar. 1925); and John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt 
(Minneapolis, 1931). Anna Rochester, The Populist 
Movement in the United States (New York, 1943), adds 
no additional perspective on the problem of farm credit. 
Myron T. Herrick and R. Ingalls, How To Finance the 
Farmer, Private Enter prise—Not State Aid (Cleveland, 
1915), 8-16 (reprinted in Ivan Wright, Farm Mortgage 
Financing, New York, 1923, 315-323), is useful but 
colored by the views of the authors on federal farm 
credit policy. 

‘Mortgage and Deed Records of Dodge, Douglas, 
and Lancaster counties, Nebraska, and of Franklin and 
Edwards counties, Kansas; Addison E. Sheldon, Land 
Systems and Land Policies in Nebraska (Lincoln, 1936), 
57-58. 

5 Clarence H. Danhof, “Farm Making Costs and 
the ‘Safety Valve’: 1850-60,” Journal of Political 
Economy, 49: 317-359 (June 1941), is an excellent intro- 
duction to the cost problems of farm making. Un- 
doubtedly these costs increased as settlement advanced 
into the plains country despite passage of the Home- 
stead Act. See James C. Malin, Winter Wheat in the 
Golden Belt of Kansas (Lawrence, 1944), 102-124. 

® See, for instance, the population figures for Kansas: 
1860, 107,206; 1870, 364,399; 1880, 996,096; and 1890, 
1,427,096. U. S. Census Office, 11th Census, 1890, 
Compendium of the Eleventh Census: 1890, Part 1, 
Population, 18-19. 

As used in this article the term Plains States refers 
specifically to Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, and the 
Dakotas. 
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hands of eager investors throughout northeastern 
America and in Europe, the mortgage business 
reached a peak of activity in the 1870s and 1880s 
when land mortgage companies were organized. 

To estimate the number of these companies 
exactly is an unrewarding if not impossible task. 
More than 150 of them came under the surveillance 
of the fiscal officials of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Vermont during the years 
between 1888 and 1895.7 Most of the companies 
were organized in the States lying west of the 
Mississippi River, but some were incorporated in 
the central and northern States of the eastern 
seaboard and a few found their genesis abroad. 
When drought and low prices combined to spread 
acute depression over the Plains States after 1887, 
the mortgage companies fared badly. For the most 
part they acquired imperial domains through fore- 
closure and then slipped into receivership. Only a 
handful survived. 

At the University of Kansas there are preserved 
today many of the business records of the J. B. 
Watkins Land Mortgage Company. Although not 
entirely complete the collection allows the student 
to reconstruct the history of one land mortgage 
company.® This article is devoted to a brief sum- 
mary of the company’s history and to a more de- 
tailed consideration of the experience and policy 
of its officials in those aspects of the mortgage 
business which were most bitterly criticized by the 
farmer radicals of the Plains States. 

The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Company. 
After teaching school in Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, and graduating from the 
law department of the University of Michigan, 


7 The annual reports of the Connecticut Bank Com- 
missioners, 1888-1895, of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Foreign Mortgage Companies, 1890-1895, of 
the New York Superintendent of Banking relative to 
foreign mortgage, loan, investment, and trust com- 
panies, 1891-1896, and of the Vermont Inspector of 
Finance, 1889-1893, provide the most satisfactory data 
on which to base an estimate. Herrick and Ingalls, How 
To Finance the Farmer, 13, estimated that 167 com- 
panies were operating on the eastern seaboard at the 
height of the “western farm mortgage boom.” 

8 The writer wishes to express his thanks to the 
members of the department of history, University of 
Kansas, who kindly opened this collection to a student 
from another university and encouraged him in his re- 
search. Unless otherwise noted, all correspondence cited 
hereafter is in the J. B. Watkins Papers at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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Jabez Watkins established himself at Champaign, 
Illinois, in 1870.° In his efforts to work up a lucra- 
tive legal practice Watkins acted as local agent for 
several firms and individuals lending money to 
farmers in central Illinois. As he gained experience 
in money lending he made direct contacts with 
investors and began building up an organization 
of local agents for himself. 

In August 1873, Watkins transferred his base of 
operations to Lawrence, Kansas. Although he 
became a member of the Kansas bar his legal busi- 
ness was subordinated to money lending. In Kansas 
he found the competition among lending agencies 
to be less severe than in Illinois; money brought a 
higher rate of interest; and the lender had a larger 
number of applicants from which to choose. Wat- 
kins began a vigorous advertising campaign in 
the eastern press to solicit funds. At frequent in- 
tervals he visited the New England and central 
seaboard States to back up his advertising with 
personal appeals. His efforts were so well rewarded 
that in 1876 he established an eastern office in 
New York. Two years later he entered the Euro- 
pean field and set up an agency in London, England. 
Especially fortuitous was his contact with the 
Quakers. 

Both Watkins’ agent in New York and his rep- 
resentative in London were members of the 
Society of Friends. If not rich, many members of 
this religious sect were at least saving and willing 
to realize a rate of interest on their funds above 
that which money earned in England or in the 
eastern United States. By 1880 Watkins’ efforts 
were bringing a flood of funds for investment in 
western farm mortgages. Orders increased beyond 
the ability of his staff to fill them until over 
$300,000 stood uninvested on the account books 
at Lawrence in the spring of 1881. Watkins’ net 
income, derived mainly from commissions and 
other revenue incident to the loan business, in- 
creased year by year. In 1880 it was $34,000. 

Prior to 1883 Watkins’ business was a personal 
one, although operated under the style of J. B. 
Watkins and Company. In October 1883, he in- 
corporated his business as the J. B. Watkins Land 
Mortgage Company. Until this time investors 


*For biographical notes on Watkins, see William 
Elsey Connelley, A Standard History of Kansas and 
Kansans (Chicago, 1918), 5:2407; Standard Publishing 
Co., Kansas (Chicago, 1912), 3:1200-1202; National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1926), 
19: 105; Lawrence Daily Journal World, Feb. 5, 1921. 
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had sent their funds to Watkins and then waite 
until he found suitable mortgages for them. With 
the entrance of many competitors into the field 
it became increasingly the custom for the loa 
agencies to handle completed mortgages. Securitig 
which had been taken previously in the name of 
the lending agency were transferred to investor 
in immediate exchange for their funds. This prac. 
tice required larger amounts of capital than Wat. 
kins had at his own disposal. 

In part this need for working funds stemmed 
from another enterprise of Watkins. Beginning in 
1882, he bought, in company with British capi. 
talists, title to over a million acres of land in 
Louisiana from the State and Federal govem. 


ments. The expense of developing his Louisiana | 
holdings proved to be a steady drain on the profits 


from the mortgage business. 

Other factors as well dictated the decision to 
incorporate. A corporation gave a greater impres 
sion of stability than did a private firm. By 1883 
Watkins was handling large amounts of capital, 
and such an impression was necessary. The mort- 
gage agencies had also begun to guarantee re. 
payment of the mortgages which they sold to 
eastern investors. The guarantee of an incorporated 
company carried greater weight than that of an 
individual. So active also was the competition 
among the mortgage agencies by the 1880s that 


Watkins desired to bind his clientele to him by! 


some means. By selling a few shares of stock to his 


more important investors he might remove any} 


temptation which they harbored to take their 
funds elsewhere. 
J. B. Watkins incorporated his loan business 


under the laws of Colorado with a capitalization | 


of $750,000. For the stock representing this sum 
he traded 52,000 acres of land, which he had ac- 
quired in his northern lending field through fore- 
closure, deeding, or purchase, along with complete 
control of the business and its assets at offices 
located in Lawrence, Dallas, New York, and 
London. His business, Watkins claimed, was re- 


turning a net income of over $77,000 annually. | 


He quoted Jay Gould and James Gordon Bennett 
to prove that the value of a business with such an 
income should not be less than $770,000. After 
its organization the new company still had no 
liquid working capital, but Watkins placed $100; 
000 at its disposal. Since he did not endeavor to 
unload large blocks of stock on the eastern market, 
he was evidently not interested in promoters’ 
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profits. Watkins maintained that he would never 
sell more than a third of the stock and actually 
did not sell more than a tenth. He never broke 
away completely from his original method of sell- 
ing mortgages, but early in 1887 his company 
began to sell debenture bonds backed by mortgage 
paper deposited with the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York as trustee. 

In Kansas Watkins at first confined his lending 
activities to the eastern portion of the State, en- 
tering the adjacent counties of Missouri as well. 
By the mid-seventies he was lending funds on 
farms in western Iowa. During 1880 and 1881 
business was extended into Nebraska and the 
Territory of Dakota. In the fall of 1881 a branch 
office was established at Dallas, Texas. Henceforth 
most of the lending business done by Watkins, 
and later by the J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage 
Company, was carried on in Kansas and Texas. 
During the late 1880s mortgage paper was also 
obtained in Louisiana, drawn in part on farm and 
plantation land, but mainly on the unimproved 
lands which Watkins himself owned. 

By 1893 J. B. Watkins had supervised the sale 
of obligations totaling over $18,000,000. It is im- 
possible to apportion this sum exactly, but some 
two-thirds of the total was loaned in Kansas and 
Texas. The greater portion of the remainder was 
lent in Missouri and Louisiana, while relatively 
smaller sums were advanced on the security of 
farm land in Iowa, Nebraska, and the Territory 
of Dakota. Over $5,000,000 of the total was repre- 
sented by debenture bonds supported by various 
types of mortgage paper. During the period of the 
company’s greatest activity some twenty-five full- 
time employees administered its affairs. The local 
western agents who, at one time or another, repre- 
sented Watkins or the company undoubtedly 
totaled several hundred. By no means the largest 
of the western mortgage companies, the volume of 
its business entitled the J. B. Watkins Land Mort- 
gage Company to rank well up among the major 
corporations of its kind. 

Until 1891 the company returned an annual 
dividend of 10 percent, and by 1893 a surplus of 
over $500,000 had been set aside. But there were 
elements of weakness in the business. Profits and 
surplus were derived in part by constantly revising 
the value of the company’s land upward to parallel 
the highly speculative rise in land values which was 
general in the Plains States during the 1880s. 
Much of the company’s operating capital was 
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derived from bank loans. Withdrawal of support 
by the banks in a period of depression could be 
painful. In the years after 1887 over 250,000 acres 
of land were taken by foreclosure as the western 
“boom” came to an end. Utter collapse in the 
real estate market made it impossible to realize on 
the funds tied up in this land. Other companies, 
faced with the same problem, began to fail as early 
as 1888. Panicky investors withdrew their funds, 
thereby reducing the income from commissions. 
Watkins had borrowed large amounts on his un- 
improved land in Louisiana and fed the obligations 
into the paper behind the company’s debenture 
bonds in the expectation that migration into the 
southwest would soon allow him to sell the land at 
a profit. Such hope proved chimerical. In the 
meantime, Watkins, the debtor, was paying large 
amounts of interest to his company which stood 
as the agent of eastern and English investors. The 
recession of 1891 found Watkins’ financial lines 
dangerously extended. Renewed depression in 1893 
forced him to place the mortgage company in re- 
ceivership in April 1894. Most of its rivals had 
already preceded it into the same unhappy situa- 
tion. 

By 1893 Watkins was a man of many business 
interests. In Kansas he owned a newspaper and 
controjled a canning factory and a national bank, 
in addition to the J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage 
Company. In Louisiana he owned, controlled, or 
managed several development companies, a rail- 
road, and a private banking house. Since Watkins 
linked his enterprises in Louisiana closely to the 
business of the mortgage company, it is fair to 
question whether or not the company can be con- 
sidered a representative example of the incor- 
porated western loan agency. If we are to believe 
the Massachusetts Commissioner of Foreign Mort- 
gage Corporations, many of the western mortgage 
promoters dabbled in other fields.’® Certainly the 
operating problems of the J. B. Watkins Land 
Mortgage Company with which we are primarily 
concerned in this article were the same as those 
faced by its rivais. 

The Agrarian Indictment of Money Lenders. It 
is easy to reconstruct the case which the agrarian 
radicals of the late nineteenth century made against 
the money lender by consulting a few files of Mid- 
western newspapers and periodicals. 

The Populist and his predecessors considered the 


10 Massachusetts Public Documents, 1894, no. 42, 
p. ix. 
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mortgage to be a sign of distress.'’ There were 
few among tliem who dared suggest that a mort- 
gage might fulfill a useful or productive function 
for the debtor. But if the mortgage indicated that 
the borrower was in distress, it represented profit 
to the money lender. A memorial of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance, printed in the Alliance of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, in June 1889, pictured the 
growing indebtedness of the citizens of the country 
while in the meantime, “... there are two classes 
of men who seem above the reach of adverse 
financial fortune; money lenders and railroad own- 
ers. Of these the former are reaping a harvest of 
wealth unprecedented in the history of the 
world,”’!? 

Agrarian writers devoted much of their energy 
to proving that the interest rate was high."* Oc- 
casionally correspondents described rates of inter- 
est as high as 36 percent.'* Generally they con- 
fined themselves to arguing that the use of money 
was bought too dearly. In extreme cases they 
asked why the security which was good for a loan 
at 10 or 12 percent was not equally good for a 
loan bearing 5 or 6 percent.'® 

The money lenders were able to maintain high 
rates of interest because a highly organized money 
power had risen in the United States after the 
termination of the Civil War.'® The way in which 
this money power was organized and the tactics 
which its members followed made it virtually “a 
conspiracy ag~inst the people.’’!”? The association 
which the farmers regarded as most synonymous 
with the organized money power was the American 


1 National Union Labor Platform given in Kansas 
Farmer (Topeka), July 19, 1888, p. 10. See also ibid., 
Sept. 4, 1878, p. 310, Apr. 23, 1890, p. 8, July 2, 1890, 
p. 8; Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln), Sept. 20, 1888, p. 847, 
Oct. 24, 1889, p. 736. 

12 Alliance (Lincoln), June 12, 1889. 

13 Nebraska Farmer, Aug. 1877, p. 3, Jan. 15, 1891, p. 
37, Jan. 22, 1891, p. 51; W. Taylor, in Farmers’ Alliance 
(Lincoln), Jan. 10, 1891; Kansas Farmer, July 12, 
1888, p. 14, Dec. 6, 1888, p. 6, Dec. 27, 1888, p. 10, 
Oct. 2, 1889, p. 8, Oct. 16, 1889, p. 8. 

4 P. P. Fadley, in Kansas Farmer, Nov. 8, 1888, p. 6. 

15 Tbid., Nov. 6, 1889, p. 8, Aug. 16, 1888, p. 3, 
Sept. 20, 1888, p. 3, 11. 

16 Tbid., Apr. 12, 1888, p. 6, July 26, 1888, p. 6-7, 
Apr. 23, 1890, p. 8. 

1 Tbid., Mar. 12, 1890, p. 10, Feb. 16, 1888, p. 10; 
James A. Hammers, in Anthony Republican, Mar. 13, 
1891. 


Bankers’ Association.'* In hazy fashion the agrar- 
ians believed that the money power was composed 
of eastern capitalists who employed western agents 
as their tools. Occasionally a real estate agent or 
lawyer was admitted to be his own master, but 
the western bankers and money lenders were re- 
garded alike as proven agents of the money power, 
The price which the farmer paid for his borrowed 
money was a monopoly price. 

When the representatives of an aroused people 
attempted to check the onslaught of the money 
power its agents rallied to corrupt the legislatures, 
The will of the majority was perverted by the 
lobbying activities of the few. The editor of the 
Kansas Farmer wrote in 1889: “What was settled 
by the last legislature was, that the combined | 
forces of a corrupt lobby in the interests of money | 
lenders were able to override the representatives of 
the people and defeat the execution of the popular 
will.”?* Writing three years later the correspondent 
of a Nebraska newspaper, the Farmers’ Alliance, 
described the money lenders’ lobby as “‘the largest, 
best organized, and most shrewdly managed lobby 
that infested the capital the past session.”’?° 

As in many lands and at many times the money 
lender was painted as an unlovely figure. He was 
a “hyena-faced Shylock” with a singularly un- 
attractive personality.2! He inveigled the innocent 
into borrowing money when they really had no 
need for funds.” In the process of making a loan 
the mortgage agent carried out an investigation of 
the farmer’s personal life and business standing 
that was little short of a personal insult.”* Once the 
loan was made, the money lender busied himself 


18 Kansas Farmer, Nov. 6, 1889, p. 9. See the very 
significant case, Watkins v. Glenn, in Kansas Reports, 
55: 417-451. “These defendants further allege that the 
plaintiff ...is a member of the American Banking 
Association, a combination and association having for 
its object and purpose the controlling, regulating, and 
fixing the amount of money in actual circulation, and 
for the controlling, regulating and fixing the rate of 
interest... .” Ibid., 418. 

19 Kansas Farmer, Oct. 2, 1889, p. 8. See also ibid., | 
Nov. 6, 1889, p. 9. 

20 John Stebbens, in Farmers’ Alliance, May 7, 1892. 

21 Samuel Sinnett, in Kansas Farmer, Mar. 5, 1879, p. | 
77; Nebraska Farmer, Jan. 30, 1890, p. 82. 

22 Kansas Farmer, Feb. 12, 1879, p. 56, Sept. 20, 
1888, p. 11, Nov. 13, 1889, p. 5; Anthony Republican, 
Jan. 1, 1890, and letter of R. W. Drake to the editor, | 
ibid., Mar. 6, 1891. 

23 Kansas Farmer, June 5, 1878, p. 206. 
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in plotting the downfall of the debtor. In this he 
was merciless. As one editor put it, “A money 
lender assuming the role of a philanthropist in his 
business transactions is about equal to a rum seller 
preaching temperance.”™ 

Shylock was eager to assume ownership of the 
security if at all possible since he obtained the land 
for a mere fraction of its value. He was, therefore, 
little better than a thief. But not content with 
obtaining debtors’ farms at figures well below their 
true value, Shylock often took a personal judgment 
against the unfortunates whom he had dispos- 
sessed.” The borrower might eventually lose much 
more than his farm. 

Operating Practices of the Watkins Company. 
The history of the J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage 
Company contributes to a fuller understanding 
of the catalog of grievances which the agrarian 
radicals presented. It is often pointed out that 
Kansas among the Plains States was most severely 
burdened with debt.?? The remainder of this article 
applies specifically to that State unless otherwise 
noted, but it has obvious application to the other 
Plains States as well. * 

It is difficult to arrive at the price which the 
western farmer paid for borrowed capital. The 
county records generally show the rate of interest 
which was specified in the note and mortgage. 
But in addition to the interest paid to the mort- 
gagee both the mortgage company and the local 
agent received a commission. Sometimes these 
commissions were included in the interest rate; 
at other times they were paid by the mortgagor 
in cash or possibly by a second note and mortgage. 
At times the mortgage company paid the local 
agent his commission; more often the local agent 
obtained his fee from the borrower. It became cus- 


% William Peffer, in Kansas Farmer, Oct. 16, 1889, 
p. 8. 

25 Nebraska Farmer, Feb. 21, 1889, p. 125. 

%6 James A. Hammers, in Anthony Republican, Feb. 
13, 1891; zbid., Feb. 19, 1892, quoting the Topeka 
Capital; Article 10 of resolutions adopted by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, Osborne, Kansas, Mar. 28, 1890, re- 
ported in Kansas Farmer, Apr. 16, 1890. For the prob- 
lem in Nebraska, see A. E. Sheldon, “The Deficiency 
Judgment: A Story of the Nebraska Nineties, the 
Farmers’ Alliance and the Supreme Court,” Nebraska 
History Magazine, 13:289-294 (1932). 

27U. S. Census Office, 11th Census, 1890, Com- 
pendium of the Eleventh Census: 1890, Part 3, 997; 
Herrick and Ingalls, How To Finance the Farmer, 13; 
Farmer, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 10: 420. 


tomary also to offer the borrower a choice between 
a high rate of interest and a small commission and 
a low rate of interest and a large commission. In 
addition to commission and interest the western 
farmer paid recording fees and was expected to 
provide an abstract of title, but such charges were 
minor ones. If one goes no farther than to the 
county records it is often impossible to determine 
which of two farmers was actually paying the most 
for his borrowed funds. 

At no time during twenty years of business in 
Kansas did J. B. Watkins and his associates charge 
a uniform rate of interest throughout the lending 
field. In general the rates rose from east to west as 
the money lender progressed into areas but newly 
opened to settlement. The size of the loan, the 
quality of the security, and the character of the 
borrower all entered into the determination of 
lending rates. 

In 1874 borrowers were paying a maximum fee 
of 16 or 17 percent annually on funds borrowed 
from Watkins. This payment was made up of the 
12 percent interest allowed under the usury law 
of Kansas and service charges or commission 
amounting to another 4 or 5 percent.”* Until 
1879 Watkins usually reimbursed the local agent, 
a practise which he never completely abandoned. 
For a time in the mid 1870s he shared a portion of 
the commission with some of his eastern investors 
and until the late eighties paid a commission on the 
investment funds which eastern agents procured 
for him. 

In October 1881, farmers borrowing from J. B. 
Watkins and Company in Kingman County, Kan- 
sas, on the ninety-eighth meridian, were paying 
total charges amounting to slightly over 11 per- 
cent annually.?® These charges were made up of an 
interest rate of 8 percent and service charges of 
10 percent. Since the mortgages ran from 3 to 5 
years, it was standard procedure to calculate 1 
percent of annual interest as equivalent to a com- 
mission of 3 percent. 

Stevens County, Kansas, is located on the Okla- 
homa border in the second tier of counties east of 
the Colorado boundary. Here the agent of the 
J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Company was at- 


#8 J. B. Watkins and Co. to Samuel Hill, Blue Rapids, 
Kansas, Aug. 4, 1874; J. B. Watkins to W. A. Lim- 
bacher, Louisville, Kansas, Aug. 6, 1874; J. B. Watkins 
and Co., Loan Register, 1874. 

J. B. Watkins to W. E. Gillett, Kingman, Kansas, 
Oct. 11, 1881. 
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tempting to lend money at 11 percent in March 
1887.°° If he was content with a commission of 
3 percent for his services, borrowers were obtain- 
ing money from him for about 12 percent interest. 
Two tiers to the east in Kiowa County the equiva- 
lent rate was 10 percent.*! Rates were dropping 
swiftly in southwestern Kansas during the spring 
and early summer of 1887, but they rallied and 
began to climb as the season proved to be one of 
drought. The total charges on the type of security 
desired by Watkins stood at 11 or 12 percent in 
the extreme southwestern corner of Kansas as the 
year ended.** By April 1888, officials of the com- 
pany had decided that the future of agriculture in 
western Kansas was highly uncertain.** Further 
business in the region was confined to servicing 
the loans already made. 

There was a drop of 4 or 5 percent in the maxi- 
mum charges which borrowers paid to Watkins 
between 1874 and 1881. In 1887 the maximum 
rate was approximately the same as in 1881, but 
it had been held up by lending on lands which were 
less well improved and more recently settled than 
had been the case in the 1870s and early 1880s. 
Some companies had made other concessions as 
well. Borrowers were allowed to pay off the prin- 
cipal in instalments or even to pay off the loan 
completely if notice was given a few months in 
advance. Such maximum rates were of course 
obtained on only a portion of the loans made by 
Watkins’ agency. In the central third of Kansas, 
where Populism was to develop its greatest 
strength, the farmer with good security could 
obtain funds in 1886 and 1887 at 6 or 7 percent, 
which with commission amounted to 8 or 9 per- 
cent annually.* 

Certainly the charges which borrowers in Kansas 


*D. M. Sprankle to O. C. Stanton, Scott City, 
Kansas, Mar. 15, 1887. 

31 Tbid., Garden City, Kansas, Mar. 31, 1887. 

% Jbid., June 7, 1887, and Oct. 19, 1887, to T. S. 
Moffett, Mullinville, Kansas, Nov. 5, 1887, and to 
R. C. Carpenter, Ford, Kansas, Nov. 5, 1887. 

TD. M. Sprankle to O. C. Stanton, Kinsley, Kansas, 
Apr. 2, 1888. 

4 Ibid., Scott City, Kansas, June 13, 1887. 

3% Miller, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
11: 480-481, 488. 

86 See letters of D. M. Sprankle to agents in Arlington, 
Russell, Harper, Lincoln, Lyons, Iuka, Mankato, and 
Beloit, Sept. 23, 1886, setting rates of 6 percent interest 
and 6 percent commission to the company on loans of 
$500 or above, and 6 percent interest and 7 percent 
commission on loans of $400 and over. 
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paid to Watkins’ company in the 1880s appear 
high by present-day standards. But we must 
remember that the loans were usually small. More 
than $500 was seldom loaned on quarter sections 
west of the hundredth meridian. The service charge 
was usually included by the Populist orator as part 
of the rate. The same procedure has been followed 
in this article, but it is not customary to do so when 
giving interest rates. When comparing modern 
rates with the rates cited by the agrarians, one 
should remember that the service charge has not 
yet completely disappeared from the field of farm 
financing. 

Nor can the factor of risk be overlooked. The 
population in newly settled areas was notoriously 
fiddle-footed. The possibility that the lender might 
become an unwilling landowner was ever present. 
Without doubt many an investor who acquired 
title to land in the western third of Kansas during 
the 1880s and 90s remained unconvinced that the 
rate of interest had been commensurate with the 
risk involved in his loans. 

Finally we distort the perspective of history if 
we consider the lending rates of the 1880s by them- 
selves. In the territorial period money was lent 
on landed security in Kansas and Nebraska at 
rates that were in excess of 36 percent per annum.*” 
By the mid seventies the borrower in Kansas with 
good security was paying between 12 and 16 per- 
cent. By 1891 mortgage companies were hard put 
to find a safe market for funds in Kansas at 8 or 
9 percent.** Undoubtedly the interest rate lagged 
behind the falling price level,®® but this was a nor- 
mal economic phenomenon. 

To the money lender the rate of interest seemed 
at times to be dropping very rapidly indeed. Be- 
tween 1879 and 1881 and again in 1886 and 1887, 
the correspondence of Watkins’ agency is full of 
references to the decline in rates. By 1881 Watkins 
estimated that some forty major agencies and com- 
panies were lending money in Kansas.*® As in- 
vestors paid heed to their advertising the agencies 
found the competition for the best loans increas- 
ingly bitter. As early as March 1880, it was sug- 
gested that the loan agencies should combine and 
set a uniform rate.*! 


37 See footnote 4. 

% Memorandum from D. M. Sprankle to J. B. 
Watkins, late July 1891; Saxey to J. B. Watkins, Sept. 
19, 1891. 

® Hicks, The Populist Revolt, 88-89. 

40 J. B. Watkins to Charles Stoddard, Mar. 9, 1881. 

“1 J. B. Watkins to T. B. Sweet, Topeka, Kansas, 
Mar. 31, 1880. 
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It is difficult to discover in whose mind the idea 
of a loan agents’ association originated. Both J. 
B. Watkins and T. B. Sweet of the Kansas Loan 
and Trust Company of Topeka were exceedingly 
energetic in their efforts to popularize the scheme; 
either one of them may well have been its origina- 
tor. The evidence, however, points most strongly 
to Sweet. 

During the last nine months of 1880, Watkins 
urged combination upon some of the more im- 
portant out-of-state agencies doing business in 
Kansas. In a letter to the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company of Hartford he summed up the argu- 
ments for an association: 


The present modus operandi of one cutting under 
another appears to be leading logically to such a decline 
of rates as that no one can afford to do business. It is 
our judgement that the plan of rate cutting does not 
necessarily secure the best class of work, and that all 
loaning companies of character should take a stand in 
relation to uniform rates... .@ 


In the fall of 1880, some of the Kansas agencies 
came to an informal agreement under which their 
local agents were urged to charge a uniform rate. 
However, one of Watkins’ lieutenants was soon 
complaining that competitors at Lyons, Kansas, 
had dropped their rates despite an agreement of 
only a few days standing. He concluded: “It is 
evident that the plan for a combination of local 
agents does not start out brilliantly if we have 
correct information from Rice County.” 

In January 1881, the articles of agreement for a 
Kansas loan agents’ association were drawn up in 
T. B. Sweet’s office at Topeka, Kansas. The agents 
agreed that any lender who dropped his rates 
below those of the association would immediately 
find himself undercut by the other members of the 
association until the offender pledged cooperation. 
Not only was the new organization to regulate 
rates, but since the legislature of Kansas was hostile 
to the interests of the loan brokers, it was to have a 
lobbying function as well.“ The operating expenses 
of the association were to be met from a levy on 
the members. The mortgage agencies were divided 
into three classes: Those lending less than $250,000 
per annum, those negotiating between $250,000 


42 J. B. Watkins to Travelers’ Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., Nov. 29, 1880. See also J. B. Watkins 
and Co. to Corbin Banking Co., New York, N. Y., 
May 26, 1880, and to T. B. Sweet, May 20, and Nov. 
30, 1880. 

J. B. Watkins and Co. to T. B. Sweet, Nov. 30, 
1880. 


and $500,000 of mortgages yearly, and finally 
those agencies which lent over $500,000 annually. 
Agencies were to make their contributions ac- 
cording to the class in which they fell.© 

Despite the failure to bring some of the out-of- 
State agencies into the association, the executive 
evidently attempted to put a standard scale of 
rates into effect on May 1, 1881.“ At the end of 
July YYatkins admitted to Sweet that the effort to 
control the lending rate was a failure. Watkins 
believed that benefit might still come from the 
efforts of the organization to unite the local agents 
into boards and to improve the caliber of service 
which the local agents gave. He wrote: 


I should report to the association every man who would 
systematically recommend a greater loan than the land 
is security for. I would also report every man that made 
a business of stealing from borrowers, and of course 
report everyone that entered into conspiracy with others 
to rob either the loaning agency or the borrowers. Let 
the fact be understood among locals that they will be 
dealt with in this way, and we shall have fewer attempts 
at robbery.” 


Apparently the Kansas Loan Agents’ Associa- 
tion slipped quietly into limbo. Although the loan 
agencies were not finished with their lobbying 
activities, the effort to fix rates on a state-wide 
basis was never revived. A few railroads plying the 
same territory could combine with some hope of 
success, but the very number of loan brokers 
spelled defeat for the experiment. There was al- 
ways at least one agency willing to cut below the 
rates of competitors in order to fill a sudden sur- 
plus of orders or to build up a clientele. In addi- 
tion, the major agencies did not completely control 
the lending business. The State and private banks 
often dealt directly with eastern investors, and 
minor brokers, located in both the east and west, 
also negotiated a large number of loans in the ag- 
gregate.** Communities were not long established 


“J. B. Watkins to T. J. Chew, St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 
1, 1881; J. B. Watkins and Co. to Central Loan and 
Trust Co., Topeka, Kansas, Jan. 14, 1881. 

45 J. B. Watkins to H. G. Chalkley, London, England, 
Oct. 7, 1886. 

46]. B. Watkins to C. N. Beal, Topeka, Kansas, 
Mar. 1, 1881, to T. B. Sweet, Mar. 3, Mar. 24, Apr. 5, 
1881. 

47 J. B. Watkins to T. B. Sweet, July 30, 1881. 

48 For insight into the activities of banks and small 
brokers, see the Hawkes Papers, Kansas State His- 
torical Society, Topeka, and the Davenport Papers, 
Collection of Regional History, Cornell University. 
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before local men had funds to lend. If the organ- 
ization of the western lending business in the early 
1880s was not an example of perfect competition, 
it was certainly not an instance of monopoly. 
Nor did the rapid increase in the number of in- 
vestment and mortgage companies after 1880 ma- 
terially change this condition. 

What of the influence which the mortgage bro- 
kers exerted upon the elected representatives of the 
people in the Plains States? Unquestionably the 
mortgage men did attempt to influence the legisla- 
tors. In 1886, one of Watkins’ investors inquired 
nervously whether the legislature of Kansas might 
not levy a tax upon mortgages held by eastern 
investors. The attorney of the mortgage company, 
W. J. Patterson, soothed the easterner by pointing 
out that there was a large and influential element 
engaged in the mortgage business throughout the 
State, whose influence would be thrown solidly 
against any bill levying on the investments of non- 
residents.*® 

As the legislative session of 1889 opened in Kan- 
sas, numerous members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives announced that they would introduce 
bills dealing with the credit question. Stirred into 
action, the representatives of the loan companies 
met at Kansas City and organized. T. B. Sweet was 
given authority to take any steps which he thought 
necessary to check or amend legislation on farm 
credit. According to Patterson the representatives 
of the loan agencies generally believed that it would 
be easy to defeat any adverse legislation in the 
Senate.®® Only a Republican-sponsored amend- 
ment to the interest law was passed during the 
session. 

Nor was such activity among the mortgage com- 
panies confined to Kansas. The files of the Dallas 
office of the Watkins company reveal the situation 
in Texas. In December 1890, Samuel Kerr, of the 
British and American Mortgage Company, wrote 
to Watkins’ manager in Dallas: 


... the usual number of harassing measures aimed at 
money lenders will it appears be introduced at the 
coming session of the legislature. We were able by 
employing parties in the swim to defeat or shelve 
many of those brought forward in previous legisla- 
tures. 

My own Company ... have agreed to give their usual 
subscription of $100 (or more if needed) to secure the 


“W. J. Patterson to E. H. Perris, Albany, N. Y., 
Jan. 29, 1886. 
6° W. J. Patterson to J. B. Watkins, Jan. 18, 1889. 
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services of a good man—or men—to watch the interests 
at stake and keep us advised. My friends representing 
other companies have asked me to take charge of any 
funds subscribed as in former years and to write you 
asking you to aid the cause. The money will be judi- 
ciously expended and an account rendered at the close 
of the session showing what has been done with it. I 
hope you will send me your cheque payable to me as 
treasurer of this fund, for such sum as you may think 


Although there was an organized effort on the 
part of the mortgage agencies to influence the 
course of legislation, there is little evidence to show 
that this influence was exerted on a major scale. 
The contribution of the companies in Texas could 
hardly have amounted to more than $3,000 in 
1891. A little entertaining or discreet pressure on 
key figures is obviously all that could be expected 
from such a sum. Nor is lobbying in itself prima 
facie proof of dishonesty or predatory intentions. 
Some of the money lenders, at least, believed that 
capital was necessary to develop the Plains States 
and that a revision of the credit laws would cause 
investors to withdraw their funds.5? The mortgage 
companies were attempting to maintain the status 
quo; they were not lobbying for severer credit laws. 

The mortgage companies were charged with 
enticing farmers into borrowing money. The ac- 
tivities of J. B. Watkins and his subordinates shed 
some light upon this charge. During the 1870s when 
Watkins was endeavoring to build a business, he 
had examined the assessment rolls of the counties 
lying in the eastern third of Kansas. From the rolls 
were taken the names of all farmers whose property 
appeared sufficient security for a loan. Such farmers 
soon received circulars advertising the money- 
lending service of J. B. Watkins and Company.** 
As Watkins’ business expanded he discontinued 
this type of advertising. But only farmers who 
showed a reasonable chance of repaying their 
loans had been contacted. Nor were applications 
for loans ever accepted indiscriminately. At times 
the number of applications rejected by the Law- 


51 Samuel Kerr, San Antonio, Texas, to Miles J. 
Dart, Dec. 27, 1890; also M. E. Locke, Dallas, Texas, 
to Miles J. Dart, June 7, 1888; M. J. Dart to the 
Lawrence office, Dec. 29, 1890, to J. B. Watkins, Feb. 
23, 1891. 

52F, A. Whiting, Lowell, Mass., in Anthony Re- 
publican, Mar. 6, 1891. 

53 J. B. Watkins and Co. to D. M. Sprankle, Wichita, 
Kansas, Mar. 16, 1876; M. J. Dart to E. S. Bertram, 
Council Grove, Kansas, May 29, 1876. 
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rence agency fell little short of half of the total 
submitted. As the eighties wore on it became less 
easy to exercise discrimination, but there was still 
a definite effort to obtain adequate security. 

Does the policy of Watkins bear out the charge 
that the money lender was a “heartless grasping 
Shylock” ever eager to take his debtor’s land? 
Possibly in the first years of his business at Law- 
rence, Watkins was not averse to acquiring some 
real estate by foreclosure. But in the early 1880s 
his firm wrestled for the first time with the prob- 
lems posed by foreclosure on a large scale. Drought 
along the ninety-eighth meridian in 1879 and 1880 
forced Watkins to assume title to some 45,000 
acres of land between 1881 and 1883. Experience 
proved that land could be a detriment as well as 
a source of profit. It was not readily saleable in 
times of depression and taxes were an ever-present 
cost. The farms were scattered and therefore diffi- 
cult to supervise. Since Watkins had pledged him- 
self to assume delinquent loans the interest and 
principal on loans in foreclosure must be sent to 
the investors despite the default. Watkins’ lieu- 
tenants expressed grave concern as the number of 
foreclosures mounted, and Watkins urged them to 
take great care that such a situation might not 
occur again.®® To the small local lender, exempli- 
fied by Hamlin Garland’s Jim Butler, foreclosure 
may well have provided a cheap means of acquir- 
ing real estate; to the mortgage agency a large 
number of foreclosures brought grave problems of 
financial policy.* 

The belief was widespread during the late 1880s 
and the early 1890s that the mortgage agencies 
were unnecessarily hasty in foreclosing their debt- 
ors. In the fall of 1891, the secretary of the J. B. 
Watkins Land Mortgage Company informed Wat- 
kins that: 


I am and have been for the last 18 months or two years 
doing everything possible and making every effort to 


J. B. Watkins and Co. to Adams and Altdoerffer, 
Larned, Kansas, Oct. 25, 1879, to U. B. Mumford 
Beloit, Kansas, Apr. 15, 1881; M. J. Dart to Aaron 
Ford, Greenvale, Kansas, Sept. 8, 1881; D. M. Sprankle 
to O. C. Stanton, Garden City, Kansas, Mar. 31, 1887, 
to T. S. Moffett, Richfield, Kansas, June 30, 1887; 
J. B. Watkins to H. G. Chalkley, June 5, 1889. 

55 T. H. Rudiger to M. J. Dart, June 27, 1882; J. B. 
Watkins to the Lawrence office, July 5, 1882; T. H. 
Rudiger to J. B. Watkins, July 18, 1882; M. J. Dart 
to J. B. Watkins, July 31, 1882. 

56 Hamlin Garland, ‘Under the Lion’s Paw,” Main- 
Travelled Roads (London, 1892), 217-240. 
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get new paper of some kind in order to prevent fore- 
closure. Where I can get new papers entirely I do so. 
Where parties want extensions in case of subsequent 
liens, or for other reasons I grant them requiring them 
to pay up all arrears on the present loan and a com- 
mission for the time for which the extension is to be 
made. . . .57 


Two years later Miles J. Dart was making sim- 
ilar efforts at the Dallas office.** Although Wat- 
kins did suggest at least once during the summer of 
1891 that the company should counter the rising 
tide of Alliance sentiment by insisting that debtors 
show greater promptness in asking for renewals 
or extensions,®°* there was neither overeagerness 
nor wanton callousness in the attitude of the com- 
pany’s officials toward the problem of foreclosure. 

The use of the personal judgment by the mort- 
gage companies was especially deplored by the 
agrarian spokesmen. When land went to fore- 
closure sale legitimate purchasers were usually 
rare. It was customary for representatives of the 
company involved to buy the farm in the hope 
that the company could later realize the amount 
of the debt by reselling the land. But in buying the 
farm the mortgage agents seldom bid the amount 
of the judgment. Rather they started their bidding 
at a much lower figure, and unless rival bidders 
intervened they obtained the land for a price con- 
siderably below the amount of the judgment. For 
this difference between the actual price bid at 
foreclosure sale and the amount of the judgment, 
the companies allowed a personal judgment to 
stand against the debtor. So vociferous did the 
opponents of this practise become in Nebraska that 
a bill became law forbidding the personal judgment 
in 1897.69 It is easy to understand the attitude of 
the debtor. He had given up his land. Why then 
should he be persecuted further? 

The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Company 
evidently did not attempt to follow up the personal 
judgment. It was instead a bargaining lever. The 
debtor was often given his choice between standing 
foreclosure proceedings with the possibility of a 
personal judgment and deeding over his land. 
Where mortgagors had acted in good faith, they 
were paid a few dollars for the deed. 


57D. M. Sprankle to J. B. Watkins, Oct. 7, 1891. 

58M. J. Dart to J. B. Watkins, Feb. 9, 1893. 

5° J. B. Watkins to D. M. Sprankle, Aug. 4, 1891. 

6° Nebraska, Generul Laws, 1897, ch. 95; Sheldon, 
Land Systems and Land Policies in Nebraska, 290. 

61 J. B. Watkins and Co. to William B. Chapman, 
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In at least one instance J. B. Watkins used the 
personal judgment in a way hardly associated with 
the procedure of mortgage brokers. In 188i a 
pair of local agents operating in the counties of the 
ninety-eighth meridian in Kansas were discovered 
to be lending large amounts on farms which were 
grossly overvalued. Upon investigation Watkins 
suspected collusion between the debtors and the 
agents. He prosecuted the agents and sent letters 
to the debtors threatening them with a personal 
judgment if they abandoned their farms. Thus 
the threat of the hated personal judgment may well 
have influenced these mortgagors to stick on 
through the first few trying years of settlement. 

What actually was Watkins’ attitude toward the 
forces of agrarian unrest? When the judiciary com- 
mittee of the Kansas House of Representatives 
submitted a bill designed to amend the collection 
laws of the State in 1891, Watkins gave it limited 
approval. It is very possible, however, that the 
provisions in it, allowing foreclosure without re- 
course to the courts, appealed to him much more 
than did the enlarged right of redemption which 
debtors were to enjoy under its provisions. In 
August 1891, he outlined the policy which he 
wished the editor of his newspaper, the Lawrence 
Record, to adopt toward the Farmers’ Alliance: 


The Record should give support to the Alliance 
cautiously. We can afford to support the Alliance so far 
as their efforts are in the line of honest reform and no 
further. We can not support anything championed by 
them that looks like a scheme to accomplish personal 
ends. We can support them in their efforts to make laws 
that will compell mortgage companies to treat borrowers 
fairly and honestly, but it is to the interest of the state 
to fight anything that looks like obstruction of actions 
or repudiation in any particular. 


Quinimo, Kansas, June 27, 1877, to William Mercer, 
Arkansas City, Kansas, July 12, 1877, and other letters 
of July 9 and 12, 1877, to F. T. Woodward, Beloit, 
Kansas, July 20, 1883; W. J. Patterson to D. W. 
Relihan, Smith Center, Kansas, Apr. 14, 1884; D. M. 
Sprankle to Mrs. N. A. Sheriff, Coldwater, Kansas, 
Dec. 11, 1888, to J. F. Stone, Kirwin, Kansas, Jan. 
23, 1889, to J. B. Watkins, Jan. 5, 1891, to J. J. Ander- 
son, Feb. 1, 1892. 

@jJ. B. Watkins to T. B. Sweet, Oct. 12, 1881, to 
M. J. Dart, Apr. 28, 1882; Beloit Gazette, Aug. 21, 
Sept. 3, Oct. 29, 1881. 

63 J. B. Watkins and Co. to Arthur Brown, Blue 
Hill, Kansas, Jan. 10, 1882. 

* House Bill 540. 
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We should denounce anything tending to [endorse] 
the Sub-Treasury scheme or the government taking on 
burdens such as lending money to the farmers, operating 
railroads and telegraphs. The government has plenty to 
do now. .. .% 


In a letter to his British representative in the fall 
of 1891, Watkins further elaborated his opinion of 
the Farmers’ Alliance. 


The Farmers Alliance throughout this country is 
exerting every influence it possibly can against the 
mortgage business. In some respects it is doing harm 
and in another respect it is really beneficial. In this 
latter respect I have reference to the efforts the Alliance 
is making to get its members to pay off mortgages. 
Instead of making improvements, extending their 
eperations and living extravagantly they are being 
urged to cancel their mortgages. . . .** 


Watkins’ attitude toward the Alliance was obvi- 
ously not one of complete and _ intolerant 
opposition. 

The attitude with which the officials of Watkins’ 
company regarded the tenants of the company is 
also illuminating. As agrarian unrest swept the 
Plains States in the early 1890s, the farmers who 
were renting the lands of the loan companies 
became unwilling to pay their rent. In Morton 
County the Watkins agency was confronted with 
something perilously close to a tenant strike. 
Finally the manager of the farm department de- 
cided to invoke the courts and sent instructions to 
a local attorney. 


We understand that there is a very strong feeling 
with your people, against paying rents to loan com- 
panies for use of their lands. While we are not disposed 
to be exacting, much less exorbitant, in the amount of 
rent which we claim from parties who farm our lands, 
yet we do not consider it either good business policy for 
ourselves, nor to the interests of a community, to allow 
our lands to be faimed unless we can get something 
out of them in the way of rents. In conducting these 
cases we want it understood that we wish to deal with 
these people in a way to preserve good feelings as far as 
practicable and we wish to bring them to see that we are 
asking nothing more than what is reasonable and right 
in the matter of rents... . 


65 J. B. Watkins to H. M. Greene, Aug. 27, 1891. 

66 J]. B. Watkins to H. G. Chalkley and Sons, London, 
England, Nov. 24, 1891. 

& A. L. Stanton to G. Porter Craddock, Richfield, 
Kansas, July 9, 1892. 
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Watkins’ company, although endeavoring not to 
antagonize the western farmers, was sticking to its 
guns in demanding rent for the use of its land. 

Watkins’ own position on issues raised by the 
Populists is interesting. He was prepared to admit 
that many of the mortgage companies were not 
above reproach. To his agent in London he de- 
scribed the mortgage business in 1888 as “‘the most 
rotten branch of business that I have any knowl- 
edge of in this country.”®* A few years later he 
clarified his stand on the mortgage companies in a 
letter to Colonel H. M. Greene, his editor: 


You sometimes go for mortgage companies generally 
on the ground that they are detrimental to the interests 
of the country. I am interested in a mortgage company 
and believe that it has been beneficial to the country at 
large. I do not care how much you go for mortgage 
companies in particular because I think there are many 
of them that are robbing both East and West and should 
be shown up.® 


Watkins did not therefore defend the mortgage 
companies completely but was willing to let the 
agrarian judgment stand in part. His position 
coincided closely with his business interests. If his 
company could be sketched in colors of virginal 
purity against a background of sadly tarnished 
competitors, Watkins stood to benefit. Yet if there 
were companies whose policies and purpose 
smacked of fraud and carelessness, this writer is 
convinced that there was many another whose 
administrators were no less well-intentioned than 
was Watkins. 

The Mortgage Business in Perspective. Important 
aspects of the western mortgage business have 
received too little attention as yet. 

In the first instance it becomes necessary to 
make a distinction among money lenders. Few of 
the land mortgage companies centered their inter- 
est on the chattel mortgage business. The chattel 
mortgage was often used to guarantee the payment 
of rents on farms owned by the mortgage com- 
panies or to furnish additional security when ex- 
tensions were given to hard-pressed borrowers, but 
such use was incidental to the main business of 
lending on real estate security. The chattel mort- 
gage business was carried on mainly by banks or 
individuals and bore a bad reputation even among 
the brokers who lent eastern funds on western 


88 J]. B. Watkins to H. G. Chalkley, London, England, 
Feb. 2, 1888. 
6? J. B. Watkins to H. M. Greene, Jan. 14, 1890. 
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farms. In 1886 a mortgage broker from New Haven, 
Connecticut, wrote to his son who was establishing 
a law office at Topeka: “I do not advise having . . . 
any Chattel Mortgage man in with you. It would 
prejudice people against you, that business as done 
in Topeka is too malodorous.””’® Defending himself 
against the charge that he was a money lender in 
the “offensive political sense,” L. D. Richards, 
the defeated Republican candidate for the govern- 
orship of Nebraska and president of a loan com- 
pany, maintained in 1890: “I have never been 
engaged in the chattel mortgage business and 
have no mortgages of any kind of my own, but 
am doing a legitimate loaning business for which 
no apologies need be made.”’”! 

The borrower who dealt with the chattel mort- 
gage man was often in dire financial straits and 
therefore in a weaker bargaining position than 
was the borrower who dealt with the land mort- 
gage companies. Sometimes of course the chattel 
mortgage represented an effort to meet the interest 
on long-term obligations. In some cases the local 
agents of the mortgage companies dabbled in the 
field of short-term credit in addition to their work 
in the long-term field. To their extreme annoyance 
staff members of the J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage 
Company discovered that some of the local agents 
were managing to delay the passage of company 
funds through their hands sufficiently to use them 
in the chattel mortgage business.” It is unfair to 
lump the land mortgage companies with the short- 
term credit agencies when evaluating the credit 
system of the Plains States. Sometimes contem- 
porary critics did make the necessary distinction, 
but all too often money lenders were indicted as 
one. 

The key position of the local agent in the mort- 
gage business should not be overlooked. The agent 
who transacted the local business of the mortgage 
companies was frequently a jack-of-all-trades. He 
might constitute any combination of lawyer, real 
estate dealer, banker, and loan agent. The towns 
of the Plains States overflowed with gentlemen of 
this type, endeavoring to secure a foothold and to 


70 Charles M. Hawkes to Samuel N. Hawkes, Topeka, 
Kansas, Oct. 22, 1886, in the Hawkes Papers, Kansas 
State Historical Society, Topeka. 

1 Fremont Weekly Tribune, Jan. 1, 1891. See also 
ibid., Oct. 16, 1890. 

72D. M. Sprankle to O. C. Stanton, Garden City, 
Kansas, Oct. 4, 1887, and to E. B. Seeds, Scott City, 
Kansas, Oct. 4, 1887. 
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grow up with the country.”* Such was the pressure 
of competition among them that they were fre- 
quently very hungry indeed. Originally Watkins 
attempted to keep their appetites in check by pay- 
ing their commissions himself, but as competition 
among the companies for agents became keener 
he was forced to let them collect their own fees.” 
Suspicion was strong in the minds of the officials 
of Watkins’ company that the charges levied by 
the local agents were at times exorbitant.”> The 
secretary of the company summed up his opinion 
of local agents when he wrote: “. . . a commission 
will warp the integrity and judgement of the best 
of them.’’76 

Significant from the standpoint of the mortgage 
companies’ financial welfare was the danger that 
the local agents in an effort to work up a large 
volume of business would negotiate loans on in- 
adequate security. Despite the use of traveling 
inspectors it was impossible to check all of the 
loans, and in some cases the damage was done 
before mortgage company officials became aware 
of the situation. D. M. Sprankle, the secretary of 
the J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Company, 
claimed that control of the business in western 
Kansas during 1886 and 1887 was completely out 
of the hands of the mortgage companies.”’ All 
of the lending agencies had large amounts of funds 
on hand for investment and were forced to give 
their local agents full leeway lest they should 
switch their services to a rival company. Between 
them the local agents and the borrowers set the 
terms. It was during these years that the loans were 
made which resulted in the large volume of foreclo- 
sures in the Plains States between 1888 and 1892. 
When officials of Watkins’ agency considered the 


73 The Kansas Weekly Herald (Leavenworth), May 1, 
1858, maintained that territorial Leavenworth had 
over 100 lawyers in a total population of some 8,000. 
The advertisements in the newspapers of the western 
county-seat towns during the 1870s and the 1880s in- 
dicate a disproportionate number of lawyers and real 
estate men. See also “An Infliction Peculiar to Kansas 
Towns,” Ottawa Republican (Ottawa), July 1, 1880; 
and W. J. Patterson to R. Johnson, Canton, Dakota 
Territory, Mar. 14, 1887. 

74 J. B. Watkins and Co. to Green and Marr, Fort 
Scott, Kansas, Nov. 28, 1879. 

7° D. M. Sprankle to O. C. Stanton, Garden City, 
Kansas, June 8, 1886, Mar. 28, 1887, and to John 
Moffett, Harper, Kansas, Mar. 26, 1887. 
76D. M. Sprankle to Dallas office, Mar. 18, 1891. 
7D. M. Sprankle to J. B. Watkins, Feb. 15, 1888. 
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possibility of expanding business in Kansas in 
July 1891, they agreed that henceforth all loans 
must be closed by a full-time employee of the 
company.”* While the overburdened debtor blamed 
eastern capitalists for his plight, the real villain 
of the piece was often in residence at the local 
county seat.7° 

One must also examine the motivation of the 
western settler. Inherent in agrarian philosophy 
was the tenet that the settler went to the frontier 
in a sincere attempt to establish a home which 
would belong to his family from generation to 
generation. Agricultural distress resulted when 
selfish interests strove to wrest this American 
birthright away from the common man. But did 
the settler actually look forward to long years of 
happy residence on a western farm? No doubt 
foreign settlers, who regarded the land from the 
standpoint of the European peasant, did hope 
to establish a farm which would remain in their 
family for generations. But many settlers of Ameri- 
can origin had very different motives. 

In 1855 the editor of the Atchison Squatier 
Sovereign gave one of the texts for land settlement 
in Kansas when he wrote: 


We have never known it to fail that when a claim was 
taken, and a cabin erected that the pre-emptor could at 
any time sell his rights for a handsome sum,—more than 
enough to pay him for his own labor. So there is a 
speculation to be made in lands here by those with a 
limited capital.®° 


Nor did petty speculation die out with the coming 
of the homestead law. It is a recurrent theme in 
the western press.*! 

It is impossible of course to segregate the genuine 
settler from the settler speculator. No doubt where 
circumstances altered cases the one was merged 
into the other, but undoubtedly the settler specu- 
lator was common in pioneer areas. Some years 


78 Tbid., July 13, 1891; Memorandum to J. B. Wat- 
kins, late July 1891. 

7 Seth K. Humphrey, Following the Prairie Frontier 
(Minneapolis, 1931), 95-177, is most enlightening on 
the activities of local agents and the practices of bor- 
rowers. The Backus Papers in the Yale University 
Library show that Humphrey was western superintend- 
ent of the Showalter Mortgage Company. 

80 Squatter Sovereign (Atchison), Dec. 4, 1855. 

81 Kansas Farmer, June 26, 1878, p. 233, Nov. 20, 
1878, p. 399, Aug. 20, 1879, p. 272; Nebraska Farmer, 
Aug. 1879, p. 189, Sept. 11, 1890, p. 658; J. D. Brown 
in Anthony Republican, Feb. 20, 1891. 
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ago Professor James C. Malin used detailed census 
data in an attempt to turn the spotlight of quan- 
titative research on the behavior of farm operators 
in selected Kansas townships. Had the settlers been 
dominated solely by their desire to establish a 
home for themselves, the exodus of farm operators 
from pioneer townships should have been greatest 
in periods of economic depression. He found, how- 
ever, little difference in the rate of turnover be- 
tween periods of relative prosperity and periods of 
economic distress.*? In good times the settlers 
were evidently seizing the opportunity to turn 
their bit of the national heritage into cash and to 
realize a profit from the rising value of land. 

In many cases Uncle Sam contributed the land, 
the settler contributed time and labor, and a 
mortgage company contributed operating capital 
from the funds of some eastern investor, church 
group, savings institution, or university. If drought 
came or the funds were exhausted before the settler 
found a purchaser, the mortgage company dis- 
covered that it had not made a loan but rather 
purchased a farm.** Should the downfall of the 
settler speculator be regarded with the same con- 
cern as that bestowed upon the pioneer who was 
endeavoring to make a homestead in the true sense 
of the word? Undoubtedly the activity of the small 
speculator contributed mightily to the indebted- 
ness and exodus from the frontier of which the 
Populists made such capital. When the agrarian 
orator told of a dispossessed debtor or of farmers 
trekking back to the “wife’s folks” the unfortu- 
nates were invariably genuine settlers and not 
gamblers who had assessed the odds carelessly and 
entered the game with borrowed chips. 

Other settlers learned too late that the land laws 
of the United States promised them only a begin- 
ning and not an end. For such the mortgage loan 
was a means of financing escape. If they must 
falsify their application for a loan it was no more 
than a venial sin to cheat a mortgage company. 
When we add a third group—consisting of those 
who had no other thought than to defraud the 
mortgage companies—to the speculators and the 
repentant we can understand the necessity for the 


82 James C. Malin, “The Turnover of Farm Popula- 
tion in Kansas,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, 4: 339- 
372 (1935). 

8D. M. Sprankle to O. C. Stanton, Hugoton, Kan- 
sas, May 21, 1888, to J. F. Stone, Kirwin, Kansas, 
Jan. 23, 1889. 


investigation to which the mortgage companies 
subjected their applicants. 

But the pioneer on the middle border was facing 
problems unknown on previous frontiers. Even 
yet the climatic riddle of the grasslands has not 
been solved completely. There too a hand-to- 
mouth subsistence agriculture was impracticable. 
To survive the settler must become a commercial 
farmer using the strange methods of business. 
The mortgage company was one of the agencies 
which contributed to the transition. But the 
change-over was not an easy one, and the western 
farmer often mistook the business methods of the 
mortgage company for petty tyranny. 

Finally the eastern investor must bear con- 
sideration. The mortgage companies vastly ex- 
panded the number of investors interested in 
western mortgages although few of their clients 
could qualify as the bloated capitalists pictured by 
the agrarian radicals. In the clientele of the J. B. 
Watkins Land Mortgage Company there were a 
few well-to-do investors, but for the most part it 
was made up of members of the professional classes. 
Variety was added by at least one university and 
a lord justice of England. But the companies had 
intervened completely between creditor and 
debtor. The eastern investor was often completely 
ignorant of western economic life—content merely 
that his mortgages returned a fine rate of interest. 

In the veritable craze for western mortgages 
which developed in the mid 1880s the financial 
responsibility of the companies went at first un- 
checked. Charlatan companies were allowed to 
survive and by their competition forced sounder 
companies into reckless practises. When depression 
revealed the excesses of the business, enthusiasm 
was replaced by panic. Mortgage companies found 
themselves in a hopeless position between bor- 
rowers who could not pay or had abandoned their 
farms and investors who would not wait for their 
money. Leniency was well nigh impossible. Thus 
the eastern investor played his part in the debacle 
of the 1890s. 

The rise of the western mortgage companies 
was swift; their decline was catastrophically 
abrupt. Their policies were at times optimistic 
to the extreme and sometimes tainted with fraud. 
Yet they helped immeasurably to finance the 
settlement of the Plains States. It is hoped that 
this article has contributed in small part to a 
more intelligent understanding of their activities. 
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PROGRAMS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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For well over a decade the Federal Government 
of the United States has been utilizing popular 
referendums among farmers as a basic element in 
the determination of national agricultural policy. 
The heart of the agricultural adjustment program 
was made dependent upon the favorable public 
opinion of the Nation’s agrarian interests, as ascer- 
tained through periodic voting. These referendums 
provide an interesting and dramatic study in public 
administration and agricultural democracy. This 
program also poses some far-reaching questions 
which must be answered, especially for whenever 
we seem to be entering periods of price-depressing 
crop surpluses. With the experience of the last 
several years, we are in a position to analyze this 
use of the referendum process.! 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 made 
provisions for marketing quotas to be effective 
whenever supplies of certain commodities exceeded 
normal. When the quantities needed for market 
requirements, reserves, and carry-overs were ex- 
ceeded by amounts specified for cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, and rice, a referendum of producers 
was to be held.? The referendum was to determine 
whether quotas should be fixed for the product in 
question, with penalties applied to sales in excess 
of each producer’s quota. These quotas were to 
apply only in the event that at least two-thirds of 
the crop growers approved. An early study of the 


1 As farm owners, tenants, and sharecroppers—Ne- 
gro and white—were eligible to vote in the AAA mar- 
keting quota referendums, the program provided broad 
experiences in class and race relationships of consider- 
able interest and importance, especially for the South. 
The extent and significance of Negro-white participa- 
tion in this program was studied by the writer during 
a year in the field on a grant from the Social Science 
Research Council. The findings were presented as his 
doctoral dissertation with the title, Negro-White Parti- 
cipation in the A. A. A. Cotton and Tobacco Referenda 
in North and South Carolina, accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of the University of Chicago 
in August 1947. 

2U. S. Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Rules and Regulations of Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration (Washington, 1939), 79-83. 
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adjustment program delineated the considerable 
significance of this referendum process in the fol- 
lowing statement: “An important device developed 
as a means of preserving the voluntary character 
of adjustment undertakings and of serving as a 
check on propaganda was the use of referenda of 
producers.’ 

Provisions for the referendums in the AAA pro- 
gram represented not only a new use of this 
instrument but also a definite departure from tra- 
ditional federal legislative procedure. A brief con- 
sideration of the meaning, origin, and use of the 
device will serve to highlight the significance of 
its adoption in the legislative policy of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. Essentially a referendum 
is a vote, by the eligible voters of a given geo- 
graphic area, on a legislative measure or policy 
which is submitted to them for their approval or 
rejection. Like so many other ideas, the concept of 
the referendum seems to have had its origin in 
the limited democracies of the ancient Greeks.‘ 
This instrument has also been in use among the 
Swiss for many centuries. Beginning in ancient 
times, it is still utilized in the cantons of the 
Swiss republic. 

The modern use of the referendum seems to 
have come along with the liberalization of political 
institutions and public dissatisfaction with some of 
the early fruits of representative government.® 
Democratization of government did not bring all 
of the improvements in political life that were 


* Edwin G. Nourse, Joseph S. Davis, and John D. 
Black, Three Years of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration (Washington, 1937), 273. 

‘All ancient democracy was direct democracy. In 
the Greek city-states all legislation was initiated by 
the people and authorized by direct popular vote with- 
out the intervention of representatives.” William B. 
Munro, “Initiative and Referendum,” Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, 8: 51 (New York, 1934). 

5 According to Herman Finer, Theory and Practice 
of Modern Government (rev. ed., New York, 1949), 
560, an examination of the initiative and referendum 
shows “that their merits are built upon real or pre- 
sumed deficiencies in modern parliamentary systems.” 
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hoped for, and so the people resorted to further 
reform by providing additional popular checks. 
Development of the modern press and rise of 
aggressive interest groups have progressively re- 
duced the representative nature of representative 
assemblies, an inevitable result of which has been 
the increasing demands for direct popular action.® 

Although the referendum is often referred to as 
one of the “democratic innovations” of the “New 
Democracy” in the United States after 1900, it is, 
in reality, one of our oldest native political insti- 
tutions. It was introduced and came into periodic 
use prior to the adoption of the earliest American 
State constitutions and has been required in the 
constitutional amendment process by almost all of 
the States since that time. However, as a mecha- 
nism of popular government in the process of 
ordinary lawmaking, the referendum is a relatively 
recent development in the United States. After 
being used occasionally in some of the States 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
the referendum came into wide popularity after 
1900. It was one of the methods resorted to during 
the period of great turmoil in local government in 
the United States, which resulted from a recru- 
descence of popular sentiment against scandal and 
official corruption. The most basic popular ob- 
jective during this “muckraking” era was to get 
rid of corruption and grafting politicians and to 
“restore local government to the people.’” As 
stated in a monograph on the subject, “The 
adoption of the initiative and the referendum by 
almost half of the American states may be attri- 
buted to the Progressive movement. Few social 
movements have more profoundly affected the 
politics and legislation of the United States than 
this movement.’’ 

Forming a three-pointed attack on political 
corruption, the referendum, the initiative, and the 
recall of public officials were utilized in the early 
part of the twentieth century by those crusaders 
who believed that the cure for the evils of de- 


®See Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government 
and Democracy (Boston, 1941), 536. 

7 Harold Underwood Faulkner, The Quest for Social 
Justice, 1898-1914 (New York, 1931), 83-86. See also 
Louis M. Hacker and Benjamin B. Kendrick, The 
United States Since 1865 (New York, 1932), 417-427. 

8V. O. Key, Jr., and Winston W. Crouch, The 
Initiative and the Referendum in California (Berkeley, 
1939), 423. 
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mocracy was more democracy.* While these devices 
did not succeed in completely eradicating all of 
the evils at which they were directed, they did tend 
to bring local government closer to the people. 
On the local level at least the referendum appears 
to have definitely solidified within the political 
mores. As stated by one political scientist, “There 
can be no doubt that the referendum is now per- 
manently established among the political institu- 
tions of the states. There is little question of 
abandoning it. The only questions concerning 
which there are still serious differences of opinion 
relate to the form in which, and the conditions 
under which, it shall be used.’’”” 

One of the major uses of the referendum process 
has been as a means of directly ascertaining the 
opinion of the people in certain localities on such 
matters as the sale of intoxicants, bond issues, 
etc. Out of this has developed the widespread 
practice of permitting local home rule concerning 
liquor. In addition, city councils often have sub- 
mitted to the public some other controversial 
matters upon which they, themselves, had not 
been able to agree. It is interesting that while the 
local option laws have received the approval of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the use 
of the referendum on a State-wide basis usually 
has been condemned as an invalid delegation of 
legislative power. Size of the political area which 
the referendum was made to cover thus has been 
an important consideration in its use in the United 
States. 

As the discussion indicates, the referendum has 
been utilized in the United States primarily in 
State and local government.” Until the initiation 
of compulsory crop-control policies in 1934, there 
had been no provision for it on the national level. 
The nearest approximation to it has been the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution and its 
subsequent amendments; and their ratification was 
by State legislatures or conventions. According to 


*V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups (New York, 1942), 224-225. 

© Arthur N. Holcombe, State Government in the 
United States (ed. 3, New York, 1931), 551. 

" This point is emphasized by Munro in his article 
on “Initiative and Referendum,” 50, when he stated 
that the referendum is “an arrangement whereby 
any measure which has been passed by a city council 
or state legislature may under certain circumstances 
be withheld from going into force until the voters 
have had an opportunity to render their decision upon 
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judicial theory, these were acts of “the people.” 
Precisely speaking, however, the United States 
has a republican form of government, in which 
elected representatives function in the name of 
the people. The pure democracy (for the minority 
enjoying the status of full citizenship) of the Greek 
city-states would undoubtedly pose insuperable 
practical difficulties in twentieth-century America 
—or any other large nation. In this connection it 
might be pointed out that the largest area for 
which the referendum (and also the initiative) has 
been used is Germany. Immediately following the 
first World War, direct legislation enjoyed wide 
popularity in Europe. During this period the 
referendum was written into the democratic post- 
war constitutions of a number of the continental 
countries. Germany adopted the device for the 
country as a whole.” 

As suggested, no national legislation or govern- 
mental policy in the United States was determined 
by a referendum prior to its use in the agricultural 
adjustment program. At times, some political ob- 
servers have referred to a forthcoming biennial 
election as constituting a referendum. In a limited 
sense such an interpretation may have some mean- 
ing for the layman; strictly speaking, however, this 
is incorrect. The biennial elections involve the 
selection of public officials; these officials represent 
groups of policies. The referendum, on the con- 
trary, solicits public opinion on a single policy. 
Sometimes, indeed, it may be used to determine 
the views of the people on only one particular 
issue relating to that policy. Again, political elec- 
tions occur regularly at specified times, while 
referendums take place intermittently, as the need 
arises. 

The Beginning of Farmer Referendums: The 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act of 1934. The first 
referendum among the Nation’s farmers was held 
in 1935, having been provided for in the Bankhead 
Cotton Control Act of 1934. Knowledge of the 
origin and purposes behind this law affords helpful 
insight into the relationship of the farm population 
to compulsory crop-control legislation. The method 
used to secure acreage reduction in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 was essentially voluntary. 


12 However, ibid., 52, states that a number of in- 
novations were added to the referendum in Europe and 
that “The complications resulting from these variations 
have militated against the practical utility of the initi- 
ative and the referendum. In actual practice they have 
been employed to a very slight extent in these coun- 
tries, even less than in the United States.” 


Contracts agreeing to cut acreage were voluntarily 
entered into by producers in the sense that no legal 
compulsion was brought to bear on them. Positive 
inducements, however, such as the promise of 
benefit payments, etc., and an intensive publicity 
or “educational” campaign helped greatly to secure 
acceptance of the program.” The result was that 
the government was able to secure the cooperation 
of farmers representing a large majority of the 
acreage in the crops to which the program applied. 
Yet, a number of people who were most interested 
in insuring the success of the experiment “were 
not in all cases convinced that so-called ‘voluntary 
methods’ of production control would prove ade- 
quate.’"® This uncertainty grew out of the fear 
that “increased production by non-signers might 
defeat the purpose of the program.”’’® It was not 
long before groups of producers themselves began 
to demand measures which would force the less 
cooperative farmers into line. Primarily as a result 
of these demands from farmers, Congress, on 
April 21, 1934, passed the Bankhead bill for cotton 
and, on June 28, the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Control 
Act.” Thus, as stated by one writer on the subject, 
“this program, like many others that have been 
laid at the door of ‘the bureaucrats’ came as much 
from farmers and their organizations as from 
anyone else.’”!® 

It is significant, therefore, that the compulsory 
features of the government’s farm program grew, 
in large measure, out of the farmers’ own requests. 
Obviously this could be expected to influence the 
reception given the referendums and other AAA 
policies. However, it should also be noted that 
those who made their voices heard in getting 
Congress to initiate compulsory control were not 
primarily from the masses of rank-and-file farmers. 


13TIn addition, conditions in agriculture had become 
so bad that, as many farmers said to the writer, “We 
were willing to try anything; things couldn’t be much 
worse.” Personal interview in Wilson County, N. C., 
January 1946. 

4U. S. Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Agricultural Adjustment, 1933 to 1935 (Washington, 
1936), and Participation Under A.A.A. Programs, 1933- 
35 (Report G-91, Oct. 1938), 1-36. 

15 Nourse, Davis, and Black, Three Years of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 38-39. 

16 Miriam S. Farley, Agricultural Adjustment Under 
the New Deal (New York, 1936), 13. 

7 U. S. Statutes at Lurge, 48: 598, 1275. 

18 Charles M. Hardin, “The Tobacco Program: Ex- 
ception or Portent?”’ Journal of Farm Economics, 28: 
923 (Nov. 1946). 
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They were predominantly landlords and tended to 
be the larger, Farm Bureau-represented farmers— 
the group which traditionally has seemed to wield 
the most influence in shaping the government’s 
agricultural policy. On the other hand, the small 
farmers—the tenants and croppers—were given 
equal voting privileges in the referendums, and 
their strength would be necessary to carry the 
program since a two-thirds majority was required 
for it to go into effect. 

The Bankhead Cotton Control Act set up a 
compulsory control system intended to limit cotton 
production to a specified quota. This was to be 
achieved by levying a tax on the ginning of cotton 
equal to 50 percent of the average price of the 
standard grade on the 10 principal spot markets, 
but not under 5 cents per pound. The small 
producers, however, were given tax exemption 
certificates covering their entire production—up to 
5 acres in 1934 and up to 5 bales in 1935. Larger 
producers were given exemption certificates in 
proportion to their past performance, and certain 
additional special exemptions were also allowed. 
The total of all exemption certificates was not to 
exceed 10 million bales in 1934; the next year the 
Secretary of Agriculture set the total at 10} 
million bales. The tax imposed a stiff penalty on 
all production in excess of the tax-exempt allot- 
ments made to the individual growers. This tended 
to limit total production, therefore, to approxi- 
mately the amount specified. The result was, as 
had been intended, to force a larger number of 
farmers to sign contracts. Thus “Those who had 
not wished to sign up were practically forced by 
the new system to give up their freedom to main- 
tain or expand cotton acreage on farms under 
their control and, under this condition, could ill 
afford to sacrifice benefit payments by refusing to 
sign.’’! 

Compulsory Control Extended to Tobacco. Since 
tobacco farmers faced the same situation of danger 
from the nonsigning tobacco producers, Congress 
drew up a program to prevent growers who did 
not participate in the voluntary program from 
enjoying its financial benefits, and to expedite en- 
forcement of the specified obligations. The Kerr- 
Smith Tobacco Control Act of June 28, 1934 
embodied this legislation. Like the Bankhead bill, 
this act sought to achieve its objectives by use of 
a tax. All contract signers received tax-payment 
warrants equivalent to their production quotas 


1 Nourse, Davis, and Black, Three Years of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 39. 
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under the voluntary program. Additional warrants 
could be issued to growers who, for various reasons, 
were ineligible to take part in a reduction pro- 
gram; this permitted them to maintain but not to 
increase their production without having to pay 
the prescribed tax. After careful study of the 
administration of this act, three economists con- 
cluded that “While this measure created an ad- 
ditional incentive to producers to enter into con- 
tracts in order that they might secure benefit 
payments, this was not a major determinant of 
the size of the sign-up secured.’”’ This writer’s 
field data confirm their view. 

The First Agricultural Referendums. The Bank- 
head and Kerr-Smith acts were mandatory for 
only one year. They were to be extended for a 
second year, however, if two-thirds of the producers 
of cotton or growers controlling three-fourths of 
the tobacco acreage should, by referendum, ex- 
press a desire for their continuation. In August 
1935 amendments were passed authorizing the 
extension of these bills, on similar conditions, for 
two additional years.” 

Detailed rules and regulations were drawn up 
for use in carrying out the referendum on the 
Bankhead Act. General instructions, quite similar 
to those used in regular political elections, were 
issued to State allotment boards and to county and 
community committeemen on November 15, 
1934. These regulations covered every aspect of 
the balloting process and set the general pattern 
for the subsequent AAA referendum program 
begun in 1938. As the procedure in the tobacco 
referendum was generally the same as for cotton, 
it will not be described here. 

The County Committee of the Cotton Produc- 
tion Control Association (hereafter referred to as the 
County Committee) was given the responsibility 
of providing the facilities for holding the refer- 
endum in the local communities. The instructions 
of November 15, 1934 specified: 


The County Committee shall designate the place or 
places for balloting in each local community, which 


20 Tbid., 40. 

21JIn the fall of 1934 and 1935, referendums were 
held among Corn Belt farmers to determine whether 
they desired continuation of the corn-hog control pro- 
gram; two-thirds voted in the affirmative. Wheat grow- 
ers voted in favor of the wheat program in May 1935. 
U. S. Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Corn- 
Hog Committeemen’s Letter No. 5, Dec. 3, 1935. 

2U. S. Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Referendum on Bankhead Act, Form No. B.A. 31. 
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shall be readily accessible to all eligible voters in such 
community and shall arrange by public notice for 
producers to know of the time and the place for cast- 
ing ballots. 

The County Committee shall designate three local 
producers (landowners, share croppers, and/or tenants) 
as the Community Referendum Committee to be in 
charge of the referendum at each voting place. At least 
one of these shal] be a local community committeeman 
of the Cotton Production Control Association. [The 
committee was also ordered to provide a ballot box 
and list of eligible voters.] 


When the polling was completed the County 
Committee was instructed to tabulate the reports 
from the local communities. After certifying the 
results they were to be filed with the local county 
agent. The State Allotment Board would then 
summarize all county reports and transmit the 
certified State totals to AAA headquarters in 
Washington. As a safeguard, all voted ballots, the 
register, and community summary “for each 
county shall be held on file under seal and in a 
safe place under lock and key under supervision 
of the County Agent, subject to instructions from 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

There were specific directions to be followed in 
the event that any controversy developed over the 
voting: 


In cases of dispute over the correctness of the report 
of the vote in a community, the County Committee 
shall make an investigation of the vote in such com- 
munity not later than 12 midnight, Monday, Decem- 
ber 17, 1934, and the findings of the County Com- 
mittee shall be reported as its final findings. In each 
case where a ballot is found in a sealed envelop marked 
by the Community Referendum Committee ‘“Chal- 
lenged” and bearing the voter’s name, the County 
Committee shall, without opening the envelop, deter- 
mine whether or not such person is eligible to vote; 
and if the Committee determines he is eligible, such 
envelop shall be opened and the ballot counted in the 
county summary, Form No. B.A. 35; but if the Com- 
mittee determines such person is not eligible to vote, 
such envelop shall remain sealed and shall be preserved 
with the ballots as provided in paragraph 9. In cases 
of other disputes over eligibility of those voting, the 
County Committee shall make an investigation, and 
the findings of the Committee therein shall be reported 
as its final findings. 

In case of a dispute over the correctness of the report 
of the vote in a county, the County Committee shall 
send all ballots, register sheets, and community sum- 
mary sheets for such county to the State Allotment 
Board by registered mail or deliver them in person. 
The Board shall then make an investigation of the 


report for such county not later than 12 midnight, 
December 23, 1934, and the findings of the State Al- 
lotment Board shall be reported as its final findings. 


An effort was made to insure a secret ballot by 
the provision that “No member of a County 
Committee shall disclose how any particular person 
voted in the referendum.” 

The community referendum committee, which 
was to be selected by the county cotton adjustment 
committee, was charged with the responsibility of 
actually conducting the referendum. The duties of 
this committee were to: 


1. Conduct the referendum in a fair and unbiased 
manner. 

2. Publicly notify local producers of the time and 
place for casting ballots at least 5 days in advance of 
the voting day. 

3. Before issuance, fill in the county and the com- 
munity name, number, or letter on each ballot in ink 
or indelible pencil. 

4. Provide ballot boxes where ballots may be de- 
posited by producers. 

5. Provide quarters for balloting, where each pro- 
ducer can prepare and cast his ballot without inter- 
ference and without anyone seeing how he votes (but 
it shall not be necessary to provide private booths). 

6. Open polls at 9 a.m. on December 14, 1934. 

7. Issue a ballot form to each producer who is eligible 
to vote and who requests a ballot form. A copy of the 
Secretary’s message is to be firmly attached to the 
ballot as it is handed to each eligible voter, and should 
be detached by him before he places his ballot in the 
ballot box. 

8. Record on Form No. B.A. 33 the name and ad- 
dress of the producer to whom a ballot form is issued. 

9. Shall (in order that his eligibility may be finally 
determined by the County Committee) permit a ballot 
to be cast by any person who insists he has a right to 
vote after the Community Referendum Committee has 
expressed its opinion that he is not eligible to vote. In 
such case the ballot shall be placed in a sealed envelop 
bearing on the face of the envelop the name of the 
voter so challenged and the notation “Challenged” 
and thereupon such envelop shall be placed in the 
ballot box and the Community Referendum Committee 
shall list such challenged ballots at the foot of Form 
No. B.A. 33. 

10. Explain to each producer making inquiry the 
procedure to follow in casting his ballot. 

11. Stop issuing and receiving ballots at 5 p.m. on 
December 14, 1934. 

12. Promptly after closing polls, tabulate results 
and record on Form No. B.A. 34. 

13. Each committee member shall sign Forms Nos. 
B.A. 33 and B.A. 34, certifying to their accuracy. 
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14. Seal Forms Nos. B.A. 33 and B.A. 34 and all 
voted, as well as unused (unmarked), ballots in en- 
velop(s) provided for the purpose. The chairman of 
the committee shall be responsible for the sealed en- 
velop(s) and shall deliver same to the County Com- 
mittee between the hours of 8:30 a.m. and 12 noon of 
December 15, 1934. 

15. No member of a Community Referendum Com- 
mittee shall disclose how any particular person voted 
in the referendum. 


Composition of Local Committees. An important 
part of the work under the adjustment program 
has been carried on by these county and com- 
munity committees. During the early years of the 
program when they were appointed by the county 
agricultural agent, the agents were instructed, 
according to one economist on the subject, “to 
select men of character and ability who were 
leaders in the county or community and in sym- 
pathy with the program.” This investigator found 
further: 


In Texas the agents were instructed to include a banker, 
a business man, and a farmer in the county committee. 
The county committees in ten Texas counties studied 
in detail consisted of eleven bankers, ten business 
men, and eleven farmers. The agents in other states 
also drew heavily upon business groups for committee 
members. In four counties of North and South Carolina 
for which data are available, 7 of the 13 county com- 
mitteemen had important business interests other than 
farming, only one being a banker. In four counties 
studied in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi outside 
of the Delta (one on the edge of the Delta), 7 of the 
12 county committeemen selected had business in- 
terests other than farming, only two being bankers. 
In the Mississippi Delta, large planters were usually 
selected as county committeemen. The business men 
chosen in other areas, however, commonly owned one 
or more farms in the county, held farm mortgages, or 
had some other direct interest in the income of particu- 
lar farmers or of farmers in general. The farmers se- 
lected usually were operators of relatively large farms, 
and were practically all landowners. 


Community committeemen have usually been 
farmers and seldom had any business interests 
other than farming. Their landholdings were 
generally smaller than those of the county com- 
mitteemen. Tenants were eligible but seldom 


3 Henry I. Richards, Cotton Under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (Washington, 1934), 18-19. 

* Tbid., 19; Gladys Baker, The County Agent (Chi- 
cago, 1939), 74-76. 
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served as committeemen, and sharecroppers prac- 
tically never served. There has been a tendency for 
the same group of committeemen to retain their 
positions for long periods of time; this writer found 
in his study areas that committeemen held over 
from year to year, with very few exceptions. This 
situation has led to a feeling on the part of most 
tenants that the committee elections were meant 
to be primarily landlord functions. 

A message from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, pointing up the importance of 
the referendum was attached to each ballot and 
was to be given to each voter. The Secretary’s 
message asked the question, “Shall the Bankhead 
Act Be Continued Through 1935?” and framed 
this interrogation in such a way as to indicate its 
significance. Mr. Wallace alluded to “a small 
minority of noncooperators” and ended his state- 
ment with the “hope that cotton producers will 
examine carefully all the facts and reach a decision 
based upon considered judgment as to whether 
the Bankhead Act is needed to assure the attain- 
ment of the objectives of the cotton adjustment 
program.” 

Qualifications for voting in the referendum 
centered around cotton production. All persons 
who had produced cotton in 1934 or who had 
entered into a lease or sharecropping agreement to 
grow cotton in 1935 were eligible to vote. In the 
event that ownership and the present right to 
produce cotton on a farm was held jointly by two 
or more persons, “all of such persons shall be 
entitled to vote.”” Further, in case several persons, 
such as husband, wife and/or children, were par- 
ticipating in raising cotton, it was specified that 
voting would be limited to “the person or persons 
who signed or entered into the lease or share- 
cropping agreement and thereby acquired the 
legal or equitable right to produce cotton.” The 
strong influence of traditional property rights on 
voting eligibility can be seen plainly here. 

The cotton referendum was held on December 
14, 1934, under the various regulations described 
above. 

The AAA Referendums of 1938. With the ex- 
perience provided by the referendums conducted 
in 1934 and 1935 under the Bankhead and Kerr- 
Smith acts (and the wheat and corn-hog measures), 
the AAA launched its regular program of voting 
among the Nation’s farmers in 1938. The AAA 
marketing quota referendums for cotton and to- 
bacco were begun in March of that year. The 
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procedure for conducting them has been rather 
uniform and will now be described briefly.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture was granted au- 
thority in Section 8 (1) to carry out the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act’s declared policy “to 
provide for reduction in the acreage or reduction 
in the production for market or both, of any basic 
agricultural commodity.” A favorable vote in 
referendums among producers was necessary to 
maintain control. One of the first steps in the 
holding of a referendum is the issuance of a state- 
ment by the Secretary determining the apportion- 
ment and adjustment of the national and State 
quotas for a given commodity for the following 
marketing year.”* 

Following this, the AAA went into action, 
issuing the necessary preliminary announcements. 
To quote from the instructions of November 1938: 


In view of the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has determined and proclaimed, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 345 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, that the total supply of cotton for the 
1938-39 marketing year exceeds by more than 7 per- 
cent the normal supply thereof for such marketing 
year, a referendum, by secret ballot, of farmers who 
were engaged in the production of cotton in 1938, will 
be held on December 10, 1938, pursuant to Section 347 
of said Act and in accordance with the regulations 
herein set forth, to determine whether they favor or 
oppose cotton marketing quotas on the 1939 cotton 
crop. Such quotas will be in effect unless more than 
one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum 


oppose them. 


Generally similar statements proclaiming na- 
tional marketing quotas for certain other crops 
and announcing forthcoming referendums of pro- 
ducers have been issued from time to time since 
1938. 

Eligibility for Voting in the Referendums. As to 
voting eligibility, the instructions governing the 
referendums were quite clear and explicit. It was 
provided that “All farmers who were engaged in 
the production of cotton in 1938” were eligible to 
vote in the cotton referendum and “all farmers 
who were engaged in the production of flue-cured 


25 This description is derived from the U. S. Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Instructions for Hold- 
ing Referenda on Cotton and Flue-Cured Tobacco Market- 
ing Quotas, 39-AAA-1-A, Nov. 1938, p. 1-7. 

26 For details on the formula used to determine the 
need for tobacco quotas, see Hardin in Journal of 
Farm Economics, 28: 924-925. 
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tobacco in 1938” were eligible to vote in the 
flue-cured tobacco referendum.” Eligibility to vote 
in one referendum did not entitle a farmer to take 
part in the other. He could vote in both only in 
the event he was engaged in the production of both 
cotton and flue-cured tobacco. In addition, any 
person who shared in the proceeds of the 1938 
cotton crop as owner (other than a landlord of a 
standing-rent or fixed-rent tenant), tenant or share- 
cropper was considered as having been engaged in 
the production of cotton in 1938; the same was 
true for tobacco. To safeguard the franchise for 
those who had experienced a bad year in 1938, the 
instructions provided that: 


Farmers who planted cotton or flue-cured tobacco in 
1938, but produced no cotton or flue-cured tobacco on 
such acreage for any reason except willful neglect to 
farm the planted acreage, or who made arrangements 
to plant cotton or flue-cured tobacco in 1938 but were 
prevented from planting by flood, excessive rainfall, 
drought, or plant disease, shall be regarded as hav- 
ing been engaged in the production of cotton or flue- 
cured tobacco in 1938 and therefore as eligible to vote 
in the respective referendum. 


The method of voting was democratic, each 
voter having the same weight. Plural voting was 
prohibited: ‘““No farmer (whether an individual, 
partnership, corporation, association, or other legal 
entity) shall be entitled to more than one vote in 
either referendum, even though he may have been 
engaged in the production of cotton or flue-cured 
tobacco in two or more communities, counties, or 
States in 1938.” 

The family of a producer was not eligible to 
vote, it being stipulated that: 


In the event several persons, such as husband, wife, 
and children, participated in the production of cotton 
or flue-cured tobacco in 1938 under a single rental or 
cropping agreement or lease, only the person or persons 
who signed or entered into the rental or cropping agree- 
ment or lease shall be eligible to vote. 


27 Marketing quotas were not applicable to cotton 
having a staple 14 inches or more in length. Thus a 
farmer raising this cotton was not eligible to vote un- 
less he also raised cotton with a staple less than 14 
inches in length. 

Producers of the other types of tobacco (burley, 
dark, air-cured, etc.) vote in separate referenda. The 
bulk of tobacco farmers raise flue-cured tobacco. For a 
discussion of the six major types of tobacco, see Hardin 
in Journal of Farm Economics, 28: 925. 
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However, if two or more persons engaged in the 
production of cotton or flue-cured tobacco in 
1938, not as members of a partnership but as 
tenants in common, or joint tenants or as owners 
of community property, each person was entitled 
to vote. 

In the first few referendums, voting by mail, 
proxy, or agent was not permitted. However, “a 
duly authorized officer of a corporation, firm, 
association, or other legal entity, or a duly au- 
thorized member of partnership, may cast its 
vote.” By 1941 voting by mail was permissible 
but only under rigidly regulated conditions. 

An analysis of the requirements for eligibility to 
vote in the AAA referendums indicates that, 
essentially, the privilege to participate necessitated 
“having an interest” in the production of a given 
crop. Thus the basis for participation in these 
farm referendums differs considerably from that of 
the usual referendums. Ordinarily a referendum 
covers a particular geographic area, and all persons 
of similar voting qualifications in that area may 
vote. The AAA referendums, however, were largely 
functional in their coverage, being concerned only 
with the will of part of the farmer electorate. Only 
the producers of the specified commodities or those 
having a direct interest in such production had the 
privilege of voting; emphasis is thus placed on 
functional rather than geographic representation. 
This means that not only are the people of many 
entire States and regions where the products were 
not grown unqualified to vote but also a large 
number of people within the growing areas are 
ineligible because they do not produce those com- 
modities. Congress thus felt that although the 
referendums related to national policy and involved 
to some extent the interests of the whole popula- 
tion, participation in the referendums should be 
limited to those having a direct interest in pro- 
ducing the commodities concerned. This departure 
from our traditional voting practices might con- 
ceivably be criticized by some.* Any such criti- 


*8In this connection, Nourse, Davis, and Black, 
Three Years of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, 274, state: “It has sometimes been objected that 
these referenda were not in fact true polls of opinion 
in that they were limited to producers of the commodity 
which was involved. The obvious answer to this objec- 
tion is that they were not designed as general referenda 
on the question whether or not adjustment efforts 
should be undertaken but as expressions of opinion by 
the interested parties as to whether they desired to 
continue or as to what methods should be employed.” 
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cism, however, would have to be directed at 
Congress rather than the AAA, because it is not 
a matter of administrative discretion but of direct 
legislative policy. Functional interests usually 
enter the lawmaking process at some stage anyway. 
There are, however, important political aspects of 
the AAA referendum process which should be kept 
in mind. 

Instructions to County Committees. The county 
agricultural conservation committee, charged with 
the responsibility “for the proper holding of the 
referenda in the county,” was given detailed in- 
structions to follow. The first task of the com- 
mittee being to look after the time, place, and 
notice of the referendum, it was ordered in the 
instructions of November 1938 to: 


Designate one readily accessible place for balloting 
in each community and give public notice of the time 
and place for balloting by posting the applicable notice 
form at one or more places open to the public within 
each community at least five days in advance of the 
date of the referenda. 


The AAA was concerned that the farmers be 
adequately informed about the referendum. To 
that end the county committee was directed to: 


Make use (without advertising expense) of all avail- 
able agencies of public information, including news- 
papers and radio, to give cotton and flue-cured tobacco 
farmers in the county full and accurate public notice 
of the day and hours of voting, the location of polling 
places, and the rules governing eligibility to vote. Such 
notice should be given as soon as practicable after the 
plans for holding the referenda in the county have 
been made, but must be given at least five days in 
advance of the date of the referenda. 


The County Committee was also ordered to 
designate a referendum committee of three farmers 
in each AAA community, whose duty was to super- 
vise the actual balloting by (a) issuing ballot 
forms, (b) recording votes, (c) tabulating ballots, 
and (d) certifying results of the referendum in the 
community. 

Secrecy of Ballot Emphasized. In the first refer- 
endum it was recommended but not required that 
the balloting be secret. Subsequently it was felt 
desirable to make the secret ballot mandatory. 
The instructions sent on the eve of the second 
referendum, December 1938, ordered the county 


They explain further that “the larger question of 
national agricultural policy was answered by Congress” 
in the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


| _ 
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committee to “see that appropriate measures be 
taken to insure that each referendum is conducted 
by secret ballot.’”® These instructions were also 
passed on to the community referendum commit- 
tees. The regulations issued October 31, 1941 were 
even more explicit on the matter of secrecy. 
Section 7 (a) provided: 


The voting in the referendum shall be by secret 
ballot. Each voter shall, at the time he is handed the 
form on which to cast his ballot, be instructed to mark 
his ballot form so as to indicate clearly how he votes 
and in such manner that no one else shall see how he 
votes and then to fold his ballot and place it in the 
ballot box without allowing anyone else to see how he 
voted. A suitable place where each voter may mark and 
cast his ballot in secret and without coercion, duress, 
or interference of any sort whatever shall be provided 
in each polling place. Every unchallenged ballot shall 
be placed in the ballot box by the person who voted it. 
The fact that a voter fails to fold a ballot placed in 
the ballot box shall not invalidate it. It shall be the 
duty of each community referendum committee to see 
that no device of any sort whatever is used whereby 
any voter’s ballot may be identified (except as provided 
in these regulations in the case of a challenged ballot 
or a ballot cast by mail). 


As in the case of the original referendum under 
the Bankhead Act, regulations covering subsequent 
referendums made adequate provisions for investi- 
gating and settling controversies which might 
arise. 

The AAA referendum program made con- 
siderable use of “economic democratic machinery,” 
as the local organizations were often called.* The 
first duty of the community referendum committee 
was to arrange “for conducting the referenda by 
secret ballot.” Next it had the task of assisting the 
county committee in seeing that “adequate public 
notice of the time and place” of the voting was 
given. Secrecy was again emphasized by Section 
C-3 of the instructions to community referendum 
committees which required them to “provide a 
place where each eligible farmer can prepare and 
cast a ballot in secret and without interference.” 


29 Nevertheless, the writer’s field interviews revealed 
that referendum voting was often quite informal, many 
farmers showing no interest in keeping their vote 
secret. 

3%0U. S. Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Regulations Governing the Holding of Referenda on Mar- 
keting Quotas, MZ-650, Oct. 31, 1941, p. 4. 

31 Henry A. Wallace, Planning Ahead under the AAA 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture, Press Release 8951, 
Sept. 1934), 2. 
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Section C-6 reiterated the AAA’s desire for free 
and secret voting by ordering the community 
committee to “hold the referenda in a fair and 
unbiased manner and see that appropriate meas- 
ures are taken to insure that the referenda are 
conducted by secret ballot.” Going beyond this, 
the committee’s instructions of November 1938 
further were: 


See that no device is used whereby any voter’s bal- 
lot may be identified (except in the case of a chal- 
lenged ballot). Instruct each voter, as he is handed a 
ballot form, as to the procedure to be followed in cast- 
ing his ballot and instruct him to fold his ballot before 
he places it in the ballot box after he has marked 


The hours of voting in the referendums were 
usually from 9 a.m. until about 5 p.m., after which 
the ballot boxes were opened and the ballots 
canvassed. The canvassing of ballots was always 
to be “‘kept open to the public.” After the ballots 
were counted, recorded on specified forms, and 
their accuracy certified, the referendum commit- 


tee’s work ended with the delivery of the sealed 


ballots and executed forms to the County Com- 
mittee. The State committee was given the job of 
summarizing the county referendum returns and 
forwarding them to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administrator in Washington, where the “final and 
official tabulation of votes cast’? was made by the 
AAA and the results of the referendum announced 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The State com- 
mittee also was required to: 


Complete the investigation of any report from any 
county regarding controversies, irregularities, or the 
correctness of summaries of the referenda, not later 
than seven calendar days after the date of the refer- 
enda, and forward its findings in such cases to the 
applicable regional director. 


These referendums have been carried out so 
smoothly and efficiently, however, that this pro- 
vision has seldom been utilized. 

Since 1938 several marketing quota referendums 
have been held among producers of cotton, to- 
bacco, and several other crops under the general 
administrative conditions described above. The 
referendum process has been found to be generally 
satisfactory and has become an important method 
of ascertaining the opinion of farmers on crop 
control. It is interesting to observe how different 
the use of the referendum device has been in 
Europe and America during recent years. At the 
very time the referendum was being utilized for 


the purpose of attempting to extend and strengthen 
democracy in the United States, European dic- 
tators were wielding it to weaken democratic 
institutions and to consolidate their authoritarian 
dictatorships. Technically the voting in Europe 
concerned changes in the sovereignty of given 
territories and peoples and to be more precise, 
therefore, were called plebiscites. Essentially, how- 
ever, “A plebiscite is, literally, a popular refer- 
endum on any question.” 

The close relationship of the referendum to 
popular political institutions was expressed by 
Henry A. Wallace when as Secretary of Agri- 
culture he said that the referendums were “‘in line 
with the democratic principles under which this 
Government is founded.” As a matter of fact, 
many people became convinced very early that the 
referendum process, and the accompanying pro- 
gram of utilizing local committees of farmers, 
started us as Wallace said “‘on our way toward a 
true economic democracy, designed to rescue our 
political democracy from the danger of becoming 
a hollow mockery.” 

Constitutional Aspects of the AAA. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act raised interesting ques- 
tions of constitutional and administrative law as 
well as rather important political considerations. 
Like a number of other basic New Deal measures, 
notably the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act (commonly 
referred to as the Guffey Coal Act), this act 
provided for the participation of private or un- 
official groups in its administration and also certain 
discretion on the part of those charged with 
carrying it out. As Congress has found it necessary 
to legislate on increasingly complex economic prob- 
lems, “it has seemed expedient to invoke the 
assistance of interested parties, familiar with the 
minutiae upon which specific rules must be based 
and competent to pass judgment upon the efficacy 
of such regulations.’ 

The constitutional issues resulting from this 
situation center around such problems as the 
delegation of legislative authority, administrative 


“Sarah Wambaugh, “Plebiscite,” Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, 12: 163 (New York, 1934). 

® Wallace, Planning Ahead under the AAA, 1. The 
local manifestations of this machinery of “economic 
democracy” and the attitudes and action patterns 
which crystallized around it are important considera- 
tions of the writer’s study of participation in the AAA. 

* “Telegation of Power to Private Parties,” Columbia 
Law Review, 37: 448 (Mar. 1937). 
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discretion, and the extent to which private groups 
may legitimately participate in the administration 
of regulatory legislation carrying penalties. The 
matter of delegation of power to executive or ad- 
ministrative officers and agencies usually has been 
construed by the courts on the basis of whether a 
definite and adequate “rule” or “standard’’ for 
executive guidance was laid down by the statute, 
and whether checks to administrative discretion— 
such as the right of appeal—were provided. The 
National Industrial Recovery Act was voided by 
the Supreme Court on the ground, among others, 
that the powers delegated to the President were 
“unfettered” or “unconfined and vagrant,” going 
far beyond the bounds that a clear standard would 
have imposed.* Judicial construction of cases in- 
volving delegations to unofficial groups, however, 
has not been grounded on any similarly consistent, 
even if sometimes vague, principle such ag “definite 
standards.”** Instead, “‘a variety of ostensibly 
unrelated rationales” have been utilized, “with a 
tendency to employ tests which vary with the type 
of statute examined.’ 

A rather common type of delegation to private 
parties is the submission of a statute to the elec- 
torate for its approval—the basic referendum 
process. In the majority of cases, the courts have 
held, in the absence of a constitutional provision 
for a referendum, that submission of a proposal to 
all the State’s voters is an illegal delegation of 
legislative authority.* 


35 Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan, in 293 U. S. 388, 
421 (1935); and Schechter v. United States, in 295 
U. S. 495, 529-542 (1935). 

36 On the problems involved in judicial construction 
of the Constitution and the broad discretion per- 
mitted the Court in considering major questions of 
constitutionality, see Edward S. Corwin, The Twilight 
of the Supreme Court (New Haven, 1934), especially 
180-184; and Robert H. Jackson, The Struggle for 
Judicial Supremacy (New York, 1941), especially 86- 
235. 

Determination of when standards are sufficiently 
“clear and definite” is no easy task. See Louis L. Jaffe, 
“Law Making by Private Groups,” Harvard Law 
Review, 51: 201-253 (Dec. 1937), especially p. 214. 

37 “Delegation of Power to Private Parties,’ Co- 
lumbia Law Review, 37: 448. 

38 People ex rel Thompson v. Barnett, in 344 Illinois 
62, 176 N. E. 108 (1931). See also Westel Woodbury 
Willoughby, Constitutional Law of the United States 
(ed. 2, New York, 1929), 224-226. 

On the use of referendums in local government, see 
Walter F. Dodd, State Government (ed. 2, New York, 
1928), 524-535. 
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Some justices, however, have made notable 
dissents, one holding that this device was “an 
important adjunct to democratic government: it 
tests the readiness of the people and the likeli- 
hood of enforceability.”” Expressing the same point 
of view, Justice Holmes once declared that “the 
contrary view seems to me an echo of Hobbes’ 
theory that the surrender of Sovereignty by the 
people was final.’** On the other hand, local 
option laws, which are presented to the voters of 
smaller political areas and which deal with purely 
local matters, have been upheld.*® The state-wide 
referendum was considered to be an abdication of 
legislative functions, while the local option laws 
were seen as “contingencies” upon which the act of 
the legislature is to take effect. This judicial 
distinction is regarded by some observers as rather 
weak and tenuous because the legality of the 
statute, on both State and local levels, is con- 
ditionally dependent upon a favorable reception 
by the voters, and since in both situations a 
legislative function is performed by the electorate. 
They believe that the test of “contingency” should 
be strengthened by the use of a definite principle— 
one which determined whether the given body of 
voters specified in the statute is substantially the 
sole group affected by the action, and is adequately 
informed of the necessity for the legislation to be 
competent to pass judgment as to its desirability. 
This, it is concluded, would bring state-wide 
referendums within the pale of constitutionality 
where the legislation presented to the voters is of 
“general” concern. This assumes that inhabitants 
are best able to dispose of, and are alone seriously 
affected by, local matters. 

The Supreme Court of the United States passed 
on the constitutionality of the delegation of power 
to private groups made in the Guffey Coal Act. In 
this case,“' the court considered the provisions of 
the act which enabled part of the operators and 
miners—the latter represented by the union—to 
enter into agreements fixing maximum hours and 
minimum wages for the entire industry. The court 
declared that control of a minority by a competing 
majority was “legislative delegation in its most 


8° This statement and the preceding are quoted by 
Jaffe in Harvard Law Review, 51: 222. 

4 State ex rel McLeod v. Harvey, in 170 So. 153 
(Fla. 1936). Other cases are cited in the Yale Law 
Journal, 41: 134, n. 15-17 (Nov. 1931). 

“| Carter v. Carter Coal Company, in 298 U. S. 238, 
311 (1936). 
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obnoxious form.” In the Guffey Coal Act, Congress 
specified the sanctions for violation of the law 
whatever it might be; the precise content, however, 
was to be worked out in part by private parties, 
This, the court held, was a “governmental func- 
tion” and delegating it to private bodies consti- 
tuted “clearly a denial of rights safeguarded by the 
due process clause of the Fifth Amendment. . . .” 

The original Agricultural Adjustment Act re- 
quired neither group initiative nor participation, 
although it authorized the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to utilize producers and producer asso- 
ciations in the administration of the act. Section 
10b of the act provided that “The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to establish, for the more 
effective administration of the functions vested in 
him by this title, State and local committees, or 
associations of producers . . . when in his judgment 
they are qualified to do so, to act as agents of their 
members and patrons in connection with the distri- 
bution of rental or benefit payments.” 

Two types of programs were carried on under 
this act. First, benefit payments were made to 
farmers who agreed to reduce their crop acreage. 
Formally, this was a program of voluntary par- 
ticipation—at least in a legal sense. The early crop 
restriction programs were not subject to the vote 
of the farmers, but in drafting the plan farm 
organizations were consulted regularly. At the end 
of the first year, the question of continuing acreage 


control was put to a vote of the producers who | 


gave it a heavy majority. 
The other program provided for by the act was 
a series of “licenses” and “‘marketing agreements.” 


These were compulsory schemes but applied only | 


to the marketing of the minor crops—fruits, vege- 
tables, and dairy products. They controlled the 
activities of growers and handlers. A total quota 
for market was usually set and prorated among 
growers and handlers. Such matters as terms and 
practices and, at times, the price to the producer, 
were fixed. It was administrative practice to 
consult producer representatives (cooperatives 
were usually dominant) before drawing up the 
regulations. The proposed regulations were then 
discussed at public hearings and, before going into 
effect, were submitted to producers for their 
approval.” 

The participation of producers in carrying out 


“Processors and handlers apparently were not 
generally polled. See Jaffe in Harvard Law Review, 
51: 238. 
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the agricultural adjustment program was quite 
important, as pointed out in the discussion of the 
county and community committees. Administra- 
tion of the benefit payment plans, fixing of quotas 
for individual farmers, checking on compliance 
with allotments, and other duties were performed 
by these local farmer committees. It appears that 
these county associations had no legislative or rule- 
making functions. None of the decisions of these 
committees were final, appeal to the higher State 
and Federal authorities being possible. 

Perhaps of even greater importance was the 
participation of interested private groups in the 
administration of the licenses and marketing agree- 
ments. Their participation was not provided for in 
the statute itself, but was usual administrative 
practice.“ Sometimes boards, elected by growers 
and packers, were authorized to estimate market 
demand, to fix quotas for handlers, and to control 
prices. Their rulings were subject to disapproval 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. When the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act was amended in 1935, 
the principle of producer and handler approval was 
adopted formally. However, the compulsory pro- 
gram could not be made effective unless the 
“Secretary of Agriculture determines that the 
issuance of such order is approved or favored” by 
at least two-thirds of the growers in number or 
volume of the product to be put under quotas. 

The Supreme Court has passed on constitutional 
aspects of the revised AAA program in several im- 
portant cases. In two of these cases,** it held a 
very liberal view as to how clear and definite must 
be the legislative standards or criteria under 
which Congress may delegate legislative power to 
executive officers. The cases involved action of the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the statute regu- 
lating the marketing of milk in the urban areas 


48 However, their views must have had considerable 
weight in Washington. The correspondence of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the National Archives 
shows that when the Secretary received a complaint 
from a farmer the first step was usually to refer him to 
his county committee. 

“ Harold B. Rowe, Tobacco Under the AAA (Wash- 
ington, 1935), 100-105, 112-113. 

49 Stat. 753 (1935), 7 U. S. C. A. Sec. 608c (8-9). 
The approval of only 50 percent of the handlers is 
sought, but it may be dispensed with if the Secretary 
finds urgency. 

“6 United States v. Rock Royal Cooperative, in 307 
U. S. 533 (1939); and Hood and Sons v. United States, 
ibid., 588. 
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of New York and Boston respectively. The Secre- 
tary was given broad powers to carry out the 
purposes of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937; the only restriction on his actions was 
the declaration of policy in the act which says: 
“to establish and maintain such orderly marketing 
conditions for agricultural commodities in inter- 
state commerce as will establish prices to farmers 
at a level that will give agricultural commodities 
a purchasing power with respect to articles that 
farmers buy equivalent to the purchasing power of 
agricultural commodities in the base period [1909- 
1914). 

To carry out this policy, the Secretary was 
authorized to enter into agreements with producers 
and handlers of agricultural products, to establish 
uniform prices to be paid to producers by handlers 
of milk, to stabilize prices received by producers, 
etc. It was alleged that this act unconstitutionally 
delegated legislative power to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Objection was also made to subsection 
19 which provided that, for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the issuance of an order is 
approved, the “Secretary may conduct a refer- 
endum among producers.” This, it was charged, 
was an unlawful delegation to producers of the 
legislative power to put an order into effect in a 
market. A majority of the court, however, de- 
clared that the basic policy of restoring “parity 
prices” was a sufficiently adequate guide to the 
Secretary’s discretion to meet the allegation of 
invalid delegation. As to the producer referendum, 
Justice Reed, speaking for the court in the Rock 
Royal Case, stated that “in considering this ques- 
tion, we must assume that the Congress had the 
power to put this order into effect without the 
approval of anyone. Whether producer approval by 
election is necessary or not, a question we reserve, 
a requirement of such approval would not be an 
invalid delegation.” 

An attack on the validity of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 arose under the sections 
providing for the establishment of marketing 
quotas for flue-cured tobacco. (There are similar 
sections dealing with cotton, corn, wheat, and 
rice.) An injunction was sought by certain pro- 
ducers who exceeded their quotas to prevent local 
warehousemen from deducting the 50 percent 
penalties provided for under the act from the sale 
of the amount of tobacco in excess of the assigned 


“ 50 Stat. 246 (1937), 7 U. S. C. A. Sec. 602 (1). 
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quotas.** The appellants alleged that the act was 
unconstitutional on the ground, as outlined by 
Justice Roberts, “(1) that the act is a statutory 
plan to control agricultural production and, there- 
fore, beyond the powers delegated to Congress; 
(2) that the standard for calculating farm quotas 
is uncertain, vague, and indefinite, resulting in an 
unconstitutional delegation of legislative power to 
the Secretary; (3) that, as applied to the appellants’ 
1938 crop, the act takes their property without due 
process of law.” 

The Supreme Court held that the statute did not 
attempt to control production. “It sets no limit 
upon the acreage which may be planted or pro- 
duced and imposes no penalty for the planting and 
producing of tobacco in excess of the marketing 
quota. It purports to be solely a regulation of 
interstate commerce, which it reaches and effects 
at the throat where tobacco enters the stream of 
commerce,—the marketing warehouse.”’ On the 
second point, the Court declared that “definite 
standards are laid down for the government of 
the Secretary, first, in fixing the quota and, 
second, in its allotment amongst states and farms.” 
Continuing, the Court pointed out: 


He is directed to adjust the allotments so as to allow 
for specified factors which have abnormally affected 
the production of the state or the farm in question in 
the test years. Certainly fairness requires that some 
such adjustment shall be made. The Congress has 
indicated in detail the considerations which are to be 
held in view in making these adjustments, and, in 
order to protect against arbitrary action, has afforded 
both administrative and judicial review to correct er- 
rors. This is not to confer unrestrained arbitrary power 
on an executive officer. In this respect the act is valid 
within the decisions of this court respecting delegation 
to administrative officers. 


Regarding the third issue, the majority opinion 
stated that the argument of the appellants “‘over- 
looks the circumstance that the statute operates 
not on farm production, as the appellants insist, 
but upon the marketing of their tobacco in inter- 
state commerce.” 

The revised AAA program thus has withstood 
the ordeal of judicial construction. As presently 
interpreted and administered, there appears to be 
no serious question of constitutionality. There are, 
however, important political considerations which 
should be discussed in connection with the act. 

Political Implications of the Referendum Process. 


“ Mulford v. Smith, in 307 U. S. 38 (1939). 
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A basic question may arise in the minds of some 
as to the wisdom and propriety of utilizing the 
referendum process. In systems of democratic 
control, the machinery through which the control 
is made effective is patently of great concern. Is it 
wise to permit functional groups to participate in 
the administration of important economic legisla- 
tion of this sort? May the referendums be construed 
as & situation in which “farmers vote programs for 
themselves”? In short, what may be the conse- 
quences of permitting private functional groups to 
participate in the governmental process of policy 
determination? 

Technically, producer participation under the 
AAA referendum process does not raise as serious 
legal and political issues as did some of the other 
New Deal legislation alluded to, for the groups 
concerned in the AAA did not have the function of 
initiation. They voiced their acceptance or non- 
acceptance of a situation; they did not make it. 
The Secretary of Agriculture determined the need 
for and size of the quota. He, in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, was guided by satisfactorily defi- 
nite standards in exercising his discretion. More- 
over, some courts have considered group initiation 
and participation to be permissible—when pro- 
vision is made for the concurrence by the ad- 
ministrative official in the terms of the regula- 
tions.“ This would appear to be logical and fair, 
since provision for appeal from local decisions 
seems to satisfy the necessary requirements of due 
process. 

Federal agricultural policy requires a vote of 
ratification by interested producers before a control 
program or marketing plan can become effective. 
In certain cases, this obviously might, by giving it 
the use of coercive sanction, increase the power of 
the dominant group. It should also be remembered 
that a veto may not be of very much use without 
leadership and effective organization—attributes 
which inferior groups, such as croppers, usually do 
not have. But even with these limitations on the 
value of democratic procedures, it should not be 
forgotten that the franchise provides even the un- 
organized groups—who may in some instances be 
a majority—an opportunity they would not other- 


49 Agricultural Prorate Committee v. Supreme Court, 
in 5 Cal. (ed. 2) 550; 55 P. (2d) 495 (1936); United 
States v. Edwards, 14 F. Supp. 384 (S. D. Cal. 1936). 


In these cases, the legislation was held constitutiona | 


without passing on the question specifically. See Jaffe 
in Harvard Law Review, 51: 238, n. 1. 
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wise possess. The weaker elements of a functional 
group might face a situation in which it is necessary 
for them to accept some program, but they might 
be able to secure concessions otherwise unob- 
tainable; awareness of them might conceivably 
affect the original drafting of the program. 

To those who might feel inclined to question the 
AAA program’s bringing private groups into policy 
formulation at this stage, it might be pointed out 
that the entrance of interest groups into this 
function is quite usual under our system of govern- 
ment. Furthermore, as mentioned previously, the 
function of the private groups at this point is 
acceptance rather than initiation. It seems inevi- 
table that they bring their influence to bear at 
some stage of the legislative and administrative 
processes. Recognizing their existence formally, 
Congress now requires the registration of lobbyists 
in Washington. If they fail or have only limited 
success at one stage, they rejoin the attack at the 
next; and usually this sustained pressure gets 
results. Can it be that the particular time or stage 
at which they assert themselves is of transcending 
importance? One student of the subject has pointed 
out that “in practice the initiative and referendum 
have been used by various organized groups that 
have been unable to obtain or to block desired 
action by the legislature.’”’ And this, he concluded 
without alarm, “is, of course, not a matter for 
surprise, since the same organized groups furnish 
the activating force in the ordinary legislative 
process.’’5° 


5 Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups, 225. 
See also Jaffe in Harvard Law Review, 51: 252. 
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Indeed, some students of government are con- 
vinced that the real nature of modern society 
cannot be clearly understood unless analyzed in 
terms of the impact of pluralistic forces on the 
legal and political institutions.” It may be that 
the referendum has possibilities of helping to meet 
part of the criticism aimed at contemporary society 
—and without seriously disturbing our basic tra- 
ditional institutions and political ideals. A central 
idea of the political theory of some writers has been 
that the consent of those affected by law is needed 
in order to give it moral sanction and effective 
enforceability and that our present political organ- 
isms do not for this purpose place representation 
on a sufficiently realistic and equitable basis.” 
From this point of view, the open participation of 
functional groups in the governmental process 
might be considered to represent a desirable de- 
velopment in the evolution of our political insti- 
tutions. It may help to make public administration 
both more effective and more democratic. Certainly 
these are desirable goals, especially in a fast- 
moving era requiring increasingly complex action 
programs by the government. 


5t See Francis W. Coker, “Pluralism,” in Charles E. 
Merriam and Harry Elmer Barnes, History of Political 
Theories (New York, 1924), 111, and the same author’s 
“Pluralism” in Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 12: 
170-173 (New York, 1934); Harold J. Laski, Studies in 
Law and Politics (New Haven, 1932), 244-246, and 
Foundations of Sovereignty (New York, 1921), 232-249. 

5 See the writings of Harold J. Laski; Jaffe, in 
Harvard Law Review, 51:210-212; and Ernest S. 
Griffith, The Impasse of Democracy (New York, 1939), 
especially 128-140. 


NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS 


Edward Everett Dale of the University of Oklahoma 
is the author of two recent books: The Indians of the 
Southwest: A Century of Development under the United 
States (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1949, 
283 p.), and Oklahoma: The Story of a State (Evanston, 
Ill., Row, Peterson & Co., 1949, 448 p.). 

Clarence H. Danhof’s article on “American Evalua- 
tions of European Agriculture,” appears in the Journal 
of Economic History, Supplement, 9: 61-71 (1949). 

Robert G. Dunbar of Montana State College spent 
part of the summer of 1950 in Colorado doing research 
on water history. 

A. N. Duckham, who served as agricultural attaché 
at the British Embassy in Washington, D. C., during 
the war and postwar years has returned to England. 


Walter H. Ebling’s 8-page summary of “‘The Devel- 
opment and Status of Data and Reports on Crops and 
Markets” appears in the Wisconsin State Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin 296 (Madison, 1949). 

The paper by Everett E. Edwards on “Europe’s 
Contribution to the American Dairy Industry” has 
been printed in the Journal of Economic History, 
Supplement, 9: 72-84 (1949). 

Elmer Ellis of the University of Missouri was 
elected president of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association at its annual meeting on April 21, 1950. 

Gilbert C. Fite taught at the University of Missouri 
during the summer of 1950. He is on leave of absence 
from the University of Oklahoma during 1950-51 to 
collect the records and write a history of the Mount 
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Rushmore National Memorial. He is working in collab- 
oration with the Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
Society and the National Park Service. He has an 
article on “Development of the Cotton Industry by 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Indian Territory” in the 
Journal of Southern History, 15: 342-353 (August 
1949). 

Paul W. Gates of Cornell University taught at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, during the 1950 
summer session. 

Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Caro- 
lina is the editor of Essays in Southern History (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1949), a 
volume dedicated to J..G. de Roulhac Hamilton by 
former students. Included in the volume is an essay 
by Green on “Some Aspects of the Convict Lease 
System in the Southern States.” 

John D. Hicks of the University of California, Berke- 
ley, is visiting professor of American history and 
institutions at the University of Cambridge, England, 
for the academic year 1950-51. 

Sherman E. Johnson of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics is the author of Changes in American Farm- 
ing, issued as U. S. Department of Agriculture Miscel- 
laneous Publication 707 (75 p., December 1949), which 
affords a valuable evaluation of the nature and strength 
of forces that have shaped the course of agricultural 
production in recent years. 

Weymouth T. Jordan of Florida State University 
has an article on “Plantation Medicine in the Old 
South,” in the Albama Review. April 1950, p. 83-107. 

Thomas LeDuc of Oberlin College taught at the 
University of Nebraska during the summer of 1950. 

Guy A. Lee has gone to Germany to do historical] 
work at the American Military Post in Frankfort. 

James C. Malin of the University of Kansas is the 
author of “Ecology and History” in the Scientific 
Monthly, 70: 295-298 (May 1950). 

Theodore Saloutos of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, has an article on “Theodore Hirth and 
the Missouri Farmers’ Association” in the Missouri 
Historical Review for October 1949. 

A life member of the A. H. S., Louis Bernard 
Schmidt, professor at Iowa State College since 1906, is 
on part time indefinitely after June 1, 1950. At his new 
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residence, 3347 East Pima Avenue, Tucson, Arizona, 
he will do “some of the things I have wanted to get 
done: reading, writing, and so on.” The entire April 
1950 number of the Palimpsest, published by the State 
Historical Society of Iowa, is devoted to his article on 
“Farm Organizations in Iowa.” 

Paul F. Sharp of Iowa State College is the author of 
“When Our West Moved North” in the American 
Historical Review, 55: 286-300 (January 1950). 

J. Allen Tower of Birmingham-Southern College 
has an article on “Cotton Changes in Alabama, 1879- 
1946” in Economic Geography, 26: 6-28 (January 1950). 

H. H. Warner has been on leave from the University 
of Hawaii to study agricultural problems and organize 
an experiment station and extension service program 
on. Okinawa. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURAL PERIODICALS 


The 16-page pamphlet entitled Agricultural Period- 
icals of the British Isles, 1681-1900, and Their Location 
(Cambridge, England, Library, School of Agriculture, 
1950, 2 shillings), compiled by F. A. Buttress, is a 
useful reference for agricultural historians. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following individuals have recently been added 
to the Agricultural History Society’s membership: 
Jack Abramowitz, Columbia University; M. Anderson, 
Sydney, Australia; Ernest T. Baughman, Franklin 
Park, Ill.; E. W. Bowers, Clarksville, Texas; David J. 
Brandenburg, American University; Marc M. Cle- 
worth, Elgin, Ill.; Jean Dhondt, Ghent, Belgium; Jack 
J. Diamond, New York City; Samuel P. Hays, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; A. Hyde, Cambridge, England; Nelson | 
Klose, Central State College, Edmond, Okla.; Barnes 
F. Lathrop, University of Texas; John B. MacInnes, 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass.; Sam McKelvie, 
Valentine, Nebr.; W. E. Minchinton, University College 
of Swansea, England; G. Muttucomaroe, Bulathko- 
hupitiya, Ceylon; Ben F. Rogers, University of Minne- 
sota; L. Walter Seegers, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh; Ray Ridvan H. Taskin, Ankara, Turkey; 
Walter P. Webb, University of Texas; Peter Weiden- 
bacher, Bucknell University; and David L. Wickens, 
Vienna, Va. 
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A LIVESTOCK SPECIALIST LOOKS AT AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 


EDWARD N. WENTWORTH 


Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Chicago, Illinois 


From my locus in the livestock industry I face a 
group of professional historians with complete 
trepidation.* The topic suggests that I express an 
epinion, and long ago I learned that that is the 
easiest way to expose one’s ignorance. Besides, 
many of the points which make livestock history 
valuable to a stockman seem outmoded and of op- 
posite trend from the interpretive and analytical 
methods of the modern historian. It is not my 
intention to discuss these methods, but instead to 
point out what names and dates, so dear to the 
old-fashioned schoolmaster, mean to a stockman. 
Also I wish to solicit your help in urging the pres- 
entation of more associated and identifying in- 
formation whenever names in agricultural history 
can be recorded. Please do not think though, 
because I treat the subject with a light touch, 
that it is unimportant. 

There is nothing new in such a plea, but in this 
instance it has the advantage that names in live- 
stock history do more than glorify an individual; 
they stand for something tangible as well. Those 
who are fortunate enough to have read Alvin H. 
Sanders’ Shorthorn Cattle, written over fifty years 
ago, know what I mean. He brought back the 
atmosphere, the culture, the quality of the times, 
the creative characteristics of the owner, and the 
illustrious heredity of the breeding animals. 

To most of you the names of the sires in Amos 
Cruickshank’s half-century-gone herd of Short- 
horns at Sittyton, 12 miles northwest of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, have no significance and may sound 
romantic or overpretentious. Such registered titles 
as Fairfax Royal, Matadore, Plantagenet, Lord 
Raglan, Lancaster Comet, Champion of England, 
Grand Monarque, Scotland’s Pride, Pride of the 
Isles, Royal Duke of Gloster, Roan Gauntlet, 
Barmpton, and Cumberland recall fanciful ap- 
pellations from story books. But to the initiated, 
some of these names indicate the period when 
Cruickshank, the founder of the great Scottish 


* This article is the address presented by the author 
at the luncheon of the Agricultural History Society 
with the American Historical Association in Chicago 
on December 28, 1950. 
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Shorthorn strain, was scouring the British Isles for 
herd bulls and assembling the bloodlines he re- 
quired, while others suggest the days when he had 
created his type and was breeding his own sires. 
This is the sine qua non achievement of the breeder. 
That sequence of sires—Cumberland, by Pride of 
the Isles, by Scotland’s Pride, by Grand Monarque, 
by Champion of England—may bring to mind the 
vacuous genealogies sold to human aspirants seek- 
ing glittering ancestral glories, but the Shorthorn 
breeders usually stop reading a pedigree when they 
reach Champion of England, and revisualize the 
steps in constructive beef types taken before and 
after Cruickshank produced this famous founda- 
tion sire. While some intervening generations may 
be hazy in their minds, modern Shorthorn breeders 
link this great achievement with their operations 
today. And Shorthorns are only one breed out of 
many, while Cruickshank’s herd was only one 
foundation herd out of numerous ones. But they 
each have an identity, requiring historical recogni- 
tion. 

Hence to breeders and producers of most live- 
stock, names and dates, pedigrees and showyard 
winnings, and records of commercial production 
carry meanings of technical and associative signifi- 
cance for which another’s interpretation cannot 
substitute. The catalyzer in the livestock industry 
in the United States, and probably in the whole 
world, has always been the rugged individualist— 
the man who habitually thinks of himself in rela- 
tion to Nature, rather than in relation to social 
assistance and political subsidy. Too much agri- 
cultural history has ignored these “strong silent 
men” whom fiction writers formerly played up so 
dramatically. Instead it has emphasized the vocal 
groups who sought and obtained aid in the open- 
ing of the new country. These latter activities make 
interesting, and often complicated, reading, and 
the success in providing them with legislative as- 
sistance leaves our professional “‘do-gooders” with 
a quivering thrill of satisfaction over the “social 
advantages” that have been gained. But such 
people never set the pattern of action that coped 
with Nature. 
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Do not think I am unsympathetic. The difficulty 
is that my scientific training was predominantly 
biological, and I still believe unhesitatingly in the 
importance of superior germ plasm and the survival 
of the fittest. They alone lead to the breaking of 
trails, utilizing of deserts, converting of mountain 
grasses to human foods and the green pastures and 
still waters of the psalmist. Caring for people 
within the beneficiary class may perhaps have 
populated the West from the French and Indian 
wars forward, and the record has been important 
of preservation, but it was the individualist, stand- 
ing on his own feet, who built the agriculture of the 
corn belt and ranch country. His name and his 
record mean much in mutual association. 

Like Cruickshank’s Sittyton, to which I have 
already referred, a herd or flock in the hands of a 
master is a combination of many things. Essentially 
it includes the personality and the ability of the 
owner, his relative position among his fellows in 
volume or value of production, the upward or 
downward trend of his accomplishments, the qual- 
ity of animals produced, fed, and marketed, and 
the spread of his influence throughout the agricul- 
tural field. Such a combination is not only a sum- 
mation of the past, but in a purebred or top 
commercial herd is also an earnest of the future. 
Animals from superior herds carry on successfully 
when transferred elsewhere. One can cite many 
examples from the purebreds, but a current one is 
the magnificent Hereford herd of Governor Roy 
Turner in Oklahoma, which has progressed suc- 
cessfully for more than a decade—after being 
created under the guidance of Robert H. Hazlett 
near El Dorado, Kansas, and including nearly 
forty years of closed breeding within the herd. The 
only way in which such an entity can be connected 
through the generations and can be quickly de- 
scribed or identified is by the mame of a person or 
of a line of breeding. 

Since such names in animal husbandry represent 
complexes, it is obvious why stockmen like to have 
historians record and repeat them. They mean far 
more than an abstract presentation of theories or 
trends. Some writers fear to present too many 
names, lest they be accused of overemphasizing 
the individuals mentioned. In writing some of my 
papers on sheep history in association journals, 
county papers, farm papers, etc., in order to try 
out locally the accuracy of the data I had col- 
lected for the book, America’s Sheep Trails, I found 
that two things interested people regionally—the 
location of the farms or ranches on which the men 


operated about whom I was writing, and the routes 
by which they came there if they were pioneers, 
They wanted to know the creeks or rivers along 
which they traveled, the hills or mountain ranges 
they had to cross, and the hazards of Indians, or 
predatory animals, or storms. In their own lo- | 
calities all of these past incidents could be visual- 
ized, and the efforts, or the hardships, or even the 
daily tasks, could be reconstructed mentally. Out 
in the West I had at least a dozen men in each 
State tell me how much they appreciated knowing 
the routes the pioneer sheepmen traveled and the 
names of the men or families who came with them. 

Such detail seemed sufficiently desirable that I 
included much of it when I turned in my manv- 
script. My readers still liked it, according to their 
letters, but I gave considerable offense to at least 
two reviewers—one of whom accused me of trying } 
to add local geographies in order to fill out the 
book, and another who charged me with writing a 
“mug history,” that old style of county volume in 
which for a stated sum a local luminary could have 
his picture and a laudatory biography printed. 
Since I acquired no bank balance as a result of 
the opportunity, such a statement did not bother 
me. I was writing for stockmen and animal tech- 
nologists, not professional historians, but I now 
understand from practical experience why so many 
writers shun names and identifications; they fear 
that they will be accused of going into politics or 
advertising. Also they might be “too tired” to do 


the necessary research for proper identification. 
But names are necessary. Just as Frederick 
Jackson Turner’s concept of the influence of the 
frontier, or the food and population doctrine of 
Thomas Robert Malthus, or Karl Marx’s scheme 
of a socialistic state can be brought to mind more 
vividly by the mention of their names than by a 
bald restatement of their principles, so does the 
thrill of Gudgell & Simpson’s Anxiety 4th, or Sir 
George MacPherson Grant’s Trojan-Ericas deline- 
ate a phase of livestock achievement that pages of 
detailed analyses would fail to recreate. Some men 
were geniuses with wrinkly Merinos, or with the 
fattening of meat animals, or with trail herds, and 
their ability to combine judgment, technical skills, 
and financial concentrations entitles them to a 
place in agricultural history as enduring as that 
which has been accorded Eli Whitney, for example. 
But because so many writers have lacked the 
agricultural experience or technical knowledge to 
appreciate these accomplishments, and because so 
many of these historic personalities merely left 
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ideas, or successfully operating farms and ranches, 
rather than laborsaving machines, blueprints, or 
political panaceas, they are too often ignored in 
historical treatises. 

Let me cite you two examples that have bothered 
me in integrating past data—you have all had 
similar experiences, I know. In the October 1950 
issue of the Brand Book, published by the Denver 
posse of the Westerners, there appears an extract 
from the diary of Lavincia Bent, a relative of the 
famous family who operated the Indian trading 
post known as Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas River 
in southeastern Colorado. This extract deals with 
“A Western Sheep Drive as Seen from Brigham 
Young’s Carriage, 1882” and contains many items 
that should prove significant to a student of 
western agricultural history, providing the same 
degree of identification had been prepared for some 
of the interesting people met en route as was 
furnished about the author herself. 

For example, on August 24 and 25, in the vicinity 
of Rawlins, Wyoming, they met a Mr. Taylor with 
3,800 California sheep. Miss Bent’s brother-in-law 
(unnamed except to be calleti George and identified 
as having driven the sheep trail from California 
once or twice before) yearned most desperately for 
a part of that band, but since Taylor would not 
sell, what do we learn about him? Nothing as to 
his full name, nothing about his being the early- 
day sheep king in that section of the country, and 
nothing about his paternal partnerships with young 
Scotchmen that left the North Platte and Big Horn 
valleys of Wyoming dotted with flocks that are 
the backbone of the State’s wool production today. 
No, all we learn is that Mr. Taylor was Scotch, and 
knew, more or less emphatically, “what he wants 
to do.” That is a nondistinctive attribute in a 
Scot. Did you ever meet one who wasn’t that way? 

On September 25th they discovered Lee & 
Blewett loading sheep at Denver Junction, near 
Julesburg, Colorado. Again not a word to tell us 
that they had fallen in with one of the most im- 
portant of the great firms of trail drivers that 
moved thousands upon thousands of sheep and 
cattle from the Pacific States to the ranges and 
feed lots of the intermountain and high plains 
regions. Had they met Cyrus H. McCormick, 
Mark Twain, P. D. Armour, Eugene Field, or 
General Philip Sheridan, the incident might have 
called for a voluminous footnote. I do not blame 
the diarist; some of the matters I have mentioned 
still needed accomplishment. Neither do I blame 
the editor too greatly. I blame the custom of re- 
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garding the personality and achievements of such 
individuals as unnecessary for historical identifi- 
cation. 

Incidentally this reminds me of another “pet 
peeve” of mine, this same General Sheridan. Really 
I hold nothing against him—I blame the indexers. 
When I was gathering material for America’s Sheep 
Trails, I would find books with several pages de- 
voted to significant events in populating the West 
with sheep, but if I tried to find those pages in the 
index, the only word starting with S-H-E would be 
Sheridan, General Philip H., and he would probably 
be mentioned once in the text as having passed 
through some spot or having issued a particular 
military order. Sheep, much more significant from 
an agricultural standpoint, would be completely 
ignored. 

To take my point beyond the editor to the 
author, although without animus in this particular 
case because she is a very fine person, I should like 
to refer to a paper by that stimulating writer on 
southwestern sheep history, Mrs. Winifred Thal- 
man Kupper. In the Southwest Sheep and Goat 
Raiser for December 1945, she wrote of a “Sheep 
Drive in the ’90’s” by her uncle, Robert Maudslay. 
Among others, a “Mr. Long” is mentioned who 
furnished Mr. Maudslay with a “nice little bunch 
of ten thousand” sheep, purchased in California, 
but delivered in Arizona. 

Who was Mr. Long? There were relatively few 
men financing the trailing of mice little bunches of 
ten thousand sheep eastward, and as far as I know 
there was only one person engaged in this business 
named Long—J. B. Long of Great Falls, Montana. 
Plenty of records are available as to his operations 
in Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and northern Cali- 
fornia, but nothing about his enterprises, if any, 
in the Southwest. At my request Mrs. Kupper did 
her best to identify him, but was unsuccessful. If 
all of us had developed a routine of checking names 
sufficiently, that further identification, or reason- 
able clues to identification, were available before a 
name was published in a historical paper, how 
many gaps in agricultural and business knowledge 
could be filled. Poor Mr. Maudslay had passed to a 
region where trail hazards are not supposed to 
exist, before I could inquire of his niece. 

Livestock history involves an evolution of ideas 
and ideals as well as a progression of statistics. In 
fact statistics usually conceal historical facts by 
the equal representation of unequal things. For 
instance, the freight rate on shipping race horses 
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and dynamite is practically the same, but the jobs 
are not alike. 

May I note one or two instances of the applica- 
tion of an idea? The principles of selection for use 
seem to have been appreciated by scattered in- 
dividuals at least three millenia ago, particularly 
in the case of wool. Throughout castern Asia, es- 
pecially in Tyre and Sidon of ancient Phoenicia, 
the spinners early noted the variations in fleece 
quality, and developed a technique of selecting, 
weaving, and dying the finer wools, and discovering 
markets for their products through their mariners. 
Other phases of selection applied to horses, and 
types suitable as chargers, chariot animals, and 
bearers of armor were identified long before those 
desirable for saddle transportation, cartage, plow, 
and racing were set apart. But who thought of 
applying selection to heredity? 

It is said that the Bedouins started to apply the 
principles of selection to abstract things like blood- 
line and pedigree when they began retaining the 
progeny of outstanding mares. According to Sir 
William Ridgeway, the early Arabians had the 
concept all worked out traditionally. The people 
themselves were descended from Ishmael, who in- 
herited a valuable horse, of the already-recognized 
Khul strain. The Anezah tribe of Bedouins had 
the best mounts, since they descended in direct 
line from Ishmael through the Sheik Salaman, 
who functioned about 1635 B.C. Incidentally he 
lived within a century or two of the time when the 
horse first entered Egypt. This sheik had five mares 
known as the Al Khemseh mares, and from their 
progeny came the best and the most popular blood. 
Among these five strains, the most desirable de- 
scended from the great Keheilet Ajuz. 

And why not? Their folklore stated that an Arab 
chieftain tried to escape his enemies on the back of 
his favorite mare. Not only was the journey long 
and hard, but the mare was momentarily expecting 
one of those Hollywood blessed events. While rest- 
ing at noon the day he finally reached his oasis, 
the foal arrived, but before the mare could suckle 
her, the enemy appeared and he had to gallop 
away. 

To his surprise and pride the foal followed and 
reached his tent shortly after him. As the war was 
not ended, the foal was placed in the custody of 
an old woman for raising and came to be known 
as Keheilet Ajuz (the mare of the old woman). 
Not all names have as rich an association as this, 
and I hesitated long before repeating this story 
to you, lest some advertising copy writer for reju- 
venating Hadacol might claim this incident for his 
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Ponce de Leon elixir. But to give a stronger his- 
torical background I should report that the mare 
on which Mahomet made his historic hegi:. to 
Mecca became the founder of another che~ shed 
bloodline. 

Experience taught the Arab raiders that the most 
trying phases of their desert wars were overcome 
more successfully astride mares than stallions or 
geldings—in fact the Arabs never used geldings 
except as a last resort, and were opposed to pro- 
ducing them. In his Drinkers of the Wind, Carl E. 
Raswan has quoted an old Arab as saying, “A 
dhaker—male—will never do. You must ride an 
entha—female. A stallion can never be a war 
horse.” Those Arabian mares must have had the 
hardihood of our modern female wrestlers. 

The Bedouins loved their horses for sentimental 
and spiritual values, for intimate association with 
personal events. Thereby they discovered and 
valued other qualities in their horses than endu- 
rance, speed, and stylish carriage. And it is not 
surprising that the name of the famous foundation 
mare brought instantly to a warrior’s mind the 
kind of an animal involved—far more effectively 
than a catalog of her vices and virtues. And still 
not more surprising that the mare established a 
bloodline and bequeathed her name to it. 


Livestock history is personalized history. It in- 
tersects the full stream of the biological and social 
sciences—theaters of activity sufficiently special- 
ized so that the moving trends of thought have 
now diverged markedly and the leaders in each 
science have lost intimacy of contact among them- 
selves. More than ever we need names that we 
may connect the details when we cross these differ- 
ent currents of life, to prove the linkages which 
bind our civilization together. 

I can perhaps close no more appropriately than 
to reiterate something I wrote in the foreword to 
America’s Sheep Trails. 


... history is neither lived nor written, except by the | 
actors that move across its pages, and those who | 
disapprove the recording of many names will remember 
that those very names provide the clues for further | 


research into the ovine tradition. Flocks came into 
being only as an expression of the flockmaster behind 
them. Sheep trails cross the American horizon because 
someone herded the flocks, picked out the bedgrounds, 
dispersed the predators, and turned ram, ewe, wether, 
lamb, and wool into living achievement. 


Substitute the word livestock for flocks or sheep, 
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herdsman for flockmaster, and the appropriate 
names for the sexes and young of the species con- 
sidered, and I think you will understand the 
earnestness of my plea as a livestock specialist, 
even though it may sometimes have seemed a bit 
labored and overstrained. More than a half century 
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ago a writer whose identity I have now forgotten 
(what a commentary on my thesis for using names) 
freed young folks from the many social restrictions 
of the day by saying, “Children are people!”” May 
I paraphrase this, in many syllables, by saying, 
“Livestock names are true historical entities’? 


NOAH B. CLOUD’S ACTIVITIES ON BEHALF OF SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 


WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 


Department of History, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


One of the most active promoters of agriculture 
in the ante-bellum South was Noah B. Cloud, of 
Macon County, Alabama.’ Born in 1809, he was a 
native of Edgefield District, South Carolina. Train- 
ing himself as a physician at the Jefferson Medical 
College, from which he graduated in 1835,? he 
moved to Alabama early in 1838. He turned imme- 
diately to a study of improved farming practices,® 
and in the next twenty years he established him- 
self as a highly respected and recognized leader in 
the extensive agricultural reform movement in his 
region. Having wealth and earning more, he was 
free to pursue his interests.‘ Before the Civil War 
he was an active member of the Whig Party;° 
during the war he served as a Confederate sur- 
geon;® as a Republican after Appomattox he was 
Alabama’s first superintendent of education in 


1 Research for a full-length study of Noah B. Cloud 
is being conducted with a grant-in-aid (1950) from the 
Social Science Research Council. This article was pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Agricultural History So- 
ciety with the American Historical Association at 
Chicago, Illinois, on Dec. 28, 1950. 

?John McK. Mitchell, Dean, School of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, to the author, Nov. 27, 
1950. For the most lengthy previously printed account 
of Cloud by a modern historian, see Thomas P. Aber- 
nethy, “Cloud, Noah Bartlett . . .,”” Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography, 4: 232 (New York, 1930). 

Alabama Planter (Mobile), 8: 297 (1854); Harper’s 
Weekly (New York), 2: 756-757 (1858). 

‘Alabama Journal (Montgomery), June 4, 1850. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all newspapers cited in this 
article were published in Alabama. 

5 Macon Republican (Tuskegee), Aug. 19, 1852, Apr. 
24, 1853; Weekly Journal (Montgomery), May 24, 1851. 

* Peter A. Brannon, Military Archives, Alabama 
Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, to 
the author, Aug. 31, 1950. 


1868; and in 1870 was elected to the Republican 
State legislature. 

Cloud died in 1875, at a most inopportune time 
personally to receive eulogies from the recently 
revived Democratic press of his State. He was 
buried almost unannounced, despite the fact that 
from 1842 until 1861 his name had appeared 
thousands of times in Alabama newspapers and 
elsewhere throughout the South. Several contem- 
porary newspapers, although critical of his postwar 
political affiliations, which, indeed, were not al- 
together unusual for old-line Southern Whigs, did 
praise him for his charitableness and kindhearted- 
ness.’ One editor described him as “a man of 
considerable ability and an earnest advocate of 
agricultural improvement.’® In view of his long 
and diligent labor on behalf of his State and region, 
this seems to be a niggardly understatement of 
fact, despite the course of events in Alabama fol- 
lowing 1865. A more charitable appraisal is per- 
haps supplied by Cloud’s home-county newspaper 
in 1858, at a time when he was an Unionist. It is 
worthy of note, however, that again his political 
sentiments were not overlooked: “The doctor, 
though most worthy in all the relations of his 
life, except his politics—which are awful—will, 
after all, stand or fall by his labors for the good of 
agriculture ....”° It is from this latter approach 


7 Daily Advertiser (Montgomery), Nov. 6, 1875; 
Our Mountain Home (Talladega), Nov. 10, 1875; 
Southern Argus (Selma), Nov. 12, 1875; State Journal 
(Montgomery), Nov. 7, 1875. For specific references 
to Cloud’s Reconstruction activities, see Daily Ad- 
vertiser, Sept. 27, 1872, and Weekly Mail (Montgomery), 
Oct. 19, 26, 1870. 

8 Alabama Beacon (Greensboro), Nov. 13, 1858. 

® Republican (Tuskegee), Dec. 2, 1858. 
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that the present survey of his activities is pre- 
sented. 

Since Cloud’s agricultural crusade began with 
and was most consistently marked by the conten- 
tion that the South concentrated excessively on 
cotton production and that too much land and 
labor were utilized in the process, it seems appro- 
priate to emphasis this part of his work. After 
reading widely on subjects of science and their 
application to agriculture, especially from the 
writings of Sir Humphry Davy and Baron Justus 
von Liebig, his experiments were inaugurated in 
1840 on a small portion, about 3 acres, of his farm 
located on Uchee Creek in Russell County, Ala- 
bama."® The region until only recently had been 
Indian country. In 1843 Cloud sold his farm, 
known as “Planter’s Retreat,’ moved to “La 
Place” in Macon County, and settled down to 
farming and the practice of his profession.” From 
Planter’s Retreat and La Place he poured out 
over the South and the eastern United States 
accounts of his experiments and ideas on agricul- 
ture. 

Cloud’s original purpose, as personally explained, 
was to replace the “kill and cripple, and in every 
way injurious system” of cotton culture practiced 
almost universally in the South.” At another time 
he stated: “My object in these experiments has 
not been to augment the crop of cotton, either 
per hand or per the aggregate, already too great, 
but by an entirely new and improved system of 
culture, predicated upon the principle of scientific 
and enlightened policy, to curtail the immense 
capital engaged, under the destructive system of 
our country, in its production, to one-third of its 
present enormity.” Being different and attacking 
without mercy an established system of cotton 
culture based on a vicious exploitation of cheap, 
easily obtainable, virgin soil, Cloud attracted much 
attention, much praise, and some scorn. The so- 

10 Southern Agriculturist (Charleston, S. C.), n. s., 
3:339 (1843); Southern Cultivator (Augusta, Athens, 
Atlanta, Ga.), 10: 37-39 (1852). 

" Southern A griculturist, n. s., 3: 388-389 (1843). 

2 Alabama Planter, 7: 325 (1853); Macon Republican 
(Tuskegee), May 29, 1856. For references to Cloud and 
numerous relatives who settled in Macon County, see 
Unpublished Census Returns, 1850, Schedule 1: 164—- 
165, 209, 211, 213, Schedule 2: 27; ibid., 1860, Schedule 
1:75, 79, Schedule 2:38. These returns are on file in 
the Alabama Department of Archives and History. 

13 Southern A griculturist, n. s., 3: 15-19 (1843). 

Thid., n. s., 3: 339 (1843); Southern Cultivator, 1: 
121-122 (1843). 
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called “Cloud Plan” became one of the most 
talked about subjects in his region. Many agricul- 
turists adopted his system; a majority of Southern- 
ers, of course, did not follow his lead. 
Fundamentally, Cloud was a soil builder. Em- 
ploying an amazingly few acres of poor “forked- 
leaf, black-jack, pine barren” land," he literally 
plastered it with homemade fertilizer. Collection 
of barnyard manure, cotton seed, pine straw, 


leaves, wood scrapings, muck, barks, trash, table | 


and garden scraps, and other refuse was almost | 
incessantly conducted by a small corps of slaves."* | 


These materials were first scattered in stock lots, 
then gathered and dumped in a pit, whence they 
were washed by means of sunken conduits through 
a series of pits after being “aged” in each pit for 
several fortnights. This manure making and its 
utilization were considered basic in Cloud’s sys- 
tem. Although he introduced the use of Peruvian 
guano in Alabama in the early 1840s and con- 
sistently recommended it and manufactured restor- 
atives, he always placed emphasis on preparing and 
depending upon his own concoctions.” In this 
phase of his activities it would seem, except as to 
substances utilized as soil builders, that he was 
adapting earlier practices made popular in Virginia 
by Edmund Ruffin. 

Another of Cloud’s recommendations was to 
fallow land one year preceding its use for cotton. 


Before planting he also leveled his fields. Each | 


acre was measured into 2,940 hills or squares upon 
which 400 to 500 bushels of compost were hauled 
and dumped in small, equal amounts in the squares. 
In order to distribute the substance equally, it 
was then broadcast with shovels, raked, and 
plowed under deeply. The cotton seeds were rolled 
in leached ashes or sand, placed in rows 5 feet 
apart, and covered “lightly and carefully” with 
hoes. After the cotton came up, the middles were 


plowed, and the grass was chopped. By July 1, the | 
stalks usually stood to a height of 5 or 6 feet, and | 
a homemade sweep was run through the middles | 
to kill new grass. Afterward the fields were chopped ; 
“about in places” one time only. This system, | 


18 1: 12-13 (1843). 


16 Unpublished Census Returns, 1850, Schedule 2: , 


164. 


17 American Cotton Planter (Montgomery, Ala.), Jan. . 


1853-Dec. 1856, passim; American Cotton Planter and 
Soil of the South (Montgomery, Ala.), 3: 336-337 (1859); 
Weekly Alabama Journal (Montgomery), Apr. 10, 1852. 

18 Southern Agriculturist, n. s., 3: 147-152 (1843); 
Southern Cultivator, 1: 12-13 (1843). 
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according to Cloud, was “an infallible insurance 
of 5000 Ibs. of superior staple per acre.””"® In 1842 
he produced 5,989 pounds of seed cotton per acre.” 

The first public announcement of the “Cloud 
System” was made in 1842 and 1843 in a series of 
letters published in the famous Cultivator of Al- 
bany, New York. Soon the letters were reprinted 
in several Southern agricultural journals and news- 
papers;" and as might be expected in a region 
where many planters mined their land for quick 
profits, the system created a sensation. Cloud 
became the subject of an extensive debate, with 
most participants favoring his suggestions. For 
example, his methods were endorsed, halfheartedly, 
by the Monticello Planters’ Society of Fairfield 
District, South Carolina, and more fully by the 
Fishing Creek Agricultural Society of the same 
State, as well as by the Agricultural Society of 
Fort Mitchell, Alabama. He was commended by 
Thomas Affleck, the well-known scientific farmer, 
who had just moved to Mississippi from Cincinnati, 
where he had been junior editor of the Western 
Farmer and Gardner. The Southwestern Farmer of 
Raymond, Mississippi, coneluded that Cloud had 
instituted “the only feasible plan of improving our 
system of cotton culture we have seen recom- 
mended for years....”” 

On the other hand, Cloud’s “check system” was 
condemned by the Nashville Agriculturist and 
called “preposterous” by a correspondent of the 
Southwestern Farmer. In 1847, a leading agricul- 
tural reformer, who also must have been one of the 
most prolific letter writers in American history, 
Martin W. Philips of Edwards, Mississippi, re- 
ported the plan to be “a complete failure, and had 
I the sense that scientific men have I could have 
foreseen my error.’””* Following an acrimonious 
and intriguing correspondence, however, Philips 
and Cloud became fast friends. Philips soon ad- 


19 Tbid., 1: 12-13 (1843). 

20 Southern Agriculturist, n. s., 3: 15-19 (1843). 

2t See, also, ibid., n. s., 3: 147-152, 338-340 (1843), 
4: 50-57 (1844). 

2 Quoted in ibid., n. s., 3: 199-200 (1843). See also 
ibid., n. s., 3: 183-188, 420-425 (1843), 4: 302-313 
(1844); Alabama Beacon (Greensboro), Mar. 5, 1852; 
and Southern Cultivator, 2: 55-56 (1844), 5: 68 (1847), 
10: 206 (1852). 

% Quoted in Southern Agriculturist, n. s., 4: 58-59 
(1844). 

Southern Cultivator, 5: 109, 155-157 (1847), 6: 35- 
36 (1848). 
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mitted that the Alabamian had had exceptional 
success as a cotton producer.” 

Cloud never retracted any claims made by him- 
self or others in support of his system. In 1851 he 
boasted: “I commenced in 1840, laying my plans 
for a radically improved plan of plantation econ- 
omy, and the result has been, to me, entirely satis- 
factory—as the present condition of my farm 
triumphantly demonstrates.’”* At the later period 
he owned only six working slaves. From 1853 until 
1861, he filled the pages of his American Cotton 
Planter (later the American Cotton Planter and Soil 
of the South) of Montgomery, Alabama, with 
descriptions of his practices.” As will be seen, this 
journal became one of the most popular and in- 
fluential of its type in the South. In 1857 his con- 
tributions were further publicized and recom- 
mended by J. A. Turner, ex-editor of a Georgia 
periodical, the Plantation. Cloud’s own explana- 
tions of his system were incorporated as chapter 2 
in Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual, one of the 
most widely popular and searching collections of 
information on cotton available to farmers in the 
Old South.” A reasonable conclusion is that the 
system, or plan, as it was often called, influenced 
the activities of many ante-bellum cotton pro- 
ducers. Certainly it enhanced immensely its origi- 
nator’s reputation and following. 

Cloud was addicted to conventions and meetings, 
several examples of which must suffice here to 
indicate this aspect of his zeal as a promoter. In 
May 1852, he was an active delegate at the South- 
western Industrial Convention in New Orleans. 
He was principal secretary at the Southern Com- 
mercial Convention in December 1856 at Savan- 
nah. At the Montgomery Commercial Convention 
of 1858 he was a member of the committee on local 
arrangements. He attended numerous Whig con- 


25 See, for example, U. S. Patent Office, Report, 1849, 
Agriculture, 151. 

26 Southern Cultivator, 10: 37 (1852). 

” For excellent descriptions of the “Cloud Plan,” 
see American Cotton Planter, 2: 217-218, 242-244, 276- 
278, 308-309, 340-342, 373-375 (1854), 3: 20-23 (1855), 
4: 89-91, 123-124 (1856), and American Cotton Planter 
and Soil of the South, 4: 363-364 (1860). See, also, Un- 
published Census Returns, 1850, Schedule 2: 164. 

*% This Manual was published by C. M. Saxton of 
New York City. See Georgia Journal and Messenger 
(Macon, Ga.), Feb. 11, 1857; DeBow’s Review (New 
Orleans, La.), 23: 108 (1857); North Carolina Planter 
(Raleigh), 3: 36-38 (1860); and Southern Cultivator, 
15: 127-128 (1857). 
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ventions in Alabama during the early 1850s. He 
engaged in the activities of Masonic conventions, 
of at least one temperance gathering, and at 
stockholder and barbecue meetings of the Decatur 
and Montgomery Railroad, all of his State. For 
several years he was closely associated with the 
Alleghany Copper Mining Company.” A highlight 
of his career was support of Southern cotton 
planters’ conventions, the holding of which was 
widely popular in the Old South. From 1851 to 
1854 he was energetically involved in the work of 
these conventions, serving for two years as secre- 
tary. 

Strangely enough, until recently these planters’ 
conventions have received very little attention as 
a factor in Southern history.** Even so, in the 
first half of the 1850s, they significantly expressed 
the sectional feelings sometimes known as Southern 
nationalism. In some of their proposals for regional 
economic and social causes, they most definitely 
were forerunners of the better-known Southern 
commercial conventions. The first one met in 
Georgia in 1839; two others convened in Alabama 
in 1845; their heyday was in the 1850s, during 
which decade approximately seventeen meetings 
were held in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Louisiana. 
Their chief purposes were to establish Southern 
direct trade with Europe, to obtain higher and less 
fluctuating prices for cotton, and to emphasize 
scientific farming. They were also emphatically 
regional in character and did not shy from bitter 
attacks on Northern and English interests. They 
repeatedly complained that the South was an 
economic colony of other regions. Of more perma- 
nent significance, however, was their promotion 
of greater interest in scientific farming.** On both 


29 Advertiser and State Gazette (Montgomery), Dec. 
17, 1856, Aug. 12, 23, 28, Sept. 8, 1858, Oct. 19, 1859; 
Alabama Planter, 6: 179-180 (1852); Daily Mail (Mont- 
gomery), Dec. 11, 1856, Mar. 16, 1859; Daily Post 
(Montgomery), Apr. 17, 1860; Daily Republican (Savan- 
nah, Ga.), Dec. 9, 1856; Independeni Monitor (Tus- 
caloosa), Apr. 2, 1859; Macon Republican (Tuskegee), 
May 22, 1851, Apr. 21, 1853, Apr. 20, 1854; Register 
(Mobile), quoted in Sumter County Whig (Livingston), 
May 25, 1852; Weekly Advertiser (Montgomery), Dec. 
12, 1860; Weekly Alabama Journal (Montgomery), 
Apr. 24, May 15, 1852. 

% On Nov. 9, 1950, at the Atlanta, Ga., meeting of 
the Southern Historical Association, the present writer 
read a paper on the Old South planters’ conventions. 

3! Thomas Payne Govan, “An Ante-bellum Attempt 
to Regulate the Price and Supply of Cotton,” North 
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scores, Cloud for about four years was one of 
their most unflinching spokesmen. 
At a convention in Montgomery in May 1853, 


Cloud was materially involved in establishing af 
so-called Agricultural Association of the Slave. } 


holding States, which, indeed, he had proposed as 
early as 1847. Presumably this group was con- | 
ceived as a Southern counterpart of the United 
States Agricultural Society. For two years he 
published in his agricultural journal and elsewhere, 
accounts of the association’s interests and activi- | 
ties. He was secretary, and his American Cotton 
Planter was the official publication of the organiza- | 
tion. 

In December 1853, Cloud was mainly re 
sponsible for bringing together at Columbia, South 
Carolina, what is believed to have been the most 
outstanding regional gathering of scientific farmers 
which met as a body in the history of the Old } 
South. That particular convention, lasting six | 
days, discussed such matters as botany, chemistry, 
cotton, education, grasses, horticulture, landscap- 
ing, and slavery. In 1855 the association merged | 
with the Southern commercial convention in order 
more effectively to promote direct trade; its 
support of scientific farming was assumed by 
State agricultural societies. It is not a mere 
coincidence that Cloud was instrumental in 
creating an active Alabama State agricultural 
society at the precise time that the Agricultural f 
Association of the Slaveholding States ceased to} 
exist. 


Carolina Historical Review, 17: 302-312 (1940); Lewis 
Cecil Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern 
United States to 1860 (Washington, 1933), 2: 925-927. | 
See, also, American Cotton Planter, 1:178, 183-185! 
(1853), 2: 27-30 (1854); Citizen (Macon, Ga.), Oct. 23, | 
1852; Clarke County Democrai (Grove Hill), Nov. 12,/ 
1857; DeBow’s Review, 17: 491 (1854), 25: 714 (1858); | 
Dispatch (Wetumpka), Nov. 13, 1857; Florida Sentind 
(Tallahassee, Fla.), Aug. 5, 1851; Journal and Mes- 
senger (Macon, Ga.), Oct. 29, 1851; North Carolina 
Planter, 2: 368 (1859); Southern Advocate (Huntsville), 
Feb. 28, 1845; Southern Cultivator, 13: 282 (1855); and! 
Weekly Union and American (Nashville, Tenn.), Dec.| 
6, 1861. ; 
2 American Cotton Planter, 1:81, 305 (1853), 2: 66,| 
276 (1854). See Alabama Planter, 5: 345, 394 (1851), 
7: 204 (1853), 8: 49 (1854); A utauga Citizen (Prattville),) 
May 5, 1853; Macon Republican (Tuskegee), Sept. 18) 
Nov. 13, 20, Dec. 4, 1851; Soil of the South (Columbus, 
Ga.), 1:151 (1851); Southern Cultivator, 5: 182-183 
(1847), 11:273 (1853); and Weekly Alabama Journal 
(Montgomery), Sept. 27, 1851, Nov. 6, 1852. 
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Cloud’s promotion of and participation in agri- 
cultural society matters were widespread. He was, 
for example, at various times a judge at fairs of 
societies in Georgia. In 1860 he was a vice president 
of the United States Agricultural Society. He con- 
sistently advocated establishment of local organi- 
zations and was both a sponsor of and featured 
speaker at numerous fairs of county and other 
societies in Alabama. He often distributed seeds 
and pamphlets received from the United States 
Patent Office.** Cloud was most intimately associ- 
ated, however, with the Alabama State Agricul- 
tural Society. In fact, he presided at the group’s 
organizational meeting in January 1852, held it 
together and urged its small membership to more 
concerted action for three years, and in January 
1855, again presided at a gathering in Montgomery 
which reorganized and revitalized it. He was its 
permanent secretary and guiding hand, traveled 
about the State seeking members, and more than 
anyone else was responsible for making it one of 
the most active in the United States. His journal 
was the society’s official publication. 

For six years Cloud was also charged with 
management of magnificent annual State fairs 
sponsored by the society, which were conducted 
at an elaborately equipped 30-acre fair ground in 
Montgomery. He not only supervised the exhibi- 
tions but personally entered numerous articles for 
display and won premiums for sheep, pigs, cotton, 
and other items. The fairs were supported by all 
classes of people from Alabama and adjoining 
States, slaves, overseers, planters, small farmers, 
merchants, mechanics, manufacturers, rich, poor, 
nice women, bad women, pickpockets, and poli- 
ticians being included among attendants. On 
several occasions twelve thousand participants and 
spectators were present.*4 Scores of Alabama news- 


33 American Cotton Planter, 1: 19 (1853), 3: 50 (1855); 
Autauga Citizen (Prattville), Nov. 10, 1853; DeBow’s 
Review, 14: 193 (1853); Daily Telegraph (Macon, Ga.), 
Dec. 15, 1860; Soil of the South, 2: 370, 371, 376 (1852); 
Southern Cultivator, 10: 85 (1852), 12: 316 (1854); U. S. 
Patent Office, Report, 1859, Agriculture, 29; Weekly 
Advertiser and State Gazette (Montgomery), Oct. 18, 
1858. 

% Advertiser and State Gazette (Montgomery), Nov. 
28, 1855, Nov. 12-21, 1857; Alabama Beacon (Greens- 
boro), Nov. 12, 1858; American Cotton Planter, 2: 371- 
372 (1854), 3: 18-19, 49-50, 146 (1855), 4: 209, 275- 
276 (1856); Daily Advertiser (Mobile), Jan. 30, 1852; 
Daily Confederation (Montgomery), Nov. 8, 1858; 
Daily Mail (Montgomery), Jan. 30, 1852, Nov. 12-15, 


papers attest, moreover, that these fairs exerted 
significant effects upon the economic and social life 
of the State and that they helped bring on a local 
agricultural revolution, although cotton remained 
the chief staple, of course. 

However, the resulting diversification continued, 
of necessity, from 1861 to 1865, during which 
period cotton became of less basic importance to 
its producers than at any time in the history of 
the United States. The period after the Civil War 
is another story, for Alabama and many other 
Southern farmers then became involved, more 
than previously, in a vicious one-crop system. 
Postwar conditions have erroneously led to a 
common belief that at no time until recently have 
Southern farmers been actively interested in 
diversification. If the work of Cloud, his State 
society, and the State fair are dependable criteria, 
Alabama history in the 1850s was marked by a 
deep interest in a program of balanced farming. 

A leading contribution of Cloud to the cause of 
agriculture was publication of the American Cotton 
Planter and its successor, the American Cotton 
Planter and Soil of the South. He was chief con- 
tributor but was aided materially by his successive 
horticultural editors, both of Georgia, Charles A. 
Peabody and Robert Nelson, two outstanding 
leaders in their field.** His publication was liberally 
supplied with letters and articles by prominent 
agricultural reformers throughout the South, in- 
cluding Martin W. Philips, James M. Chambers, 
Norbonne B. Powell, John Stainbach Wilson, 
Garland D. Harmon, Thomas Affleck, and Edmund 
Ruffin. Hundreds of contributions from anony- 
mous writers, plain farmers, and large planters 
were also printed. 

As for Cloud, his editorials and articles show 
that he had few contemporaries who were more 
earnestly engaged in the crusade for such causes 


1856, Nov. 19, 1857, Nov. 3, 1858; Daily Messenger 
(Montgomery), Nov. 10, 1856; DeBow’s Review, 18: 
613-615 (1855); Harper's Weekly, 2: 756 (1858); Inde- 
pendent Monitor (Tuscaloosa), Nov. 11, 1858; Macon 
Republican (Tuskegee), Dec. 20, 1855; Republican 
(Tuskegee), Nov. 24, 1859; Tri-Weekly Mail (Mont- 
gomery), July 8, 1856; Weekly Advertiser (Mont- 
gomery), Nov. 23, 1859, Nov. 7, 1860; Weekly Alabama 
Journal (Montgomery), Jan. 17, 31, Nov. 13, 1852, 
Jan. 11, Nov. 24, 29, 1855, Nov. 15, 1856. 

% American Cotton Planter and Soil of the South, 2: 
377 (1858), 3:25 (1859); Daily Mail (Montgomery), 
Nov. 20, 1856; Dallas Gazette (Cahaba), Nov. 21, 1856; 
Express (Eufaula), Dec. 9, 1858. 
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as railroads, education, direct trade with Europe, 
defense against abolitionism, and Southern medi- 
cine, to mention a few of his interests. He per- 
sistently agitated all phases of agricultural reform, 
including crop rotation, diversification, blooded 
stock, horticulture, compost, Peruvian guano and 
manufactured fertilizers, hillside ditching, hori- 
zontal plowing, drainage, agricultural education, 
and government aid to agriculture. A long-time 
interest was humane care of slaves. Nor did he 
neglect manufacturing and mining. He possessed 
a flair for writing and at times a pen dipped in 
venom. He was both hard-working and colorful.* 

The American Cotton Planter was begun in 
January 1853, with a circulation of less than five 
hundred. First printed by a jobber in Montgomery, 
it was soon turned over to the press of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser and State Gazette, the largest and 
neatest newspaper in Alabama. Cloud was so 
successful in his own publishing venture that he 
became a co-owner of the Advertiser in June 1856, 
sole owner the next year, and retained part 
ownership as late as September 1859. Peculiarly 
enough, here was a long-time Whig partially own- 
ing and even editing the leading Democratic 
newspaper in the home State of William L. Yancey! 

Be that ludicrous fact as it may, Cloud’s agri- 
cultural journal consistently grew in popularity. 
In January 1859, after having been merged for 
three years with the Soil of the South, formerly of 
Columbus, Georgia, ten thousand copies of the 
monthly periodical were being printed for circula- 
tion.* Also, as was customary among such publi- 
cations, the American Cotton Planter was quoted 
throughout the South, thus spreading its influence 


36 4 merican Cotton Planter, 1853-1856, passim; A mer- 
ican Cotton Planter and Soil of the South, 1857-1861, 
passim. 

37 Advertiser and State Gazette (Montgomery), Oct. 29, 
1856, Mar. 24, 1857, Jan 5, 1858, Sept. 28, 1859; 
Harper’s Weekly, 2:757 (1858); Macon Republican 
(Tuskegee), June 12, 1856. 

% Journal and Messenger (Macon, Ga.), Dec. 29, 
1858. 
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greatly beyond its own readers.*® A comparison of 
its format, content, and circulation with such 


journals as the Farmer’s Register, the Southern | 


Planter, the North Carolina Planter, the Southern 
Agriculturist, Soil of the South, the Southern Cullti- 
vator, the Alabama Planter, and DeBow’s Review 
leads to the conclusion that it was a leader in the 
South.” Moreover, it suffers not at all in com- 
parison with similar magazines printed elsewhere 
in the United States.*! 

Newspapers throughout Alabama lauded Cloud 
and his journal from 1853 to 1861. Cloud’s work 
must have been known to thousands of families. 
Extolling his periodical in 1857, one editor advised: 
“Every farmer ought to have it, if it cost $10 
instead of $1. We ought to have a statute in our 
penal code, making it a penitentiary offence for 
an Alabama planter to be without the ‘Cotton 
Planter.’ It is just as necessary to him as a good 
wife.” If all this be true, Cloud must be accorded 
a somewhat equal place beside Edmund Ruffin, 
Daniel Lee, John Stuart Skinner, and other out- 
standing agricultural reformers and editors of the 
pre-Civil War period.” 


39 See, for example, Alabama Planter, 7: 267 (1853); 
Arator (Raleigh, N. C.), 3: 781 (1857); DeBow’s Review, 
18:59-60 (1855), 25:571-572 (1858); Farmer and 
Planter (Pendleton, Columbia, S. C.), 5:6, 102 (1854), 
10: 11-13, 269-270 (1859); Farmer’s Journal (Raleigh, 
N. C.), 3:135-138 (1854); and Southern Cultivator, 
12: 381-382 (1854), 13: 323 (1855), 14: 76 (1856), 18: 
83-84 (1858). 

“© These journals were published before 1861 in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. 

41See, for example, American Agriculiurist (New 
York); American Farmer (Baltimore); Culéivator (Al- 
bany, N. Y.); Genesee Farmer (Rochester, N. Y.); 
Homestead (Hartford, Conn.); New England Farmer 
(Boston); and Prairie Farmer (Chicago). 

* Spectator (Wetumpka), Jan. 15, 1857. 

* See Southern Cultivator, 17: 142 (1859), for a refer- 
ence to Cloud as one “‘of the old veterans in the cause 
of our country’s agricultural salvation. . . .” 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF TURNER’S FRONTIER ESSAY 


LEE BENSON 


Department of History, Cornell University 


At this late date in American historiography,' 
it may be a commonplace to observe that many of 
the ideas usually ascribed to Frederick Jackson 
Turner were “‘in the air” prior to the presentation 
of his frontier essay in 1893. Numerous historians 
have previously indicated that the state of the 
public domain, the westward expansion of the 
frontier, the safety-valve theory, and similar topics 
commanded considerable attention in the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century.’ But the inter- 
esting suggestion has also been made that, although 
the concept of the frontier was itself old, the 
particular manner in which it was applied after 
1870 gave new significance to the old idea. Hence 
a somewhat detailed examination of the historical 
setting in which Turner opérated may prove to be 
of interest. 

The analysis here given is not designed to deal 
with the subject of Turner’s originality. It is, 
however, concerned with the possibility that the 


1A condensed version of this article was presented 
at a session of the American Historical Association in 
Chicago on Dec. 28, 1950. 

2? Herman Clarence Nixon, “The Precursors of Tur- 
ner in the Interpretation of the American Frontier,” 
South Atlantic Quarierly, 28: 83-89 (Jan. 1929); James 
C. Malin, “Space and History,” Agriculiural History, 
18: 65-74 (Apr. 1944); Fulmer Mood, “The Concept 
of the Frontier, 1871-1898,” ibid., 19:24-30 (Jan. 
1945); Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land: The American 
West as Symbol and Myth (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), 
passim. 

Smith’s book delineates the historical development 
of “the notion that our society has been shaped by 
the pull of a vacant continent drawing population 
westward” from its eighteenth-century origins to Tur- 
ner. In this respect, therefore, the book is invaluable, 
but I take exception to Smith’s formulation which at 
least implies that Turner’s contemporaries generally 
accepted “his contention that the frontier and the West 
had dominated American development ....” Mood, 
in the article cited above and in subsequent writings, 
has emphasized the distinction between the concept of 
the frontier per se, and the use Turner and others, 
before and after him, made of it in applying it to 
history. 
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frontier essay, in many ways, and to an unusual 
degree, was the direct product of its historical 
setting—and must, therefore, be evaluated in that 
light. The analysis explores that possibility, de- 
scribes some of the sources from which Turner 
drew inspiration, and attempts thereby to clarify 
further the meaning of his concepts and terminol- 
ogy. In addition, it surveys the powerful forces at 
work tending both to produce the frontier thesis 
and to insure its rapid and widespread acceptance. 

Frederick Jackson Turner was born at Portage, 
Wisconsin, on November 14, 1861, and some 
thirty-two years later, on July i2, 1893, he read 
his now famous essay entitled ““The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History,” before a 
session of the American Historical Association at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
The span of time between these two dates roughly 
parallels a series of remarkable developments which 
may rightly be judged as unprecedented in all 
history. If we adopt the terminology of Robert 
G. Albion, a modern historian, and the chronology 
of David A. Wells, Turner’s contemporary, the 
last third of the nineteenth century is aptly char- 
acterized as the era of the ““Communication Revo- 
lution.’ 


> David A. Wells, Recent Economic Changes (New 
York, 1889), v-vi; Robert G. Albion, “The ‘Communi- 
cation Revolution,’ ” American Historical Review, 37: 
718-720 (July 1932). For a brief but illuminating 
analysis of this development, see James C. Malin, The 
Grassland of North America (Lawrence, Kansas, 1947), 
169-172. 

Albion dated the Communication Revolution from 
the turnpike and canal era of the early nineteenth 
century. Malin has suggested that the term has more 
validity if applied to the latter decades of the century. 
He views the change from animal power to mechani- 
cally-powered communications, i.e., steam and elec- 
tricity, as of critical importance, particularly the devel- 
opments after 1875. 

The excellent analysis that Malin compressed into 
the four pages cited above may profitably be supple- 
mented by his “‘Notes on the Literature of Populism,” 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, 1: 160-164 (Feb. 1932), 
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The term “Revolution” is not an overstatement. 
The fundamental changes which took place in the 
transportation of commodities and in the trans- 
mission of information during that period merit 
no less an epithet. Wells depicted the process as it 
appeared to him in 1889 in this striking fashion: 


The economic changes that have occurred during 
the last quarter of a century—or during the present 
generation of living men—have unquestionably been 
more important and varied than during any former 
corresponding period of the world’s history. It would 
seem, indeed, as if the world, during all the years since 
the inception of civilization, has been working up on 
the line of equipment for industrial effort—inventing 
and perfecting tools and machinery, building workshops 
and factories, and devising instrumentalities for the 
easy intercommunication of persons and thoughts, and 
the cheap exchange of products and services; that this 
equipment having at last been made ready, the work 
of using it has, for the first time in our day and genera- 
tion, fairly begun .... As an immediate consequence 
the world has never seen anything comparable to the 
results of the recent system of transportation by land 
and water... .4 


In brief, Wells was describing the application to 
communications of mechanical power on such wide 
scale, and of such advanced technology, as to 
produce qualitatively different results than ever 
before. The vast improvements in railroad trans- 
port, ocean shipping, and underwater cable teleg- 
raphy might especially be singled out for atten- 
tion. New inventions, new materials, and new 
methods brought about the efficient use of the 
compound marine engine in a steel ship, as well as 
greatly improved locomotives hauling huge loads 
on steel rails, and submarine cables secure enough 
to guarantee uninterrupted service. To these tech- 
nological changes must be added the advantages 
gained in the consolidation and incorporation of 
railroad, steamship, and cable lines, and the re- 
sulting managerial efficiencies in their operation. 
Finally, the extension of these services to virtually 
all but the most remote corners of the world was 
an important step in the process of overcoming 
space and time barriers.® 


“The Background of the First Bills to Establish a 
Bureau of Markets, 1911-12,” Agricultural History, 6: 
107-129 (July 1932), and “Mobility and History,” 
ibid., 17: 177-191 (Oct. 1943). 

4 Wells, Recent Economic Changes, v. 

5 Jbid., 1-70; John H. Clapham, An Economic 
History of Modern Britain (London, 1932), 2: 67-75, 
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If, in addition, we note similar developments in 
telephone, telegraph, and inland water transporta- 
tion and emphasize the impact of the completion 
of the Suez Canal in 1869, then the fundamental 
changes of the period are outlined, at least in 
skeletal form.® Of course, the first appearance, or 
discovery, of most of the innovations noted above 
antedates 1865. The crucial point is that only 
after that year, and more particularly after 1875, 
can these innovations be said to have registered 
their economic consequences decisively.’ Thus, by 
the early eighties, with the international cable net 
essentially completed, the result, according to 
John H. Clapham, was that ‘The world, on the 
economist’s projection, had shrunk into a single 
market.”® The remaining years of the nineteenth 
century were to bind even tighter the global 
strands of commerce, and by 1900 international 
exchange of commodities and services took place 
on a scale virtually unimaginable fifty years ear- 
lier. 

Underscoring the importance of the new global 
economy to contemporary observers was the far- 
reaching sweep of the industrial, financial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural changes accompanying 
its emergence. These changes produced widespread 
and complex disturbances and resulted in con- 
tinually shifting locational patterns of industry 
and agriculture. In the process of adjusting suc- 
cessfully to the establishment of new economic 


211-217; John G. B. Hutchins, The American Maritime 
Industries and Public Policy, 1789-1914 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941), 397-516; Emory R. Johnson and others, 
History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States (Washington, 1915), 1: 296-300; Malin, 
The Grassland of North America, 169-172. 

6 Both Wells and Clapham stressed the great impor- 
tance of the Suez Canal in directly overcoming the 
economic barriers of distance and indirectly in stimu- 
lating improvements in transport facilities. See Wells, 
Recent Economic Changes, 29-36; and Clapham, Eco- 
nomic History, 2: 214-215. 

Wells, Recent Economic Changes, 37-44; Clapham, 
Economic History, 2: 211-219; Joseph A. Schumpeter, 
Business Cycles (New York, 1939), 1: 323; Malin, The 
Grassland of Nerth America, 170-171; P’ei-kang Chang, 
Agriculture and Industrialization (Cambridge, Mass., 
1949), 98. During the 1870s, and particularly after 
1874, rate wars were probably more important in slash- 
ing rates than technological improvements. See William 
Z. Ripley, Railroads, Rates and Regulation (New York, 
1912), 21-24. 

8 Clapham, Economic History, 2: 217. 
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equilibriums tremendous pressures were placed 
upon entrepreneurs of all types. The strains and 
difficulties associated with meeting the new con- 
ditions are possibly best indicated by the title, 
“The Great Depression,” that has been bestowed 
upon the period, 1873-1896, in the literature of 
economic history.’ As one careful student of the 
period, Hans Rosenberg, has said: 


The Great Depression marked the decisive turning- 
point in the nineteenth-century history of the relation- 
ship between the state and the economy. The crash of 
1873 was a death-blow to that kind of state interven- 
tionism which had endeavoured to destroy mercantilist 
hangovers and to build a new framework of economic 
life on the ‘natural rationality’ of the market mecha- 
nism .... From this time onwards it tended to be the 
destiny of the state to function as the supreme agent 
of economic co-ordination and integration on a national 
scale. Not natural law but a ‘New Deal’ was to estab- 
lish order in the realm of economic society by forcing 
the government to reassume old functions and usurp 
new ones.?° 


Ibid., 2: 279-285, 3: 1-40, 72-90 (London, 1938); 
Wells, Recent Economic Changes, 1-26, 70-113; Schump- 
eter, Business Cycles, 1: 333-341; H. L. Beales, “The 
‘Great Depression’ in Industry and Trade,” Economic 
History Review (London), 5(1):65-67 (Oct. 1934); 
Hans Rosenberg, “Political and Social Consequences 
of the Great Depression of 1873-1896 in Central Eu- 
rope,” ibid., 13(1-2): 58-59 (1943); Walter W. Rostow, 
British Economy of the Nineteenth Century (Oxford, 
1948), 58-61. 

Historians of the United States have not treated the 
period 1873-1896 as possessing the characteristics of a 
“Great Depression.” Yet contemporary American peri- 
odicals reflected the same concern as their British 
counterparts with the causes of the “trade depression,” 
the “industrial depression,” “economic disturbances,” 
etc. An excellent example is the controversy between 
David A. Wells and the editors of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle over the causes of “The Economic 
Disturbances Since 1873.” Wells published a series of 
articles with that title in 1887 in the Popular Science 
Monthly. There he emphasized overproduction as the 
primary cause. The Chronicle bitterly attacked his 
point of view, arguing instead that currency contraction 
was responsible. As might be expected, the controversy 
was almost identical with the one raging in England 
at the same time. See footnote 11. The discussion in 
the Chronicle began Dec. 12, 1887 and ended on Dec. 
22, 1888. For specific citations, see “Economic Dis- 
turbances Since 1873” in the indexes of volumes 47-49 


of the Chronicle. 
1 Rosenberg, in Economic History Review, 13(1-2): 
65-66. 
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Lack of space precludes the discussion of other 
significant economic, political, and social conse- 
quences resulting from, or accompanying, the 
Communication Revolution." But its impact upon 
agriculture is central to an analysis of the historical 
setting in which Turner matured and warrants 
extended treatment here. 

Formerly agrarian crises were of a local char- 
acter, limited to provincial or national markets 
relatively isolated by the undeveloped state of 
transportation. The revolution in ocean and rail 
transport ended that situation by bringing the 
markets of the world into closer contact at an 
acceleratingly rapid pace. Falling rates and 
marked expansion of shipping facilities reshaped 
world agriculture. The long-term, cost-reducing 
effects of large-scale investment in railroads and 
shipping, plus the frenzied search for new markets 
to absorb the huge quantities of capital goods and 
capital clamoring for export, opened up enormous 
tracts of virgin land in Argentina, Australia, 
Manitoba, and, above all, the Great American 
West.'® Extensive application of horse-drawn ag- 
ricultural machinery was of _ considerable 
importance in facilitating the exploitation of the 


For a good discussion of both the contemporary 
and historical literature on the subject, see Rostow’s 
chapter, “Explanations of the Great Depression,”’ in 
his British Economy, 145-160, and also 58-61. Lack of 
space prevents discussion of the impact of great social 
and political changes such as the unification of Germany 
and Italy, and above all the Civil War in the United 
States. In many ways these developments were a 
necessary prelude to the unfolding of the Communica- 
tion Revolution, and a well-rounded study would need 
to examine them in some detail. 

12 Wells, Recent Economic Changes, 34, 35, 37, 40, 43; 
Lord Ernle, English Farming, Past and Present (ed. 5, 
London, 1936), 377-384; Clapham, Economic History, 
2: 213, 279-284, 3: 9-16, 72-90; Schumpeter, Business 
Cycles, 1: 323-324; Witt Bowden, Michael Karpovich, 
and Abbott Payson Usher, An Economic History of 
Europe Since 1750 (New York, 1937), 581-594; and 
Shepard B. Clough, France, A History of National 
Economics, 1789-1939 (New York, 1939), 214-225. 

13 Wells, Recent Economic Changes, 88-90, 176; W. 
A. Coutts, Agricultural Depression in the United States, 
Its Causes and Remedies (Michigan Political Science 
Association, Publications, v. 2, no. 6, Apr. 1897), 62; 
Davis R. Dewey, Financial History of the United States 
(ed. 2, New York, 1903), 370; Clapham, Economic 
History, 2: 234-241, 3:32-40; Bowden, Karpovich, 
and Usher, Economic History of Europe, 629-640; 
Rostow, British Economy, 97-98. 
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fertile new regions, and conversely this develop- 
ment put very heavy pressure on the older areas 
to improve their methods of husbandry. 

Science and invention played still other roles in 
enlarging the total food supply. The result, because 
of the particular conditions which determine agri- 
cultural production, was that even the rapid 
growth in population and the slow rise in mass 
per capita consuming power could not counter- 
balance the vastly enlarged stocks.'4 Almost in- 
evitably a disastrous decline in the price level of 
agricultural commodities set in between 1873 and 
1896, only counterbalanced in part by the up- 
swing in the number of commissions to investigate 
the agricultural depression.’ 

It is not an overstatement, therefore, to assert 
that the Communication Revolution produced at 
least three unprecedented historical phenomena: 
an international agrarian market, an international 
agrarian depression, and, as a climax, international 
agrarian discontent. The interrelationships be- 
tween these phenomena were clearly seen at the 
time, and in 1896 C. F. Emerick of Columbia 
University presented an analysis of such enduring 
excellence as still to repay careful study. He 
opened his discussion with this arresting statement: 


The closing years of the nineteenth century are 
witnessing the unusual spectacle of restless discontent 
on the part of the tiller of the soil. Nearly every civilized 


4 Coutts, A griculiural Depression, 17-18, 57, 95; C. 
F. Emerick, “An Analysis of Agricultural Discontent 
in the United States,”’ Political Science Quarterly, 11: 
436, 447, 621 (Sept., Dec. 1896); Schumpeter, Business 
Cycles, 1: 320. 

By “particular conditions” I am referring to the 
“economic lag” in agriculture. The “inefficient pro- 
ducers” are not quickly driven out in periods of de- 
pression. On the contrary, both as nations and as 
individuals, they are forced to plant more acreage, 
produce greater quantities, and thereby aggravate the 
situation. This is the heart of the “overproduction” 
crisis which overtook agriculture from 1873 to 1896. 

15 Wells, Recent Economic Changes, 114-191; Clap- 
ham, Economic History, 3: 72-83; Ernle, English Farm- 
ing, 377-384. 

The agricultural depression affected American farm- 
ers in varying degrees all during the Great Depression. 
But generally speaking they did not receive its full 
impact until the early 1890s. Prior to that years of 
prosperity alternated with years of “hard times.” 
Moreover, significant variations in regional economic 
patterns complicate the formulation of generalizations 
about farm prosperity or depression. 
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country has its agrarian problem in one form or another 
...- In view, therefore, of the traditional habit of 
mind of rural populations, their present condition of 
unrest in nearly every civilized land is most extraor- 
dinary."* 


Of all the varied factors that went into produc- 
ing these conditions, one stands out pre-eminently 
—the post-Civil War extension of railroads into 
the American West, and the subsequent utiliza- 
tion of its enormous agricultural potential. Clap- 
ham thus evaluated the impact of the 110,000 


miles of new railway construction in the United | 


States between 1870 and 1890: “Tf a single national 
contribution towards the making of the new era 
had to be selected for its worid-wide economic 
importance, it would probably be this.’’!” 


16 Emerick, in Political Science Quarterly, 11: 433- 
434. This long article by Emerick (11: 433-463, 601- 
639, 12:93-127) is extremely valuable in placing 
American agricultural discontent in its proper world 
framework. 

For various aspects of the subject, see J. Stephen 
Jeans, “American Railways and British Farmers,” 
Nineteenth Century, 28: 392-409 (Sept. 1890); William 
E. Bear, “The Agricultural Problem,” Economic Jour- 
nal (London), 3: 391-407, 569-583 (Sept., Dec. 1893); 
Edward Porritt, “The Unrest of English Farmers,” 
Yale Review, 2: 54-63 (May 1893); “Agricultural Dis- 
tress on the Continent,” Spectator, 72: 78-79 (Jan. 20, 
1894); Albion W. Tourgee, “The Reversal of Malthus,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 2: 13-24 (July 1896); 


and J. Laurence Laughlin, “Causes of Agricultural | 


Unrest,” Ailantic Monthly, 78: 577-585 (Nov. 1896). 


The following quotation from “A Pessimistic View 
of Agriculture” reflects the mood of many contem- 
porary observers: “Almost everywhere, certainly in 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and 
the United States, the agriculturists, formerly so 
instinctively Conservative, are becoming fiercely dis- | 
contented, declare that they gain less by civilisation : 
than any section of the community, and are looking 
about for remedies of the most drastic character.... | 
Outside a huge factory like Great Britain, the majority | 
will always cultivate, because there is nothing else for | 
them to do; if they cultivate they will produce; and if | 


they produce, with the new and rapidly increasing 7 


facilities of communication, food will be cheap,—the | 


very origin of the agricultural discontent.” Spectator, | 


70: 247 (Feb. 25, 1893). 2 


17 Clapham, Economic History, 2:213. Pages 218- § 


219 and 279-280 amplify the point. See also Wells, 


Recent Economic Changes, 89-90; Josiah Strong, Our © 


Country: Iis Possible Future and Its Present Crisis (New 
York, 1885), 7; William Trimble, “Historical Aspects 
of the Surplus Food Production of the United States, 
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It did not take long research by skilled his- 
torians to reveal the significance of the opening of 
the Trans-Missouri West. The increasing presence 
of the American agricultural surplus was of such 
magnitude in the markets of the world as to make 
recognition of its importance omnipresent.'® As 
early as 1880, Ex-Governor Horatio Seymour of 
New York entitled his presidential address to the 
New York State Agricultural Society, ‘The Con- 
flict Between American and European Agricul- 
ture.’”!® He pointed to the sharp cuts in transpor- 
tation rates and went on to say: 


This fact, that North America with its vast extent of 
fertile vacant lands, thus almost touches Europe with 
its over-crowded population, is one which excites the 
most varied speculations with regard to the results 
which must follow, bearing upon all phases of civiliza- 
tion, politics and power. History tells of no event more 
striking or significant. 


Among the future tendencies which Seymour 
discussed in his address were drastic changes in 
European systems of land tenure, increasing con- 
flicts between industrial and landed capitalists, 
acceleration of the flow of rural population to the 
cities, and a steady rise in emigration to America. 
His keen perception was underscored in the years 
that immediately followed. European harvests were 
extremely bad, and American harvests extremely 
good. Accordingly, Continental markets were 
flooded with American wheat, corn, and meat to a 
degree hitherto unknown.” Hence, it is not sur- 
prising that the census of agriculture, published in 
1883, contained an analysis similar to Seymour’s. 
Similar, except that the tense differed; Seymour’s 


1862-1902,’’ American Historical Association, Report, 
1918, 1: 223, 228, 236; Johnson and others, History 
of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
1: 266, 296; Schumpeter, Business Cycles, 1: 319; Bow- 
den, Karpovich, and Usher, Economic History of Eu- 
rope, 582. 

18 See Trimble, in American Historical Association, 
Report, 1918, 1: 229-239, for a convenient survey. It is 
hardly an overstatement to say that it is difficult to 
read the newspapers and periodicals of the late nine- 
teenth century without being impressed by the growing 
recognition of American competition. 

New York State Agricultural Society, Trans- 
actions, 1877-1882, 33: 113-129 (Albany, 1884). The 
quotation is from p. 115. 

°U. S. Department of Agriculture, Report, 1883, 
326. 


predictions for the future were now described as 
accomplished facts.”! 

Another publication of the same year, 1883, is 
of key importance in depicting the contemporary 
recognition given to the growing American agri- 
cultural surplus. Special attention was given the 
subject by J. R. Dodge, statistician of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in his report 
for that year.” In a section entitled “American 
Competition with European Agriculture,” he re- 
viewed the disastrous effects of this competition 
upon European farmers and drew attention to the 
anxiety among individuals and governments as to 
whether this state of affairs would continue. He 
noted that a British investigating commission had 
been sent to the United States for first-hand in- 
formation, and according to Dodge, “The city 
and country press of those [European] countries 
has teemed with discussions of the situation, and 
writers on national and political economy have 
treated the subject at length in pamphlets and 
serials.” 

Believing that this material would be of interest 
to readers of his report, Dodge included transla- 
tions of pertinent excerpts from French, German, 
and Austrian sources. Nearly all observers stressed 
the grave consequences for old-world agriculture 
resulting from the favorable conditions under 
which the new regions were being opened. The 
importance attached to American competition may 
perhaps best be indicated by quoting the views of 
Alexander Peez, then a member of the Austrian 
Reichsrath. 


In the sixteenth century American competition 
ruined the mining industries of Europe, changed the 
direction of the world’s commerce, brought about by 
the increased amount of precious metals a revolution 
in prices, transformed the social conditions, and pre- 
pared the terrible civil war of the seventeenth century 
—the thirty years’ war. May the competition of 
America in the nineteenth century lead to more happy 
results. No doubt it is the greatest economic event of 
modern times. 


The disastrous consequences of the ever- 
increasing flood of grain and meat pouring out of 


21 William H. Brewer, ‘The Cereals,” U. S. Census 
Office, 10th Census, 1880, Report on the Productions of 
Agriculture (Washington, 1883), 9. 

*%U. S. Department of Agriculture, Report, 1883, 
251-423. For the general discussion of American 
competition, see p. 326-329. The first quotation is 
from p. 327. The paragraph by Peez is on p. 342. 
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the West were by no means felt in Europe alone. 
Eastern farmers experienced its depressing effects 
by the seventies, and after 1882 the pressure in- 
tensified sharply. Two sets of statistics are il- 
luminating in this connection. American exports 
of wheat totaled roughly 39 million bushels in 
1871, 57 million in 1876, 122 million in 1881, 154 
million in 1886, and rose to the startling amount 
of 226 million in 1891. The next few years were to 
see somewhatof a slackening, but, notwithstanding, 
in 1895, the highly respectable total of 126 million 
bushels was exported. During the same years New 
York farm prices of wheat declined, almost un- 
interruptedly, from $1.51 per bushel in 1871 to 
65 cents in 1895.*8 

Although the depressing effect of Western com- 
petition upon both Eastern and European agri- 
culture attracted wide attention in the eighties, 
this impact apparently had little effect in dimin- 
ishing the tributes paid by Americans to the land 
system, the Homestead Act, and the glories of the 
public domain. On the contrary, a good deal of 
ill-concealed satisfaction was taken by those who 
commented upon the resulting ruin of European 
agriculture. If anything this ruin served only to 
further increase admiration for the West and to 
reinforce the veneration in which the American 
land system was held.** The impressive national 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1896, 
562, diagram 2; Samuel E. Ronk, Prices Received by 
Producers in New York State, 1841-1933 (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1934), 120-121. 

My uncompleted thesis deals with the impact of 
western competition upon New York farmers, 1873- 
1896. In many respects the resuits were similar to the 
effect upon European agriculture. Some indication of 
this may be seen in the fact that the New York Far- 
mers’ Alliance was formed as early as March 1877, 
principally to devise means of coping with Western 
competition. 

24 Before Turner’s 1893 essay was delivered, and 
for some time thereafter, Francis Amasa Walker was 
probably the most important single influence shaping 
the frontier concept and preaching the grandeur of the 
American march to the Pacific. In numerous articles, 
speeches, and publications, Walker, who exercised 
considerable influence upon American scholars in the 
late nineteenth century, called attention to the impor- 
tance of land in American development. In an article 
on “American Agriculture,” Princeton Review, 9: 249- 
264 (1882), Walker, with keen delight, sarcastically 
commented upon the contempt displayed by European 
writers for American farming practices in “the light of 
present day,” .e., the ruinous impact of the American 
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statistics chalked up as settlement rolled westward 
were hailed throughout the country as matters 
for pride and rejoicing. Indeed, so widespread 
were these sentiments that not until 1890 did a 
leading agricultural journal, the Couniry Gen- 
tleman, angrily call attention to the great folly of 
Eastern farmers joining ‘‘the general congratula- 
tions over our wonderful national growth!” It held 
that this “insane passion for ‘development’ ”’ was 
ruining Eastern agriculture, and it berated that 
region’s farmers for cheering on their own destruc- 
tion.» Unfortunately, it is difficult to determine 
even the proximate degree to which these funda- 
mental agricultural developments served to focus 
attention upon the West. Certainly other factors 
contributed to the process, but these developments 
deserve to be assigned considerable importance. 
Along with enthusiastic tributes paid to the 
westward movement, indeed, almost as a necessary 
corollary, increasing anxiety developed about the 
state of the public domain. If, as was asserted, 
America owed her great good fortune at least in 
part to the safety valve of the public domain, 
clearly strenuous efforts had to be made to keep the 
valve open. Thus, in the seventies and eighties, 
the land question grew in importance. The prob- 
lems of land grants, forfeitures, Indian policy, 
restrictions against alien landholding, the single 
tax, the report of the Public Lands Commission 
in 1880, the compilation by Thomas Donaldson in 
1883 of his Public Domain, the activities of the 


agricultural surplus. The article is conveniently re- 
printed in the two-volume collection of his works, edited 
by Davis R. Dewey, Discussions in Economics and 
Statistics (New York, 1899), 2: 159-175. This article, 
and several others, are well worth reading to appre- 
ciate in full James C. Malin’s comment that many of 
the ideas associated with Turner were “‘in the air.” 
In this connection, see also Worthington C. Ford, 
“Public Lands of the United States,” in John J. Lalor, 
ed., Cyclopaedia of Political Science, Political Economy, 
and of the Political History of the United Siates (Chicago, 


1884), 3:460-479; and A. R. Spofford, “Homestead | 


and Exemption Laws,” ibid., 2:462-464 (1883). See 
Mood, in Agricultural History, 19: 24-30, for an excel- 


lent exposition of Walker’s influence in shaping the 


frontier concept. 

25 Country Gentleman, 55: 822 (Oct. 16, 1890). The 
dating of this paper’s campaign against the land 
system as beginning in 1890 was attested to by its 
editor, Gilbert M. Tucker. See his vitriolic address, 
“The Irrigation Schemes of the West,’’ New York State 
Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1899, 413. 
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General Land Office—all these contributed at 
various times to the agitation.2® The movement 
reached such a pitch that by the middle eighties 
few prominent periodicals in the country failed 
to carry articles on the subject of land monopoli- 
zation.”? 

Seen against this background of intense world- 
wide concern in the extension of agricultural 
settlement westward and the accelerating momen- 
tum of land icform, the growing attention given 
by contemporary scholars to the role played by 
land in shaping American history appears under- 
standable. It should be stressed here that many 
American scholars were then taking graduate work 
abroad and thus were strongly influenced by 
European thinking upon the subject. Moreover, 
this influence was reinforced by the close interest 
in European developments generally characterizing 
American intellectuals at the time. Hence, their 
ideas about American agricultural competition and 
the historical impact of American ‘free land” 
were shaped in good measure by European thought. 
And it is safe to say that the erroneous European 
notions of American ‘“‘free*land,” as embodied, for 
example, in the works of Adam Smith, John Stuart 
Mill, Karl Marx, etc., were based more on specu- 
lative crystal gazing, enthusiastic pamphlets, and 
superficial travel accounts than upon careful re- 
search.?® These errors were crystallized and given 


26 Paul Wallace Gates, ““The Homestead Law in an 
Incongruous Land System,’”’ American Historical Re- 
view, 41:677, 681 (July 1936); David Maldwyn Ellis, 
“The Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants, 1867-1894,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 33: 29-36 (June 
1946); Roy M. Robbins, Our Landed Heritage (Prince- 
ton, 1942), 270-279. 

7 Tbid., 273; Shosuke Sato, History of the Land 
Question in the United States (Baltimore, 1886), i-ii. 

Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (Modern 
Library ed., New York, 1937), 359, 392-393; John 
Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy (Boston, 
1848), 1:415; Karl Marx, Capital, tr. from the third 
German ed. by Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling 
(Chicago, 1926), 838-848. The explicit term, “free 
land,” does not occur in these writings, but the germ 
is there. Smith, for example, on p. 393, asserted that 
“land [uncultivated]...is in North America to be 
had almost for nothing, or at a price much below the 
value of the natural produce... .” 

The fanciful notions about “free land” subscribed 
to by leading European thinkers is well exemplified in 
the work of Achille Loria, an outstanding Italian 
economist and sociologist. He represents the quintes- 
sence of the European tendency to discuss American 


wide currency when the flood of wheat, corn, and 
meat from the “free” or “cheap” lands hit Euro- 
pean agriculture. It would thus appear that the 
Communication Revolution and the Great Depres- 
sion of 1873-1896 need to be considered in 
analyzing the role contemporary scholars assigned 
to land in the social process. 

At Johns Hopkins University, Herbert Baxter 
Adams had begun discussing the effect of land 
upon the development of the United States and 
its institutions at least as early as 1880, and his 
seminar continued to take up various aspects for 
some time thereafter.2® In 1885, the Reverend 
Josiah Strong published his widely circulated, 
pseudo-scholarly tract, Our Country. It treated, 
among other subjects, the importance of the West, 
the continuous expansion to the Pacific, the effect 
upon American life of vast quantities of unoccupied 
public lands, and the possible consequences of 
their exhaustion.*® Finally, the appearance in 1888 
of James Bryce’s American Commonwealth stressed 
in more sober fashion the significance of many 
topics previously touched upon by Strong.*! 

Nonetheless, scholarly interest in the land ques- 
tion even in the eighties need not be exaggerated. 
The important monograph by Shosuke Sato, His- 
tory of the Land Question in the United States, is 
revealing in this respect. He began his work with 
a brief but penetrating outline of the fundamental 
problems in American history needing study in 
connection with the public domain. It is significant 
that as late as 1886, he found it necessary to add: 
“The importance of the public domain, however, 
seems to have been rarely and but recently empha- 
sized by the student of American history.’’** As 


history in terms of “free” or “cheap” land. See Lee 
Benson, “Achille Loria’s Influence on American Eco- 
nomic Thought,” Agricultural History, 24: 182-199 
(Oct. 1950). European influences upon American 
scholars are treated in Merle Curti, The Growth of 
American Thought (New York, 1943), 580-593. 

29 Fulmer Mood, “The Development of Frederick 
Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker,” Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, Transactions, 34: 321-322 
(Boston, 1943). 

30 Strong, Our Country, ch. 2-3, 11-12. 

31 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (Lon- 
don, 1888), v. 3, particularly ch. 114-116. 

Sato, History of the Land Question, 7. Sato’s 
monograph may be a very pertinent example of the 
impact of the Communication Revolution focusing 
interest upon American land and the public domain. 
The work “was undertaken in pursuance of special 
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this pioneering monograph was included in the 
Johns Hopkins University Studies, it is rather 
doubtful that Herbert Baxter Adams, the editor 
of the series, would have allowed the statement to 
stand uncorrected if he had thought it merely an 
instance of a student “puffing’’ the importance of 
his own work.** 

Possibly one of the more important reasons for 
scholarly neglect of the public domain, despite 
concern over land monopolization, was, to use 
Lord Bryce’s phrase, that the “time of trial,” 
when the country’s lands would be exhausted, 
still appeared comfortably distant. Hence, no 
sense of immediate crisis developed. Estimates 
made in the middle and late eighties by men who 
placed considerable importance upon the exist- 
ence of large areas of vacant land, including 
Josiah Strong, Shosuke Sato, and James Bryce, 
dated the exhaustion as no earlier than 1900.*4 


instructions from the Japanese Government to investi- 
gate certain questions of agrarian and economic interest 
in the United States.” [bid., i. 

33 Adams was certainly in an excellent position to 
know if Sato was right because his seminar was exam- 
ining the land question intensively. Sato’s list, although 
by no means identical with those in Turner’s problems 
essay of 1892 and his frontier essay of 1893, is similar 
enough to be suggestive. 

% Strong, Our Country, 155-156; Sato, History of the 
Land Question, 7-8; Bryce, American Commonwealth, 
3: 661-662. 

Strong used the phrase “before the end of the 
century,” but writing in 1885, he predicted exhaustion 
in “fifteen or twenty years.” Incidentally, in the 
revised edition of 1891, he apparently saw no need of 
changing his dating. To support his position, Strong 
quoted the following statement made in 1883 by Robert 
Giffen, president of the London Statistical Society: 
“ ‘Whatever way we may look at the matter, then, it 
seems certain that, in twenty-five years’ time, and 
probably before that date, the limitation of area in 
the United States will be felt. There will be no longer 
vast tracts of virgin land for the settler. The whole 
available area will be peopled agriculturally, as the 
Eastern States are now peopled.’ ” 

It is true that in 1887 Albert Bushnell Hart main- 
tained that the public domain was actually exhausted. 
See his “The Disposition of Our Public Lands,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1: 169-183, 250-254 
(Jan. 1887). However, his views were based on the 
most erroneous statistics, obviously bore little relation 
to reality, and apparently were not taken seriously by 
most contemporary observers. 

In the present article “land exhaustion” refers only 
to the alleged disappearance of unoccupied arable 
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Indeed, Richmond Mayo-Smith, in his book, Emi- 
gration and Immigration, published in 1890, al- 
though he argued strongly for restriction of 
immigration, conceded that abundant land existed 
to provide opportunities for immigrants. In order 
to meet this argument for immigration restriction 
he maintained that the large majority of the 
immigrants now refused to go to the land and 
preferred instead to settle in compact urban col- 
onies.*® 

Three basic conclusions have been suggested in 
the foregoing pages. First, one direct result of the | 
Communication Revolution was to focus attention 
upon the importance of the American West and to 
contribute to a growth of interest in questions 
relating to the public domain. Second, despite this 
interest, at least as late as 1890, the date of 
exhaustion of the arable public lands was generally 
believed to be years away. Finally, therefore, the 
calamitous effects assumed to follow upon the heels 
of that event appeared far off—a distant prospect 
which did not lend a sense of urgency to the sub- 
ject or engender widespread and fervent discussion 
among American scholars or the public at large. 

This situation was to change rapidly as the 
fundamental tendencies inherent in the Communi- 
cation Revolution worked themselves out. vee 


‘Heartbreaking’ Nineties,”’ as the decade has been 
called, were strongly marked by economic depres- | 
sion and social unrest. In those years a note of 
desperate urgency was lent to topics heretofore 
discussed in more academic and leisurely terms. 
The forces tending to intensify the agricultural 
depression were particularly responsible for charg- 
ing the atmosphere. As a result, the impact of the f 
West upon American life received increasing at- | 
tention, and the exhaustion of the public domain 

became a “burning issue of the day.’’*® 


land. It is not employed here in the sense of “soil | 
exhaustion.” 
35 Richmond Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigra- 
tion (New York, 1890), 115-118. 
%6 It should be noted that in 1890 the farm popula- | 
tion constituted 46.7 percent of the total tert 


making it by far the largest single group in the country. 
This figure is from an unpublished memorandum by K. 
L. Robinson of the National Bureau of Economic Re- | 
search. I am indebted to F. F. Hill of Cornell University 
for seeing a copy. 

For an excellent picture of the strains and tensions of 
the period, see the first chapter of Part 3, “The ‘Heart- 
breaking’ Nineties,” in Joseph A. Dorfman, The Eco- 
nomic Mind in American Civilization (New York, 1949), 
3: 215-237. 
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During the early nineties few questions of public 
policy were debated without both sides dragging 
in, usually by main force, some reference to the 
state of the public domain. Only a strong catalytic 
agent was needed to precipitate such a climate of 
opinion given the basic economic and social setting. 
And as history frequently has it, the requisite 
catalyst soon appeared in the person of C. Wood 
Davis of Sedgewick County, Kansas. Davis, a 
transplanted Yankee, later to become famous 
through the Middle West as “Cotton Wood” 
Davis, merits much more attention than it is 
possible to give here. Born in Massachusetts in 
1832, he was at one time auditor of the Michigan 
Central Railroad and later traffic manager of the 
Kansas Pacific. Resigning from the latter road in 
the late sixties, he engaged in varied business 
interests, one of which, a large tract in Sedgewick 
County, was first acquired in 1870, and thereafter 
farmed on a considerable scale.*? 

Sometime early in 1889, disturbed, as he can- 
didly admitted, by the increasingly depressed state 
of agriculture which affected him personally, and 
alarmed by the political restlessness accompanying 
it, Davis began a serious study to discover the 
causes of the farmer’s unsatisfactory condition. 
Self-confessedly beginning his investigation in that 
year and impressed with the doctrines of Thomas 
Robert Malthus—doctrines, incidentally, which 
were then enjoying a strong revival of interest—he 
emerged in 1890 as a full-fledged Malthusian. Now 
he professed to be convinced that the depression 
was “wholly due to that land hunger and home- 
making instinct so strong in all branches of the 
Aryan race.” Production had temporarily outrun 
population because of “‘a rapidly increasing, rest- 
less, energetic population, and a practically un- 
limited area of fertile land, free as the air we 
breath.” As a result, ““The excessive development 
of the West has seemed to negative the Malthusian 
theory,” but the abnormal condition of over- 
production was fast approaching its natural end. 
With population rapidly increasing and the arable 
land virtually exhausted, ‘The farmer is assured 
high prices at an early day and for all the future.” 
Thus, probably before the end of the century, 
“both the memory and doctrine of Malthus will be 
fully rehabilitated.’’** 


* William Elsey Connelley, ed., A Standard History of 
Kansas and Kansans (Chicago, 1918), 3: 1236-1237; 
Country Gentleman, 55: 496 (June 19, 1890). 

8 C. Wood Davis, in Country Gentleman, 55: 383-384, 


621 (May 15, Aug. 7, 1890). See also ibid., 56: 453, 473 
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Obviously the key point in Davis’ thesis was that 
little arable land now remained which could be 
used for food production, with particular stress 
being laid upon the virtual exhaustion of the public 
domain. To the neo-Malthusian Davis, more than 
to any other individual, must go the credit, or the 
blame, for having first implanted the notion that 
1890 marked the exhaystion of the public lands. 
To establish this rather original assertion, he 
compiled elaborate series of statistics, made im- 
pressively extravagant assumptions, and stated his 
polemics in high-powered prose worthy of a modern 
advertising copy-writer.*® His fecund pen turned 
out a steady stream of articles for the Forum, the 
Arena, the Country Gentleman,*® and leading dailies, 


(June 4, 11, 1891). Among other glad tidings, Davis 
assured farmers that “not later than 1895 every acre of 
good farm land in the United States will sell readily for 
one hundred golden dollars.” Ibid., 56: 24 (Jan. 8, 
1891). 

The revival of Malthus is discussed by Edward 
Atkinson, “Must Humanity Starve at Last?” Forum, 
5: 603-612 (Aug. 1888); H. S. Pomeroy, “The Malthu- 
sian Idea,” Andover Review, 15: 173-189 (Feb. 1891); 
E. B. Andrews, “Are There Too Many of Us?” North 
American Review, 155: 596-607 (Nov. 1892). 

39 A typical set of Davis’ calculations follows: “There 
seems to be abundant data showing that the arable 
lands of the United States are so far exhausted that the 
cultivated area cannot be increased more than 4 per 
cent. in the next 5 years; 7 per cent. in 10 years, and 16 
per cent. in 30 years, while population will increase 
12} per cent. in 5 years, 24 per cent. in 10 years and 60 
per cent. in 30 years... .” Country Gentleman, 55: 796 
(Oct. 9, 1890). 

As for the public domain: “. . .there is not (outside a 
few limited Indian reservations, of which the Indians 
will retain all the best lands) a single quarter section of 
the public domain worth farming; while, on the coun- 
trary, there are many thousands of quarter sections 
which have been abandoned after those settling upon 
them have been starved out.” Jbid., 796. 

Some of his assumptions were: very little land suit- 
able for agriculture existed in Canada; no new methods 
of farming would be introduced in the sub-humid areas; 
only a very small area was suitable for irrigation; and 
finally, taking the country as a whole, there would be 
little if any improvement in agricultural methods. 

4 C. Wood Davis, “Why the Farmer Is Not Pros- 
perous,” “When the Farmer Will be Prosperous,” “The 
Exhaustion of the Arable Lands,” “The Probabilities of 
Agriculture,” Forum, 9: 231-242, 348-360, 461-475, 10: 
291-305 (Apr., May, June, Nov. 1890). These four 
articles contain much repetition; see especially 9: 241, 
348, 359-360, 469-474, and 10:291, 295. See also C. 
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articles which were freely quoted from in numerous 
other periodicals and newspapers.*! First appearing 
on a major scale in 1890, his writings soon attracted 
national attention, even if they were greeted with 
much less than complete acceptance. But attacks 
upon his position admirably served to advertise 
it. During the years, 1890 to 1892, for example, 
the pages of the Countgy Genileman frequently 
formed an ink-stained battleground fought over 
by him, his supporters, and his critics.‘ 


Wood Davis, “The Wheat Supply of Europe and 
America,” Arena, 3: 641-657 (May 1891). 

Davis’ letters and articles frequently appeared in the 
Couniry Genileman during the early nineties. The vol- 
ume for 1891 contains 17 separate items by Davis on 
pages 23-24, 85-86, 105-106, 125-126, 145-146, 164, 
205-206, 229, 252, 418, 453, 473, 493, 513, 532-533, 553, 
655, 751-752, 895, 913, 932, and 971-972. The volume 
for 1890 includes 21 separate Davis offerings. The 
Country Gentleman, in puffing Davis’ important article 
in the Forum for June 1890, made this statement: ‘For 
many years he has been a frequent contributor to the 
best class of daily papers, and has more recently taken 
a prominent place in the monthlies and Country Gentle- 
man.” Ibid., 55:496 (June 19, 1890). The New York 
Sun was one of the leading dailies in which Davis’ 
articles appeared. 

“| Husbandman (Elmira, N. Y.), July 22, 1891, p. 4; 
Review of Reviews (Amer. ed.), 3:499 (June 1891); 
Erastus Wiman, “The Farmer on Top,” North American 
Review, 153: 17 (July 1891). Wiman credited Davis’ 
calculations with “forming the basis of much of the 
discussion now going forward on this most important 
topic of the food supply and the farmer’s position. . . .” 

Even when not specifically cited by name, Davis’ 
views inspired comments and predictions by various 
publicists. For a case in point, see the editorial of the 
Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Eagle, reprinted in the Country 
Gentleman, 57: 286 (Apr. 14, 1892). 

“Many of Davis’ letters bear witness to the cool 
reception given him. A typical example follows: “The 
writer [Davis] having stated that wheat would bring a 
good price after the coming harvest, and in all probabil- 
ity mever again be cheap, and such statements being 
questioned by many a ‘doubting Thomas,’ it is well to 
examine the basis of such belief... .” Jbid., 55: 423 
(May 22, 1890). 

Confident of the exhaustion of the arable lands, 
Davis firmly advised farmers to hold back their wheat 
for “assured” higher prices. Despite his predictions 
wheat continued to drop, and disappointed farmers’ 
tempers rose. C. L. H. of Minnesota put it in this sar- 
castic vein: “That Two-Dollar Wheat of which we 
used to catch such beautiful glimpses through the 
charming pen-pictures of Mr. C. Wood Davis, seems as 
far off as ever.” Ibid., 57: 270 (Apr. 7, 1892). Eventu- 
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The innate appeal of Davis’ oversimplified anal- 
ysis is attested to by the frequency with which 
variations of it were employed in the controversies 
of the period. At a time when social protest was 
beginning to cause uneasy stirrings in conservative 
breasts, one reason is readily apparent for the 
rapid response to his optimistic panacea. Since 
prosperity was just around the corner, why agi- 
tate? If, as he asserted, overproduction was the 
only cause of agricultural distress, the depression 
being ‘originated, supported and prolonged solely 
and naturally by the farmer, and by him alone,” 
it was quite logical for Davis to denounce the 
“‘visionary schemes” of the Southern Farmers’ 
Alliance.** Thus, the Country Gentleman enthusias- 


ally Davis attempted to reply, in his words, to the 
“army of critics.” [bid., 57: 663 (Sept. 10, 1892). 

If Davis had so desired he could have taken much 
pride in the eminent position held by many of the men 
who ridiculed his ideas. Thus, Prince Kropotkin, with- 
out mentioning Davis by name, but clearly intending 
him as the target, began an article: “Few books have 
exercised so pernicious an influence upon the general 
development of economic thought as Malthus’s ‘Essay 
on the Principle of Population’....” Forum, 9:614 
(Aug. 1890). Davis took on the Prince in the November 
1890 Forum article cited above. 

J. R. Dodge, the statistician of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, was outraged by Davis’ statistics. In 
fact he was so outraged that he included 11 pages on 
“The Permanency of Agricultural Production” to re- 
fute “Some modern disciples of Malthus” in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Report of the Statistician, 
n. s., Report 83, Apr. 1891. For the row this kicked up, 
see the Couniry Gentleman, 56: 358, 378, 453, 473 (Apr. 
30, May 7, June 4, 11, 1891). Thus began a decade of 
bitter controversy between Davis and the Department 
of Agriculture in general and Dodge in particular. At the 
end of the century, Davis was still at it. See his “Wheat: 
Crookes vs. Atkinson, Dodge, Ei Al,” Forum, 27: 101- 
113 (Mar. 1899). 

Davis had important supporters as well as critics. In 
August 1890, Senator Anthony Higgins of Delaware 


delivered a speech in the United States Senate, calling 
special attention to the articles by Davis in the Couniry © 
Gentleman and the Forum. Country Gentleman, 56: 258 § 


(Mar. 26, 1891). 


4 Davis, in Couniry Gentleman, 55: 383-384 (May § 


15, 1890). He urged: “Do not let us longer try to shift § 
the responsibility to other shoulders, as it is neither J 


manly nor right to do so. .. .” For his denunciation of 


the Southern Alliance, see ibid., 55: 937 (Nov. 27, 1890). § 


Interestingly enough, despite his avowals of sole 
responsibility fr the depression resting upon the farm- 
ers, Davis not only campaigned bitterly against trans- 
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tically accepted the essence of Davis’ thesis, gave 
it considerable prominence week after week, but 
shaped his conclusions to fit more closely the needs 
of its Eastern constituency. 

The Country Gentleman recognized, however, as 
Davis did not, that his funeral oration over the 
public domain was premature. In a long editorial 
on October 16, 1890, entitled ‘““No More ‘Develop- 
ment’ Wanted,” the magazine proposed a more 
beneficial kind of agitation. 


There is one subject which, in considering the 
present agricultural interests of the country, has es- 
caped the attention to which it seems eminently 
entitled—we refer to the attitude of the general 
government as regards the farther distribution of its 
public lands. There is a strong and deep feeling—which 
only needs more general discussion and greater concen- 
tration of effort to be rendered effective—that it is now 
quite time for the entire stoppage of the selling and 
giving away of the national <erritory for farming pur- 
poses—for the repeal of all “homestead” and “pre- 
emption” laws of whatever name or nature, leaving 
the government to retain in its own possession, until 
changing times shall seem to indicate the wisdom of 
another change of managément, every tillable acre 
not already alienated. 


According to the Country Gentleman such repeal 
would restore prosperity; therefore, it continued: 


Here is practical work for our granges, alliances, 
leagues, wheels and similar associations of farmers. Let 
them give a wide berth to party politicians and to the 
preachers of new doctrines in finance and social order, 
and unite in one demand of the powers that be—no 
further alienation of the public territory for the purposes 
of agriculture or any of the arts related thereto.“ 


To this theme, the Country Gentleman returned 
incessantly over the years, and its position was 
widely echoed in the East.** In fact, it was able 


actions in grain “futures” as “the worst evil the farmer 
has to contend with” but strongly supported the nation- 
alization of railroads. Jbid., 56:751-752 (Sept. 17, 
1891). See also Connelley, A Standard History of Kansas 
and Kansans, 3: 1237; and C. Wood Davis, “Should the 
Nation Own the Railways,” Arena, 4: 152-159, 273-292 
(July, Aug. 1891). A close reading of his literary pro- 
ductions makes it clear that Davis was a firm believer 
in the maxim, “Never let your left hand know what your 
right is doing.” 

“ Couniry Genileman, 55: 822 (Oct. 16, 1890). 

“* Ten years later the magazine was still at it. See 
footnote 25 above. Convenient expressions of these 
sentiments by the president of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, the secretary-treasurer of the 
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to note with satisfaction that even the Orange 
Judd Farmer, published in Chicago and slanted to 
Midwestern farmers, gave voice to similar senti- 
ments. *® 

Other than conservative forces were able to 
utilize Davis’ polemics. Indeed, a most engaging 
quality of his universal specific was its dual char- 
acter. With delightful but probably unconscious 
irony, the representatives of the Southern Far- 
mers’ Alliance, violently denounced by him, 
ignored his optimistic forecasts, but found it con- 
venient to employ the exhausted-domain theme in 
urging their own legislative program. For example, 
at the Cincinnati convention of May 1891, Senator 
William A. Peffer, the Kansas Populist, argued 
that since the safety valve of the West was now 
being closed, it became imperative for the Populist 
demands to be enacted if American farmers were 
to retain a stake in the land.*” 

Peffer’s version by no means exhausted the 
possible comments upon the theme by hard-pressed 
farmers. In the East, where Davis’ arguments had 
been strongly utilized by conservative forces op- 
posing agrarian movements, representatives of 
farm organizations, such as the Grange and the 


Connecticut Board of Agriculture, the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College Club, the New York Tribune, etc., 
are found in zbid., 55: 1020-1021 (Dec. 25, 1890), 56: 
10, 70-71, 165 (Jan. 1, 22, Feb. 26, 1891). Numerous 
other citations might be given from Eastern agricul- 
tural journals, city dailies, and local weeklies. 

One of the basic reasons for Eastern farmers rejecting 
the Populist movement was opposition to Western de- 
mands regarding the public domain. See the well-stud- 
ied-out address of President James Wood in the New 
York State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1889, 
20-41. 

46 Country Gentleman, 56: 278 (Apr. 2, 1891). 

7 Elizabeth N. Barr, “The Populist Uprising,” in 
Connelley, A Standard History of Kansas and Kansans, 
2: 1159. Hamlin Garland made a similar point the same 
year. See Smith, Virgin Land, 247. For still another 
version, see Chester McArthur Destler, “Agricultural 
Readjustment and Agrarian Unrest in Illinois, 1880- 
1896,” Agricultural History, 21: 104-116 (Apr. 1947). 

Significantly Peffer’s speech was made on May 19, 
just after the publication of Davis’ Arena article. As the 
Arena was strongly sympathetic to the Alliance move- 
ment it seems probable that Peffer read the magazine 
regularly. That the argument of the exhausted West was 
new to Peffer may be judged from his “The Farmers’ 
Defensive Movement” in the Forum, 8: 464-473 (Dec. 
1889). It would have been completely logical for Peffer 
to have made the point there, but no trace of it appears. 
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Farmers’ League, angrily denounced roseate pre- 
dictions of population fast outrunning production 
as “buncombe.” Although in full agreement that 
the alienation of the public domain should cease, 
they maintained that the optimistic pronounce- 
ments concerning land exhaustion were concocted 
for sinister purposes and would only result in pre- 
venting farmers from taking political action de- 
signed to meet their real needs. Such recognition in 
no wise inhibited expression of sectional antago- 
nism toward Western competition. As depression 
increasingly settled down upon Eastern agriculture, 
bitter speeches were made and strong resolutions 
passed, castigating various aspects of the land 
system at meetings of the Grange, the Farmers’ 
League, the farmers’ institutes, and agricultural 
societies. Eastern periodicals and newspapers co- 
operated by giving wide publicity to the sectional 
antagonism. One result of the East-West clash was 
to strongly heighten interest in the public domain 
and various proposals pertaining to its disposi- 
tion.*® 

The point of citing these varied pronouncements 
upon the public domain is not at all to examine 
their validity. Rather it is to illustrate the manner 
in which the exhausted-lands leitmotif became 
intertwined with discussion of agricultural depres- 
sion and discontent. To round out this aspect, the 
views of another Kansan, J. Willis Gleed, merit 
brief summary. His views were expressed in the 
same magazine, the Forum, and at about the same 
time, March 1890, as the articles by Davis whica 
first attracted national attention.*® In addition to 
being professor of real estate law at the University 
of Kansas, he operated with his brother, Charles 
S. Gleed, one of the leading law firms in the State.°° 
It appears that among their clients were a number 
of land mortgage companies,*! companies hard hit 


48 Husbandman (Elmira, N. Y.), July 22, 1891, p. 4, 
Feb. 3, 1892, p. 1, Mar. 30, 1892, p. 1, June 1, 1892, p. 3; 
Country Gentleman, 55:957, 963, 1006 (Dec. 4, 18, 
1890), 60: 370 (May 9, 1895); New York Tribune, Dec. 
15, 1890; Dundee (N.Y.) Observer, Jan. 7, 1891; Otsego 
Farmer (Oneonta, N. Y.), Jan. 23, 1891; Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, A.I.C.P. Notes, 
Dec. 1896, 27; New York State Grange, Journal of Pro- 
ceedings, 1891, 109. 

49 James Willis Gleed, “Western Mortgages,” Forum, 
9: 93-105 (March 1890). I do not know whether Gleed 
was acquainted with Davis but such a relationship 
would not be surprising under the circumstances. 

50 Tbid., 11:479 (June 1891); Connelley, A Standard 
History of Kansas and Kansans, 5: 2315. 

51Tt is not certain that Gleed actually represented 


by the depression, and fast losing the confidence of 
the investing public. It comes as no shock, there. 
fore, that Gleed, avowedly desirous of reassuring | 
Eastern investors in Western mortgages, seized 
upon exhaustion of the public domain as an iron- 
clad guarantee of present and future loans. A rise 
in land values, he maintained, would inevitably 
follow. Such a rise, of course, was the best possible | 
guarantee of the stability of mortgage companies; 
wise investors would act accordingly.™ 

It follows most logically thai if the exhaustion 
or closure of the arable public domain was to be 
the blessing Davis and others foresaw proposals to 
delay the process “‘unnaturally”’ would rouse their 
bitter opposition. Hence, attempts to open Indian 
reservations to white settlement were severely 
censured, but undoubtedly their choicest epithets 
were reserved for proponents of arid-land reclama- 
tion. Here the school of thought represented by 
Davis came into head-on collision with the group 
led by Major John W. Powell.®* 

Powell, since 1878, had been urging the impor- 
tance of irrigating the arid lands, and in the late 
eighties he was appointed to direct the irrigation 
surveys authorized by Congress. In the spring 
of 1890, at almost the exact moment when Davis’ 
articles in the Forum concerning land exhaustion | 
were published, Powell wrote two important arti- 


these companies in 1890, but in 1895 his firm was | 
handling at least 125 cases for land mortgage com- 
panies. Letter of J. Willis Gleed to A. C. Mitchell, Dec. 
24, 1895, in the J. B. Watkins Collection at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. I am indebted to Allan G. Bogue of the 
University of Western Ontario for this information. 
Gleed wrote another article on “Western Lands and 
Mortgages,” Forum, 11: 468-471 (June 1891). Certainly | 
both articles reflect far more than casual interest and | 
knowledge of the affairs of mortgage companies. 

8 Gieed, in the Forum, 9: 100-101. 

53 An editorial in the Country Genileman, 55: 882 
(Nov. 6, 1890), put it this way: “If the attention of the | 
members of these bodies [farm organizations] can be | 
called off from chimerical and useless projects, and 
united upon the one simple plan of demanding of their 
representatives in Congress, not only action for stopping 
the alienation of our public lands in general, but also | 
active and determined opposition to the Powell irriga- | 
tion inequity, in particular [italics added], the greatest | 
calamity that has threatened our agriculture for many 
years may easily be averted.” An interesting letter by | 
Davis contains an “expose” of the Union Pacific’s 
leading role in the irrigation movement. Ibid., 56: 418 
(May 21, 1891). 

5 Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (New 
York, 1931), 354-356. 
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cles for the Century Magazine,® urging the reclama- 
tion of 120,000,000 acres. It is important to note 
that Powell admitted ample land existed for agri- 
culture in the United States without reclamation. 
His arguments in favor of irrigation were not based 
upon the exhaustion of the public domain, or of 
the arable lands, but rather that the arid lands in 
the West constituted the best lands. Further, the 
proud men of the West, gathered to exploit its 
vast natural resources, were “too enterprising and 
too industrious to beg bread from the farms of the 
East.” 

Nonetheless, the exhausted-land theme was too 
irresistible an argument to be overlooked for 
long. By 1891 it was being worked to the hilt by 
Westerners favoring irrigation. Land Office Com- 
missioner Thomas H. Carter, former Republican 
national chairman and later Senator from Mon- 
tana, pointed in his report to the dreadful spectacle 
of “homeseeking citizens...exhausting each 
other’s strength and substance in a fierce struggle 
to obtain title” in the Oklahoma rush, and else- 
where, as positive proof of the urgent need for 
reclamation.®® . 

That Oklahoma “proved” the existence of land 
exhaustion was a cardinal tenet of faith among 
strangely diverse groups. For example, Davis, 
fervently opposed to irrigation, and the land com- 
missioner, Carter, enthusiastically championing it, 


55 J. W. Powell, “The Irrigable Lands of the Arid 
Region,” and “The Non-Irrigable Lands of the Arid 
Region,” Century Magazine, 39:766-776, 915-922 
(Mar., Apr. 1890); see especially p. 766-768. For similar 
views, see Nelson A. Miles, “Our Unwatered Empire,” 
North American Review, 150: 370-381 (Mar. 1890). 

56 U. S. General Land Office, Annual Report, 1891, 
51. Opponents of the “Arid Land-Plot,” recognizing the 
potency of the argument, concentrated their fire upon 
it. Here is a sample: “One of the strongest arguments 
used by the grabbers, or at least the one given the most 
prominence, is that there is an overwhelming thirst for 
homes on the public lands, and that the general govern- 
ment owes it to the dear people to at once take steps to 
render the arid region fit for cultivation. The rush for 
the vacant lands in Oklahoma is cited in proof of this, 
and buckets of tears are shed over the alieged sufferings 
endured ‘in the wild scramble for a few acres of God’s 
earth,’ and the spectacle of ‘men and women fighting 
with desperate energy for a small piece of land.’ ”” Then 
followed a blistering attack upon the “alleged suffer- 
ings” and mendacity of “home-seekers” who really 
wanted to secure title and sell out; the land-exhaustion 
argument was “moonshine.” Letter by C. C., San 
Francisco, in Country Gentleman, 56: 911-912 (Nov. 12, 
1891). 
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could both use Oklahoma to clinch their arguments 
simply by ringing the different changes possible 
upon the theme.®’ Such ambivalent use of Okla- 
homa was widespread and suggests the ease with 
which the exhaustion theme could be used to 
establish almost any point. The Oklahoma rush, 
the excitement over the Cherokee Outlet, the 
frenzied scenes as various Indian and military 
reservations were thrown open to settlement—all 
these were invariably cited by groups anxious for 
one reason or another to prove land exhaustion. 

Despite the wide publicity stemming from the 
battle over irrigation®*—and the publicity resulting 
from its use in numerous other controversies—we 
have it on the best authority that few people had 
swallowed the exhausted-land propaganda by early 
1891. Davis admitted as much in this revealing 
statement: 


It is as remarkable as true that, with very rare excep- 
tions, even the most advanced of Americans, as well as 
Europeans, have thus far failed to compass the situation 
and cannot conceive it as possible that the time—as 
measured by national life—is very near when America 
will cease to press upon the markets of the world an 
enormous surplus of food-stuffs.* 


A further illustration of how unconvinced Ameri- 
can public opinion was of the existence of a land 
shortage may be gleaned from an article pub- 
lished in July 1891. The following quotation takes 
on considerable significance because its author, 
Erastus Wiman, an ardent supporter of Davis, 
was attempting to prove that a land shortage did 
exist, 


That a “Jand-hunger” should at this early date in the 
history of the country exist, and be unappeased, would 
seem impossible on a continent where land areas were 


57Qne wing of the anti-irrigation movement de- 
nounced the Oklahoma argument as “moonshine.” 
See footnote 56. But Davis’ entire thesis rested on 
proving exhaustion. Exhaustion, according to him, was 
quite fortunate and the only way agricultural prosperity 
could be assured. Carter also argued exhaustion, but in 
his version it was a calamity making irrigation manda- 
tory. 

58 Webb, The Great Plains, 356-358. 

59 Davis, in Country Genileman, 56:125 (Feb. 12, 
1891). In the Arena, 3:651 (May 1891), Davis said 
that “‘to the many who entertain the idea that the new 
States and Territories are capable of a vast agricultural 
development it will be a revelation to learn that in all 
the wide expanse of the public domain there is but a 
small bit of land, here and there, that can be profitably 
brought under cultivation.” 
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supposed to be illimitable, and whose soil was supposed 
to be inexhaustible. That no lands are available is a 
conclusion so unexpected and so extraordinary that it 
is no wonder people doubt the truth of such a state- 
ment. 


Not for long were Americans to be left in this 
blissful state of ignorance. Powerful reinforcements 
were on the way to aid Davis and Wiman in es- 
tablishing the truth of their revelation. An analysis 
of these forces requires consideration of the “new 
immigration,” a topic of ever-increasing impor- 
tance in the late eighties and thereafter. Again 
lack of space precludes detailed discussion, but it 
may be stated that this development involved 
fundamentally important problems, and was 
deeply interwoven in the contemporary American 
social fabric.™ 

It may even be possible to select a specific date 
and argue that the presidential address of Francis 
A. Walker before the American Economic Associa- 
tion on December 26, 1890 marked the beginning 
of a new phase of the immigration question. It is 
necessary here to stress the prestige and influence 
exercised by General Walker, and to emphasize 
also that the American Economic Association was 
one of the most important American scholarly 
groups then in existence. Walker, in company with 
numerous leading intellectuals, had been increas- 


6 Erastus Wiman, “The Farmer on Top,” North 
American Review, 153: 14 (July 1891). Here is another 
thesis in which the exhausted-land theme was stock in 
trade. Wiman, a former Canadian, was the most 
prominent figure in the movement for either annexation 
of Canada or commercial union and unrestricted reci- 
procity. His article was clearly inspired by reading Davis 
in the May 1891 Arena. Fora very interesting description 
of Wiman’s activities, see Sir Charles Tupper, “The 
Wiman Conspiracy Unmasked,” North American Review, 
152: 549-556 (May 1891). 

61 Among the problems reflected in the immigration 
question were agricultural discontent, labor unrest, 
growing social protest movements in general, sharp 
political splits between native and foreign-born citizens, 
and of major importance—the deep-rooted fear and 
contempt of the new ethnic groups. 

See Carl Wittke, We Who Built America (New York, 
1939), 407-408, 498-514; John Higham, European 
Immigration in American Patriotic Thought (unpub- 
lished Ph. D. thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1949), 
1-95; Edward N. Saveth, American Historians and 
European Immigrants, 1875-1925 (New York, 1948), 
passim; Edwin Mims, Jr., American History and 
Immigration (Bronxville, N. Y., 1950), 13-56. 
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ingly alarmed by the influx of ‘alien breeds”’ into 
the United States, and his address was a clarion 
call to the association to consider the matter. 


...the prospect before the nation is a gloomy one, 
The subject deserves, demands, instant and full con- 
sideration. The Economic Association can do no better 
service to the country than by taking it up for earnest, 
candid, searching investigation, and by bringing the 
question sharply and forcibly, in all its bearings, before 
the American people.® 


The address was most opportune. Less than three 
months later, the lynching of eleven Italians in 
New Orleans on March 11, 1891 raised the im- 
migration agitation to a fever pitch and sounded 
“like an alarm-bell, rousing every one to the 
danger.”’® Influential adherents of immigration 
restriction were quick to take advantage of the 
incident and set up a chorus of demands to shut 
the gates. 

At this strategic moment the issue of the Arena 
for May 1891 appeared, with Davis’ piece, “‘The 
Wheat Supply of Europe and America,” which 
was an elaboration of his previous findings that 
the arable land, public and private, was virtually 
exhausted. The article was presented with great 
fanfare, B. O. Flower,.the editor, proudly pro- 
claiming that “almost a. year was required by Mr. 
Davis to secure from Europe, Asia, Australia, 
South and North America the official data em- 
ployed in this essay. It is probably the most com- 
plete and exhaustive examination of the wheat 


®Francis A. Walker, “The Tide of Economic 
Thought,” American Economic Association, Publica- 
lions, 6(1-2): 37 (1891). See also Dorfman, The Eco- 
nomic Mind in American Civilization, 3: 101-102, 205- 
211. Frank W. Taussig in 1897 called Walker “unques- 


tionably the most prominent and the best known of F 


American writers” in the economic field. Jeannette P. 
Nichols, “Walker, Francis Amasa...,”’ Dictionary of 
American Biography, 19: 342-344 (New York, 1936). 

6 John Hawks Noble, “The Present State of the 
Immigration Question,” Political Science Quarterly, 7: 
232 (June 1892). 

64A good illustration of the impact of the New 
Orleans massacre is the turn about in the editorial policy 
of the Nation. On Feb. 5, 1891, it deprecated the fears 
of “alarmists” and maintained present laws were suffi- 
cient. On Apr. 16, 1891, one month after the lynching, it 
demanded a restrictive English-speaking test for immi- 
grants. By Apr. 30, 1891, an editorial was able to com- 
ment upon the rather widespread response to its pro- 
posal by the American press. See the Nation, 52: 108, 
312, 354-355. 
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problem that has ever appeared in any review.’ 


Given the potent possibilities of the land-exhaus- 
tion argument, the exponents of agricultural pros- 
perity and immigration restriction joined hands, 
as might be expected, in a very short time. The 
marriage may be said to have been first consum- 
mated effectively in the editorial pages of the July 
1891 issue of the Review of Reviews, a leading advo- 
cate of restriction. Two weighty reasons were 
given for the recent revulsion of American feeling 
toward immigration. One was the change in the 


8 “Notes and Announcements,” Arena, 3: xxviii 
(May 1891). 

86 This precise dating is based on a study of the 
literature on immigration during Jan. 1, 1882-Jan. 1, 
1892. The first effective linkage between immigration 
restriction and imminent land exhaustion appears to 
have been made in the Review of Reviews (Amer. ed.), 
3:571-572 (July 1891). It is significant that the June 
issue of the Review contained a summary of Davis’ 
article with the introductory note: “Leading place in 
the May Arena is given to a paper of Mr. C. Wood 
Davis on “The Wheat Supply of Europe and America.’ ” 
Ibid., 3: 499 (June 1891). These circumstances, and the 
close similarity in the wording used by the Review to 
Davis’ phraseology, make plausible the speculation that 
the latter was the direct source of inspiration for the 
merger between immigration restriction and land ex- 
haustion. 

It is true that in 1887 Worthington C. Ford used 
much the same argument in calling for some degree of 
control over immigration. See his “Regulating Immigra- 
tion,” Epoch, 1: 229-230 (Apr. 15, 1887). Other slight 
anticipations of the linkage can be found before July 
1891. See Hjalmar H. Boyesen, “Dangers of Unre- 
stricted Immigration,” Forum, 3: 534-535 (July 1887); 
“The American Field for Emigration,” Chambers’ 
Journal (Edinburgh), s. 5, 6: 820-823 (Dec. 28, 1889); 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, “The Restriction of Immigra- 
tion,” North American Review, 152: 31 (Jan. 1891). 

Nonetheless, the crucial point is that until land en- 
tries fell off sharply, as they did in the nineties because 
of the severe agricultural depression, the land-exhaus- 
tion argument could not have been taken seriously. At 
least there is no evidence that it was used prior to July 
1891 by Richmond Mayo-Smith, Francis A. Walker, or 


» Albert Shaw—three influential adherents of immigra- 
) tion restriction. As cited in footnote 35, Mayo-Smith 

» conceded in 1890 that abundant land existed for settle- 


ment. Walker did not use the exhausted-land theme in 
his article on “Immigration and Degradation” in the 
Forum 11: 634-644 (Aug. 1891), although it might well 
have been employed there effectively. Finally, as late 
as June 1891, the Review, edited by Shaw, deplored the 
stimulus to immigration stemming from “free gifts of 
our public lands.”’ To check the resulting “influx” a stiff 
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character of the immigrants; the other was stated 
thus: “The free homestead area in the United 
States is practically exhausted, and the westward 
agricultural migration has been carried already 
beyond the safe limits of the rain-belt, with the 
inevitable result of disappointment, local distress, 
and occasional abandonment of drouth-afflicted 
lands.” 

Davis’ article would probably have attracted 
considerable attention in any event, but from this 
time on the subject of land exhaustion became an 
inseparable part of the immigration question. The 
assertion may be made in this positive fashion 
because both sides in the controversy over restric- 
tion agreed on that, if nothing else. Thus, Edward 
Atkinson, strongly in favor of continued immigra- 
tion, argued that there was “Incalculable Room 
for Immigrants”: 


The argument upon which the proposition for taxation 
or exclusion is based seems to be mainly that our free 
land has been disposed of by the Government, and 
that we have no longer any land to give away. That 
may be admitted. What has it to do with the question? 
The disposal of land by original owners, either the 
government, the state, or private persons, has no neces- 
sary connection with the occupancy and productive 
use of land.® 


General Walker, strongly opposed to a policy of 
unrestricted immigration, in August 1892, con- 
ceded that the shortage-of-land argument was the 
chief consideration in moving the public mind and 
went on: 


A generation or less ago, a vast extent of free public 
lands offered to every new-comer a home and a farm 
simply for the seeking.... If not here, then there, 
lands of excellent quality and easy of cultivation lay 
open to his choice. Such a resort to the soil, so open, 
so free, hardly allowed a labor problem to exist. To-day, 
the tracts of public land worth taking up under the 
homestead and preémption acts are few and far be- 
tween .... Reluctant as we may be to recognize it, a 
labor-problem is at last upon us. No longer can a 
continent of free virgin lands [italics added] avert from 
us the social struggle which the old world has known 
so long and so painfully.® 


literacy test was editorially demanded. /bid., 3: 443. 
Shaw’s abrupt flip-flop between June and July indicates 
a very rapid conversion to the exhaustion theme. 

8? Edward Atkinson, “Incalculable Room for Immi- 
grants,” Forum, 13: 361-362 (May 1892). 

8 Francis A. Walker, “Immigration,” Yale Review, 
1: 129-130 (Aug. 1892). 
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To indicate that this powerful line of argument 
continued to prevail, General Walker, in another 
article, published in June 1896, made the same 
point. 

Henceforth, Davis had the big guns of the con- 
temporary intellectual world loudly proclaiming 
with him the exhaustion of the public domain. 
The immigration question according to Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge in September 1891 was “re- 
ceiving every day more and more of the public 
attention, and those who are taking it up, and who 
are coming to feel that it is the gravest subject 
before the American people, are the most earnest 
and thoughtful men in the community.” 

Among these “thoughtful men,” besides, of 
course, the Senator, were General Walker, Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith, John Fiske, Richard T. Ely, 
Albert Shaw, Nathaniel S. Shaler, and a consider- 
able number of leading academicians.”1 By May 
31, 1894, mingled feelings of anger and fear had so 
stirred wide sections of the American intellectual 
and social elite that the Immigration Restriction 
League was organized, appropriately enough at 
Boston.” One set of literary statistics mirrored the 


69 Francis A. Walker, “Restriction of Immigration,” 
Atlantic Monthly, 78: 826 (June 1896). 

7 Henry Cabot Lodge, “‘The Political Issues of 1892,” 
Forum, 12: 104 (Sept. 1891). 

71 James Phinney Munroe, A Life of Francis Amasa 
Walker (New York, 1923), 300, states that, from the 
late eighties to his death in 1897, bimetallism and im- 
migration ‘‘overshadowed, for him, all other economic 
immediate problems.” The bibliography compiled by 
Munroe attests to the frequency with which Walker 
addressed himself to immigration. His writings reveal a 
strong, if not fanatical, belief in the necessity for re- 
striction. 

Richmond Mayo-Smith’s Emigration and Immigra- 
tion (New York, 1890) was a widely read and most in- 
fluential book on the subject. He contributed numerous 
articles in similar vein to the Political Science Quarterly 
and was a vice president of the Immigration Restriction 
League. Other vice presidents were Nathaniel S. Shaler 
and Senator Lodge, with John Fiske occupying the 
presidency. Letterhead of the Immigration Restriction 
League, in the collection of its publications at Cornell 
University. 

Albert Shaw was editor of the Review of Reviews, and 
its violent editorials on the subject leave no doubt about 
his position. 

Richard T. Ely’s second seminar at the University of 
Wisconsin in September 1892 was given over to discus- 


sion of immigration restriction. Subsequent meetings 


attested to his deep interest and strong feelings on the 
subject. See his Economic Seminary Minutes, 1892-93, 
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growth of interest in the immigration question 
which gave rise to the league. Under the two titles 
of “Immigrants” and “Immigration,” Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Literature from 1882 to 1887 lists 10 
articles, from 1887 to 1892, 43, and from 1892 to 
1896, 68.78 

In discussing the impact of the restriction move- 
ment upon American intellectuals, the Review of 
Reviews should be singled out for special attention, 
Founded in England in 1890 and edited by W. T. 


Stead, it aspired to the lofty ambition of creating | 


what it pleased to call a Civic Church—a civic 
church which would attain an inspirational role in 
the English-speaking world equivalent to that 
exercised by the Catholic Church in its prime over 
the intelligence of Christendom. The Review— 
which was to serve as the bible of the new church— 
explicitly stated its creed in the first issue: “We 
believe in God, in England, and in Humanity! The 
English-speaking race is one of the chief of God’s 
chosen agents for executing coming improvements 
in the lot of mankind.”’* Understandably enough, 
with the publication of a separate American edi- 


tion, the creed was deftly reworded to avoid} 


irritating Yankee sensibilities. The Review now be- 
lieved “in God, in Humanity, and in the English- 
speaking race... 

Holding to such dogmas, it is not surprising that 
the first American issue, appearing in April 1891, 
just after the New Orleans lynching, immediately 


expressed concern with the immigration problem.” | 


Soon the Review was frenetically up in arms against 


p. 3, 51-56, in the Ely Collection, State Historical Soci- 


ety of Wisconsin. 


For an enlightening discussion of the views of histori- | 
ans generally, see Saveth, American Historians and 


European Immigrants, 200-201, and passim. 


7 Immigration Restriction League, Boston, Annual | 


Report of the Executive Committee, Jan. 14, 1895. The 


report boasted of 531 members in 14 States. The Cornell 7 


University Library has a complete collection of the 
League’s publications. 

78 Poole’s Index io Periodical Literature (rev. ed., New 
York, 1938), Supplements, 1: 215, 2: 208-209, 3: 2735. 
Not only did the number of articles grow but they were 
increasingly opposed to immigration. 

74 “To All English-Speaking Folk,” Review of Reviews 
(London), 1: 15-20 (Jan. 1890). The quotation is from 
p. 17. For the Review’s Biblical aspirations, see p. 20. 

8 Ibid., 3:3 (Jan. 1891). This reprinting of the 
address, ‘To All English-Speaking Folk,” was prompted 
by the announcement of a forthcoming Americat 
edition. 

16 Review of Reviews (Amer. ed.), 3: 228 (Apr. 181). 
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the spoliation of the native “pedigree-stock by... 
the refuse of the murder-breeds of Southern Eu- 
rope.”’”? Characterized by the magazine in one of 
its more restrained moments as “people of alien 
races and strange languages,’’”*® these immigrants 
were viewed as a grave menace to the success of 
the English-speaking people’s divine mission. 
Hence, during the early nineties, it was a compara- 
tively rare issue that appeared without some space 
being given to the immigration question. Under 
the editorship of Albert Shaw, an early Johns 
Hopkins Ph. D., the Review rapidly attained a 
place of considerable influence in American 
thought.”? As a result the restriction movement 
was assured a consistent organ for its preachments 
and moreover one which reached deep into 
scholarly circles. 

Among the eminent contributors to the Review 
was the Reverend Josiah Strong, secretary of the 
North American Evangelical Alliance, and widely 
renowned after 1885 as author of the religious 
tract, Our Country.®° Strong’s close affinity to the 


7 Ibid., 3: 331 (May 1891). 

78 Tbid., 3: 443 (June 1891). 

79On the occasion of its first anniversary the Amer- 
ican edition claimed a circulation of 70,000. It could 
also boast, and apparently with some degree of 
accuracy, that it was the “generally expressed opinion of 
experienced observers... .that the quick rise of this 
Review to a place of influence and consideration has been 
without precedent in the history of American period- 
icals.” Ibid., 5: 263 (Apr. 1892). Herbert Baxter Adams 
heartily endorsed the Review. Ibid. (London), Mar. 
1891. So also did Richard T. Ely. Shaw to Ely, Nov. 23, 
1892, in the Ely Collection. 

Shaw was the first elected member of the American 
Historica] Association. He was active in the American 
Economic Association and president of the American 
Political Science Association in 1906. His obituary in 
the American Historical Review, 53: 220-221 (Oct. 1947) 
contains this glowing tribute: “In 1890 he turned . . . to 
the career that made him a recorder of current history 
month by month, the editorship of the American Review 
of Reviews. For forty-six years his name and that of this 
important impartial chronicle were synonymous. The 
Review of Reviews was a periodical of great significance 
in its day and of great usefulness to the historian of the 
period. It set a high standard of fairness and of unemo- 
tional rationality. ... Dr. Shaw wrote many studies and 
received many honors; but his monument and his 
memorial are the American Review of Reviews at the 
turn of the century.” 

8° Strong’s next book was based in part upon articles 
written for the Review. See his New Era (New York, 
1893), v. 
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Review was only natural. As early as 1882, eight 
years before the magazine appeared, he had vigor- 
ously been preaching a doctrine which may ap- 
propriately be called Anglo-Saxon Christian Im- 
perialism—a doctrine similar in many respects to 
that of the Review, and quite possibly its direct 
inspiration.*! According to him, the “Anglo-Saxon 
race,” because of its peculiar attributes, was 
divinely commissioned to spread Christianity 
throughout the world, and thus bring about the 
Kingdom of God on earth.®? As has been noted 
above, Strong laid great emphasis upon the coming 
exhaustion of the public lands. In his scheme of 
things, the chief importance of exhaustion lay in 
the fact that: 


... God, with infinite wisdom and skill, is training the 
Anglo-Saxon race for an hour sure to come in the 
world’s future. Heretofore there has always been ...a 
comparatively unoccupied land westward, into which 
the crowded countries of the East have poured their 
surplus populations. But the widening waves of migra- 
tion . .. meet to-day on our Pacific coast. There are no 
more new worlds. The unoccupied arable lands of the 
earth are limited, and will soon be taken. The time is 
coming when the pressure of population on the means 
of subsistence will be felt here as it is now felt in Europe 
and Asia. Then will the world enter upon a new stage 
of its history—the final competition of races, for which 
the Anglo-Saxon is being schooled .... Then this race 
of unequalled energy, with all the majesty of numbers 
and the might of wealth behind it . . . having developed 
peculiarly aggressive traits calculated to impress its 
institutions upon mankind, will spread itself over the 
earth.® 


Now, it logically follows that since the United 
States was to be the center from which the ex- 
pansion took place, the wellspring of its strength 
must be kept pure and undiluted. As Strong put it 
in his New Era in 1893, this need only emphasized 
“the importance to mankind and to the coming 
Kingdom of guarding against the deterioration of 
the Anglo-Saxon stock in the United States by 


81 Strong, Our Couniry, 159. Here he pointed out that 
his views were expressed in a public lecture three years 
before the appearance of John Fiske’s article on ““Mani- 
fest Destiny” in Harper’s Magazine for March 1885, 
containing “some of the same ideas.” For a statement on 
the Anglo-Saxon’s mission, quite similar in tone and 
language to Josiah Strong’s, see the Review of Reviews, 
1: 15-16 (Jan. 1890). 

Strong, Our Country, 160-161. 
8 Tbid., 174-175. 
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immigration.”*4 In such fashion, divine blessing 
was invoked for the restriction movement, and an 
important addition made to its armory of 
argument. 

Here also was a most important contribution, 
direct and indirect, to what James C. Malin has 
called the ‘“‘closed-space’’ doctrines characteristic 
of the period: direct, in Strong’s emphasis upon 
the importance of land exhaustion as the key im- 
pulse setting in motion his tidal wave of Anglo- 
Saxon Christian Imperialism; indirect, in that 
Strong strengthened the immigration restriction 
movement which used land exhaustion as stock in 
trade. 

The article on Strong in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography gives indication of his 
influence: 


some 


The book [Our Couniry] created a sensation. It was 
translated into foreign languages, Oriental as well as 
European, and reissued in new and revised editions in 
America. It made Strong a national figure, brought 
him repeated requests for lectures and speeches, and 
was the occasion of his appointment as secretary of 
the American Evangelical Alliance.*® 


That Strong’s doctrines also reached into high 
places is amply suggested by the copy of Our 
Country that Andrew D. White presented to the 
Cornell University Library. It bears the comment 
by White, dated April 3, 1887, reading ‘“‘an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and interesting little book.’’*® 


*4 Strong, New Era, 80. See also his Our Country, 
40-43, for an earlier warning on the immigration 
danger. 

85 John Haynes Holmes, “Strong, Josiah... ,” Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, 18:150 (New York, 
1936). 

The 1891 edition of Our Country boasted of 148,000 
copies in circulation and claimed also that a large part 
of the book had been reprinted by newspapers in the 
“East, West, South and Canada,” not to omit London 
and Glasgow. By 1893, the title page of the New Era 
listed Our Country as “In its 160th Thousand.” 

86 Strong was of considerable importance in the 
intellectual history of the period. Many of the ideas, for 
example, expressed by James Bryce in his famous 
American Commonwealth upon the importance of the 
West, the role of the public lands as a safety valve, the 
uniqueness of American experience, etc., are substan- 
tially found in Strong’s 1885 book. 

James C. Malin has called attention to the possibility 
that Strong may have influenced Turner’s views on 
these subjects. See Agricultural History, 18:68 n. 7 
(Apr. 1944). Following his lead, a speculative but not 
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A considerable number of other variations upon 
the well-worn theme developed here might be 
given, but little reason appears to further belabor 
the issue.*”? During the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the fundamental economic and 
social forces set in motion by the Communication 
Revolution, or accompanying its spread, resulted 
in marked attention being given by Americans to 
the public domain and to ideas of closed space. 
Striking changes in economics, politics, and social 
organization were taking place, and even greater 
ones appeared in the offing. Whether from honest 
conviction or merely from convenience in debate, 
considerable numbers of influential men pointed 
to the state of the public domain as a major factor 
in these changes. In the early nineties the climate 
of intellectual opinion was definitely affected by 


implausible chain of reasoning suggests that Andrew 
D. White was a factor in impressing Bryce with Strong’s 
assumptions. Among the acknowledgements listed in 
the preface to the American Commonwealth, 1: x, is the 
“Hon. Andrew D. White.” It is unlikely that Turner 
failed to read Bryce. Therefore, even if Turner had not 
read one of the 148,000 copies of Our Country published 
by 1891 he may have been affected indirectly through 
Bryce. This particular chain of reasoning may be wholly 
untenable, but in scanning the literature of the period 
one can not fail to be impressed with the many and 
varied imprints of Strong’s influence. 

Strong’s emphasis on the crucial importance of the 
West appears to have derived from the fact that Our 
Country was written avowedly to gain financial support 
for home missionary work in the West. See ch. 14, 
“Money and the Kingdom,” Our Country, 180-222. 
In his 1893 book, the New Era, covering much the same 
ground, his emphasis on the importance of the West is 
missing. 

87 Among others, the campaigns for better farming, 
conservation, land reform, opening up Indian reserva- 
tions, and banning alien landholding used land exhaus- 
tion as a salient argument. In this article I have only 
been able to suggest the intricate interweavings between 
the various strands of the theme. Further research 
would seem to be called for if the impact of these 
pressure groups upon American public opinion is to be 
properly evaluated. Nonetheless, I incline to the belief 
that in the nineties, and for considerable time thereafter, 


wr 


the American people in general thought alarmist ac- | 


counts of the demise of the arable land very much 
exaggerated. Thus, C. Wood Davis was greeted with 
numerous invitations to come out and see for himself 
that there was “plenty of land out West,” and Canadi- 
ans ridiculed the “hoary nonsense” of his ‘Malthusian 
ideas,” pointing to the immense Canadian prairies 
awaiting cultivation. 
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their argument, though it may seriously be doubted 
that the American people as a whole subscribed to 
its validity. 

However, the essential question that remains to 
be discussed is not the general extent to which 
public opinion was affected, but the specific extent 
to which the contemporary historical setting af- 
fected Frederick Jackson Turner’s thinking about 
American history. Possibly the best way to intro- 
duce this question is to quote from an article 
written by C. Wood Davis in June 1891.8* En- 
titled “Some Impending Changes,” it began: 


When we reflect that the prime factor in the unex- 
ampled prosperity of the United States, and our com- 
parative freedom from many of the social and economic 
problems long confronting Europe, has been the exist- 
ence of an almost unlimited area of fertile land to 
which the unemployed could freely resort; that, prac- 
tically, such lands are now fully occupied, and that 
such occupancy has occasioned a sudden halt in the 
westward movement of population at the line found 
to be the extreme western limit of profitable agriculture, 
it may be well to inquire what changes are likely to 
result from the exhaustion of the tillable portion of the 
public domain. 


After pointing to “the eagerness with which 
worthless tracts [Indian reservations] are con- 
tended for, by myriads of the landless,” as complete 
proof of exhaustion, Davis noted: 


Heretofore, when the invention of a labor-saving 
device threw numbers of men out of employment, a 
portion, especially of the more thrifty, resorted to the 
public domain from which they proceeded to carve a 
farm, or bought the farms of others contemplating 
removal to the public lands, or in other cases, found 
employment in one of the many channels constantly 
being opened for labor in the improvement of the 
new States. 


All this was now to be changed, and new op- 
portunities no longer existed for laborer, capitalist, 
or railway projector. Of course, farmers and land- 
owners were to achieve earthly paradise, and this 
is the justification for referring to Davis’ optimistic 
agrarian panacea. Ultimately, however, the “un- 
endurable distress” of the growing army of unem- 
ployed proletarians would cause “social disturb- 
ances of grave significance.”” Malthus’ pessimism 
which did so much to enshroud political economy 
with its reputation as “the gloomy science” was 


8 Country Genileman, 56:493, 513 (June 18, 25, 
1891). 
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essentially shared by his disciple in 1891, “in the 
absence of the safety-valve heretofore existing in 
the public domain.” The dire results foreseen by 
Davis may be summed up in his prediction that 
with the safety valve gone, American uniqueness 
would disappear, the country would revert to much 
the same caste system as in Western Europe, and a 
great standing army would have to be created 
rather “than to support in pot-house idleness such 
elements as follow the lead of Johann Most.” 

Whether or no Turner read this analysis is not 
particularly crucial. No attempt is being made here 
to establish a direct Davis-Turner chain of reason- 
ing. What is significant is that the ideas embodied 
in Davis’ article did not represent an isolated and 
obscure episode in the intellectual history of the 
early nineties. On the contrary, they were a not 
uncommon version oi a topic entering deep into 
the roots of contemporary American thought, a 
topic which in many guises was coming to engage 
the attention of ordinary and extraordinary citizens 
alike, in short a topic that Turner as a literate 
man simply had to be familiar with—independent 
of any personal and immediate knowledge of C. 
Wood Davis of Sedgewick County, Kansas. 

This contention appears to be eminently reason- 
able merely on the face of it, but more direct 
evidence can also be brought to bear upon the issue. 
For one thing, in 1888 the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, along with the University of Wiscon- 
sin Department of History, initiated a project to 
study organized immigration into Wisconsin. 
Reuben G. Thwaites, the corresponding secretary 
of the society, was most enthusiastic about the 
project, describing it as of “the utmost importance 
and significance.”** And in an address before the 
historical society on January 28, 1891, Herbert 
Baxter Adams called the study “One of the most 
hopeful signs of the times in Wisconsin” and one 
that promised to yield “sociological results of 
profound interest not only to the State but to the 
whole country.”?° 

Turner’s historical essays written between 1891 
and 1893 definitely reflect this interest in immigra- 
tion, as they also reflect his concern with many of 
the contemporary themes discussed above. The 
effect of immigration upon America, the impact of 
America upon Europe, the influence of free land 
and the possible results of its exhaustion, and the 


89 Wisconsin State Historical Society, Proceedings, 
36:47 (Madison, 1889), and 37: 57-63 (1890). 
% Thid., 38: 93-94 (1891). 
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breaking down of American commercial isolation, 
all were pointed to as demanding historical in- 
vestigation.*! Indeed, in 1891, Turner was so dis- 
turbed by scholarly inattention to immigration 
that he gloomily observed: ‘The story of the 
peopling of America has not yet been written. We 
do not understand ourselves.’ 
Particularly noteworthy in Turner’s 
is the striking similarity revealed in tone and 
emphasis of observations made upon the same 
themes by many of his contemporaries. Again no 
direct links between Turner and specific individuals 
will be attempted. Nonetheless, read in conjunction 
with the writings of David A. Wells, Horatio 
Seymour, Francis A. Walker, Josiah Strong, James 
Bryce, Shosuke Sato, C. Wood Davis, and Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith (and a host of others might 
be appropriately named), little doubt remains, at 
least in my mind, that young Turner’s early essays 
were permeated with polemical ideas directly stem- 
ming from his intellectual milieu.** Indeed, given 
Turner’s philosophy of history at the time, it 


treatment 


1 The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner 
(Madison, 1938), 60, 61-62, 63-64, 73-74, 78, 82, 83, 
188, 229. 

% Tbid., 64. One of the earliest dissertations done 
under his direction dealt with the migration of Germans 
to Wisconsin. 

% Cited above in footnotes 3, 19, 24, 29, 30, 31, 34, 
35, 86, and 88. The similarity with Richmond Mayo- 
Smith is not explitit as cited above. But the following 
quotation received considerable attention at the time. 
In essence it appeared on p. 418 of his 3-part article, 
“Control of Immigration,” in the Political Science 


Quarterly, 3:46-77, 197-225, 409-424 (Mar., June, . 


Sept. 1888), but the version here given comes from 
his 1890 Emigration and Immigration, 56-57. 

“Tt is scarcely possible to exaggerate the influence of 
the plentiful supply of land on the social history of this 
country.... 

“Few people realize how this abundance of land has 
simplified all social problems for us in this country. We 
have laughed at the fear of over-population,—that 
nightmare of the countries of Europe. There has always 
been room for the restless and energetic. When a man 
failed in the East he could go to the West. When trade 
became unprofitable, a man could take to agriculture. 
Our public land has been our great safety-valve, re- 
lieving the pressure of economic stress and failure. This 
enormous expansion has been due very largely to it.” 

Mayo-Smith’s formulation clearly did not go un- 
noticed by scholars in the period. See the article 
by Davis R. Dewey, “Public Land of the United 
States,” in R. H. Inglis Palgrave, ed., Dictionary of 
Political Economy (London, 1896), 2: 553-554. 
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would have been almost impossible for any other 
development to have occurred. In 1891, in his essay 
on ‘‘The Significance of History,’’ Turner stressed 
the dictum that “Each age writes the history of the 
past anew with reference to the conditions uppermost 
in its own time.’ 

That this dictum should be interpreted as evi- 
dence of Turner’s “‘present-mindedness” appears to 
be strikingly confirmed by an undergraduate thesis 
written under his direction in 1894. Entitled “The 
Effect of the Settlement of the Public Domain on 
Immigration,’ it was in reality a brief but earnest 
plea for restriction based upon lessons supposedly 
Grawn from history. Completely Turnerian in 
spirit and in underlying assumptions, the thesis 
may be summarized as follows: 


Macaulay emphasized the importance to America 
of large areas of vacant land, and the resulting dangers 
to our institutions when the supply was exhausted. 
Weare nowat that stage, and must therefore re-examine 
the desirability of immigration. In the past immigration 
was a benefit. Sturdy yeomen coming in search of 
freedom were able to go to the public lands and carve 
out homes. The mighty West distributed and Ameri- 
canized our foreign element, and acted as a safety valve 
for the restless and discontented. 

Now our arable public land is practically gone. As 
a result, population is piling up in urban areas, particu- 
larly alien population, because immigrants no longer 
go to the West. All writers look with alarm at the 
swarming of Southern Europeans thronging to the 
cities. There, the new type of immigrant coming to our 


% Turner, The Early Writings. .., 52. 

% Court Wayland Lamoreux’s thesis submitted for 
the degree of bachelor of letters in the civic historical 
course, University of Wisconsin, 1894. Opposite the 
title page is the notation, “Approved: Frederick J. 
Turner, Professor of Am. Hist.” I am indebted to Ful- 
mer Mood of the University of Texas for his kindness 
in calling the thesis to my attention. 

Lamoreux’s thesis shows that a fair amount of work 
went into its composition, but it might really be called 
an oversized term paper. Almost every one of its 31 
pages is stamped with unmistakable signs of Turner’s 
influence. As such the thesis offers an interesting sample 
of the interpretations placed upon Turner’s teachings in 
1894 by his students. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Tur- 
ner’s frontier essay is not cited in the bibliography. 
Instead the thesis gives the strong impression that it 
was based in large measure upon lecture notes taken in 
Turner’s classes. For Turner’s emphasis on the func- 
tional role of history, see The Early Writings. .., 
58-67. 
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shores is extremely difficult to assimilate and presents 
a grave threat to our institutions. With the passing of 
the frontier we are entering upon a new era. If immi- 
gration does not stop of its own accord, we must adopt 
restrictive measures or we face the serious danger of 
losing our American nationality. 


Of particular interest to us are the sources used 
by Court Wayland Lamoreux, the author of the 
thesis. Most of the writers discussed in the present 
article were drawn upon, and Lamorewx cited 
many of the works footnoted above. He freely 
employed the arguments, and indeed the phrase- 
ology, of Josiah Strong, Francis A. Walker, C. 
Wood Davis, Richmond Mayo-Smith, John W. 
Powell, and others—sometimes with due acknowl- 
edgement but more often not. The essential ‘‘pres- 
ent-mindedness” of Lamoreux’s study is clearly 
revealed by its bibliography. Not a single reference 
antedated 1883, and the bulk of the references 
consisted of magazine articles written in the early 
nineties. Accordingly, the thesis reflects not only 
Turnerian inspiration but the arguments of writers 
favoring immigration restriction, arid-land recla- 
mation, Christian imperialism, agricultural pros- 
perity, etc. 

The fact that Turner “approved” the completed 
thesis does not of course constitute explicit evi- 
dence that he inspired or endorsed the sentiments 
contained therein. However, the circumstances 
strongly suggest that this was indeed the case. In 
the first place it was a logical topic for him to have 
assigned or approved—a topic flowing directly out 
of both his interest in immigration and the ideas 
expressed in his frontier essay of 1893. A close 
reading of Lamoreux’s thesis makes it obvious 
that the student was simply presenting material 
which confirmed his teacher’s precepts—material 
in harmony with the frontier concept at every 
point. Moreover, the deductions drawn from this 
material were most logical if the assumptions made 
by Turner in his essay were correct. Finally, and 
of considerable importance, the thesis is a clear 
application of the direct functional approach to 
history then subscribed to by Turner. The settle- 
ment of the public domain was being studied to 
prove the necessity for immigration restriction— 
the earnest redundancy with which the thesis 
urged such restriction brooks no other interpreta- 
tion. Here, with a vengeance, was history being 
written “with reference to the conditions upper- 
most in its own time.” 

Additional support for this line of reasoning can 
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be mustered. It is known that Turner was influ- 
enced by Francis A. Walker,®* and written evidence 
exists that he read the Review of Reviews.®7 Both 
Walker and the Review were in the forefront of the 
immigration restriction battle, and constantly used 
the land exhaustion argument. Moreover, their 
arguments favoring restriction were vigorously 
championed on the Wisconsin campus by Richard 
T. Ely, then Turner’s colleague, friend, and former 
teacher. Upon coming to Wisconsin to head the 
newly created School of Economics, Political Sci- 
ence, and History—and Turner was largely in- 
strumental in bringing him there—Ely took up 
the immigration question in his second formal 
seminar on September 28, 1892. Subsequent meet- 
ings discussed the topic in considerable detail, and 
Ely continually urged the need for restriction.®® 
At a time when immigration commanded wide- 
spread interest, it is unlikely that he failed to 
discuss the topic with his colleague. Therefore, 
little doubt remains that before Turner wrote his 
frontier essay he was at least exposed to the con- 
temporary arguments centering around the im- 
portance of the public domain. And the available 
evidence suggests that Turner essentially shared 
the opinions of Ely and Walker. 

In this connection it appears significant that 
one of the first scholars to voice approval of the 
frontier thesis was John Fiske, the first president 
of the Immigration Restriction League.** As the 
thesis written in 1894 by Turner’s student shows, 
two separate but related arguments could be 


%6 Mood, in Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
Transactions, 34: 295-303, 305-308, and in Agricultural 
History, 19: 24-30. 

% Turner to Ely, Mar. 14, 1892, in the Ely Collection, 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

% Fortunately Ely kept detailed notes on his sem- 
inars. See his Economic Seminary Notes, 1892-93, in 
the Ely Collection. 

Ely’s strong influence upon the intellectual life of the 
period is treated in Sidney Fine, “Richard T. Ely, 
Forerunner of Progressivism, 1880-1901,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 37:599-624 (Mar. 1951). 

In reading the contemporary literature it is difficult 
to avoid the impression that most intellectuals operated 
in a fairly tight-knit orbit of ideas. One is continually 
struck by the repetition of core ideas in strikingly 
similar phraseology. Indeed, a relatively small group of 
men seem to have set the intellectual tone of the era, 
and Ely was one of the elite. 

%“Turner’s Autobiographical Letter,” Wisconsi 
Magazine of History, 19:96 (Sept. 1935). 
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drawn from his teachings to support the restriction 
crusade. One, the exhaustion of the public domain, 
was in no sense original with Turner, having been 
used for that purpose since July 1891. And strictly 
speaking, neither was the argument which revolved 
around the beneficient qualities of the frontier. 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, at least as early as March 
1888,!°° stated in print that immigrants no longer 
underwent the cleansing conditions of “frontier 
life.”” The frontier had enabled America to “digest 
almost anything sent to us,” and purified even 
“the depraved dregs of European civilization.” 
Furthermore, in earlier times, the difficulties of 
emigrating to America, resulted, according to him, 
in a kind of Darwinian “process of natural selec- 
tion.” Now, an undesirable class of foreigners was 
being aided, indeed encouraged, to emigrate. 
They congregated in large cities rather than going 
to the West, and were not being attracted “by 
the abundance of free land, but by the growth of 
the factory system, which gives it [this immigra- 
tion] an entirely different character.” 

Prior to Turner’s 1893 essay, it does not appear 
that the immigration restriction literature gave 
any prominence to the lessening impact of the 
frontier, although the congestion in the cities was 
frequently pointed to as refuting the need for im- 
migrant labor in the West. But in September 1894, 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, then a vice president of 
the Immigration Restriction League, returned to 
the theme.!® By this time he was even more 


100 Richmond Mayo-Smith, “Control of Immigra- 
tion,” Political Science Quarterly, 3:46-77, 197-225, 
409-424 (Mar., June, Sept. 1888). The four phrases here 
quoted are from p. 68, 413, 76, and 56 respectively. 
Mayo-Smith did not name Darwin, but he was clearly 
thinking along the lines suggested by the English scien- 
tist. See p. 61-62, 76-77. For his discussion of undesir- 
able immigrants, see p. 61-77. 

101 Richmond Mayo-Smith, “Assimilation of Nation- 
alities in the United States,” Political Science Quarterly, 
9: 426-444, 649-670 (Sept., Dec. 1894). The quotation 
is from p. 439-441. 

The close parallels between the two men suggest an 
interesting possibility. In view of the considerable pres- 
tige enjoyed by the Political Science Quarterly at the 
time, it is not difficult to believe that Turner read 
Mayo-Smith’s articles in 1888. If he had, the latter 
might be said to have helped pave the way for the 
frontier essay, and in turn Mayo-Smith might well have 
been impressed with Turner’s development of the 
frontier theme in 1893. One slight, but possibly signifi- 
cant, straw in the wind is the fact that in 1888 Mayo- 
Smith used the terms frontier and frontier life several 
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forcibly impressed with the inherent possibilities 
of invoking the potent magic of the “frontier.” 
Using language and examples that are quite remi- 
niscent of Turner—so reminiscent in fact as to 
suggest strongly that he had read the frontier 
essay in the interim—Mayo-Smith paid tribute 
to the physical environment as an assimilating 
force and maintained: 


The most powerful influence of this sort is, to my 
mind, what may be termed the ‘frontier life,’ which 
has been the peculiar factor in the development of this 
country. From the beginning the settlers have been 
obliged to carry on a persistent struggle with nature 
and with savage foes.... They developed a spirit 
of self-reliance, a capacity for self-government, which 
are the most prominent characteristics of the American 
people .... Many of the immigrants have been sub- 
jected to this influence with precisely the same results 
as were felt by the original colonists.... [But] The 
frontier life is largely a thing of the past. The best 
land has been taken up... . In this respect the physical 
environment, as an assimilating power, is a diminishing 
force. 


And increasingly thereafter, adherents of restric- 
tion struck these notes. Immigrants no longer 
underwent the purifying baptism of frontier life, 
and the public domain was gone; hence, the ‘“‘new 
immigrants” settling in congested cities could not 
be assimilated, and constituted a grave menace to 
American institutions.! 

Possibly one illustration will further demon- 
strate the neatness with which the frontier thesis 


times, and without quotation marks. However, in 1894, 
after Turner’s essay was read and published, he wrote it 
this way, “frontier life.”” The introduction of quotation 
marks, along with definite similarities in language, and 
choice of examples, to Turner, would seem to give some 
basis for the speculation raised here. 

In a letter dated Feb. 10, 1894, now in the Turner 
Collection, Houghton Library, Harvard University, 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote to Turner: “I have been 
greatly interested in your pamphlet, ‘On the Frontier.’ 
It comes at the right time for me, for I intend to make 
use of it in writing the third volume of my ‘Winning of 
the West,’ of course making full acknowledgement. I 
think you have struck some first class ideas, and have 
put into definite shape a good deal of thought which has 
been floating around rather loosely |italics added}.” 

102 Cyrus C. Adams, “Where Do the Immigrants 
Go?” Chautauquan, 23:555 (Aug. 1896); John Chet- 
wood, Jr., Immigration Fallacies (Boston, 1896), 15-16; 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Immigration (New York, 1913), 
373; Roy L. Garis, Immigration Restriction (New York, 
1927), 204. 
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fitted into the temper of the times and the ease 
with which its doctrines could become powerful 
ammunition in contemporary ideological warfare. 
With the Populist movement gathering strength 
as the debtor South and West tended to merge 
forces against the creditor Northeast, its opponents 
repeatedly charged that a “new sectionalism” was 
being fostered which threatened to sever national 
ties.! In the campaign year of 1896, after Bryan’s 
nomination by the Democrats, the situation ap- 
peared to assume serious proportions, and excite- 
ment ran high. 

Earlier in the year, Walter Hines Page, then 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, had succeeded in 
getting Turner to promise him an article based 
upon the frontier essay. An alert editor, Page, 
after the Democratic convention, asked Turner to 
send his copy in time for September publication, 
urging that Bryan’s nomination made the article 
“immensely more timely.” Although reluctant as 
ever to be rushed into print, Turner finally yielded, 
admitting that “timeliness [is] everything.”?™ 
Thus, the opening paragraph of “The Problem 
of the West”’ reveals the extent to which Turner’s 
early essays were often shaped by “present- 
mindedness.” 


The problem of the West is nothing less than the 
problem of American development. A glance at the 
map of the United States reveals the truth. To write 
of a “Western sectionalism,” bounded on the east by 
the Alleghanies is, in itself, to proclaim the writer a 
provincial. What is the West? What has it been in 
American life? To have the answers to these questions, 
is to understand the most significant features of the 
United States of to-day. 


103 See, for example, Henry Litchfield West, “Two 
Republics or One?”’ Norih American Review, 162: 509- 
511 (Apr. 1896); William V. Allen, “Western Feeling 
Towards the East,” zbid., 162: 590 (May 1896). 

104 Page to Turner, May 29, July 14, 24, Aug. 6, 1896, 
in the Turner Collection at Harvard. 

105 Frederick J. Turner, “The Problem of the West,” 
Ailantic Monthly, 78:289 (Sept. 1896). On p. 291 
Turner referred to “‘an eminent Eastern man of letters,” 
who had warned against the danger of the West. A 
handwritten note inserted later by Turner on the 
printed copy of the article now in the Turner Collection 
at Harvard and eventually incorporated in the footnotes 
of his Frontier volume indicates that he was referring to 
Charles Eliot Norton’s article, “Some Aspects of 
Civilization in America,” Forum, 20:641-651 (Feb. 
1896). Norton’s article included a savage attack on the 
“ignorant and barbaric multitudes” of the frontier. “It 
is not only the ignorance of the foreign immigrant which 
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In a previous article I have pointed to the 
marked influence exercised upon Turner by the 
free-land system of Achille Loria, an Italian econo- 
mist and sociologist enjoying considerable vogue 
in the early 1890s.!°* Loria’s system may be said 
to represent the logical conclusions stemming from 
the manner in which European scholars treated 
“free land.” But the Italian’s influence upon 
Turner must be understood against the back- 
ground of the intellectual environment in which 
the young Wisconsinite matured. In the light of 
the homespun development of the “free-land” 
argument for polemical purposes, it would appear 
as if Turner’s reading of Loria in 1892 came as a 
stunning confirmation of all that he had been 
groping for and all that he thought he saw around 
him. It may, therefore, not be far off the mark to 
contend that the doctrines contained in Turner’s 
early essays are attributable to three specific 
factors: his acquaintance with Loria’s free-land 
theory of history; the pronounced impact upon 
him of the contemporary setting; and his own 
particular development owing to prior training and 
deep-felt emotional attachment to the West.'°7 


is a danger to the commonwealth, but that also of the 
native-born who are on the outskirts or outside the pale 
of civilization.”’ Could a redder flag have been dangled 
before Turner more calculated to arouse his Western 
patriotism? 

One of the more important factors in the rapid 
acceptance of the frontier thesis appears to have been 
the neat way in which Turner’s essay fitted into the 
contemporary political excitement. Thus Page wrote to 
Turner on Aug. 22, 1896: “The newspapers here are at 
once taking up your article for discussion—-very favor- 
ably.” Turner replied on Aug. 30 that he was sending 
Page a copy of an editorial in the Chicago Tribune 
“giving a western version of my Atlantic paper.” The 
copy of this article in the Turner Collection at Harvard 
bears his handwritten comment: “See reviews, letters & 
editorials on this article in my folder on Frontier in Am 
History in Vil docts FJT”. Unfortunately I have been 
unable to locate this folder. 

106 Lee Benson, ‘Achille Loria’s Influence on Amer- 
ican Economic Thought,” Agricultural History, 24: 
182-199 (Oct. 1950). In that article the assertion is 
made that Turner’s frontier hypothesis as formulated 
in his early essays contained six specific propositions. 
The validity of that assertion can best be judged if the 
article on Loria is read along with the present one. 

17 The best account of Turner’s development is 
Mood’s article in the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
Transactions, 34: 283-352. See also “Turner’s Auto- 
biographical Letter,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
19: 91-103 (Sept. 1935). 
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In 1945 Fulmer Mood leveled sharp criticism at 
the failure of historians to terminate the profes- 
sional uncertainty regarding the validity of 
Turner’s teachings. His plea was for historians to 
“concentrate on the main professional obligation 
of the times, namely the resolving of the frontier 
issue.””?°® Surely no one will deny that the ideas 
contained in Turner’s frontier essay constitute, 
even yet, the most seminal thesis in American 
historiography. Just as surely, if the conclusions 
advanced in this article have merit, Mood was 
indeed correct, and there definitely exists every 
need to subject the frontier thesis to a thorough 
and most searching re-evaluation.) 


108 Mood, in Agricultural History, 19: 30. 

109 To the best of my knowledge there has never been 
a detailed statement of the changing role that land has 
played as a factor of production in the economics of 
American agriculture from colonial days until recent 
times. In fact even the impact of “free land” upon 
American society has never been closely examined. 

If the historical literature which describes in glowing 
terms the beneficient effects of “free land”’ is closely 
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examined it becomes obvious that the authors are 
simply making generalized assertions upon the subject 
or depending upon other authors’ generalizations. And 
yet in view of the polemical setting in which “free land” 
worked itself into American historical literature, any 
generalizations upon the subject need to be treated with 
the gravest caution. 

Another generalization that should be highly suspect 
is the one to the effect that the overwhelming and rela- 
tively rapid acceptance of Turner’s thesis proves he was 
right—or at any rate that he reflected the inner thinking 
of the American people. If the American people—as 
distinct from American historians—ever did come to 
accept the “‘closed-space” argument, and again no one 
has ever really investigated this subject, then it should 
be recognized that an enormous amount of high-flown 
oratory and purple prose was necessary to achieve such 
conviction. 

One of the most promising signs that generalizations 
concerning “free land” are at last being subjected to 
meaningful, systematic investigation appears in Thomas 
Le Duc, “The Disposal of the Public Domain on the 
Trans-Mississippi Plains: Some Opportunities for In- 
vestigation,” Agricultural History, 24: 199-204 (Oct. 
1950). 
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A COMPARISON OF RAILROAD LAND-GRANT POLICIES 


WILLIAM S. GREEVER 


Department of Social Sciences, University of Idaho, Moscow 


The Government of the United States, anxious 
to develop transportation in the West, offered 
railroads the opportunity to earn land grants by 
actual construction of desired lines.’ It eventually 
deeded them about 9} percent of the total land 
area in the continental United States. Canada did 
much the same thing. Scholars have made some 
study of these policies, but they have much yet to 
do before they know all the details and can write a 
final and definitive discussion of railroad land 
grants. They will need many more years if they 
complete the task. From what they have published 
already, however, many basic facts are clear. The 
objective of this article is to summarize these 
known facts. 

The United States Congress before 1850 aided 
internal improvements by distributing to the States 
the treasury surplus of 1836, by donating to 
Western States a small part of the revenue from 
federal land sales within their boundaries, by 
giving to Western States alleged swamp tracts 
which could profitably be drained, and by making 
land grants for river improvement, canal building, 
and wagon-road construction. Its assistance was 
sought also by railroad builders, but proposals 
suggested between 1838 and 1840 to grant them 
land for purely local projects failed.? Congress in 
1850, looking with more favor on a projected line 
connecting the Lake Michigan canal with the 
mouth of the Ohio River, made the first railroad 
land grant. It passed similar laws for other lines 
until 1871, when it was prevented by a shift in 
public opinion from continuing the practice. It 
assigned the grants only to States, which passed the 
aid on to some private corporation, until July 1, 
1862 but thereafter made almost all of them direct 
to the companies.’ It aided about seventy railroads, 


1 This article is a revision and enlargement of a 
paper read at a session on the public lands of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, on April 22, 1950. 

* Federal Coordinator of Transportation, Public Aids 
to Transportation (4 v., Washington, 1938-1940), 2: 11. 

* Matthias Nordberg Orfield, Federal Land Grants to 
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giving seven present systems (or their predecessors) 
83 percent of the net acreage deeded. 

The chief argument for making the grants was 
that capitalists refused to finance railroads built in 
advance of traffic but probably would invest if the 
companies had the right to considerable land as an 
additional asset. Another was the eagerness of 
western boosters and eastern manufacturers to see 
the West developed as rapidly as possible. Other 
arguments were the army’s need of rapid transpor- 
tation and, regarding the transcontinentals, the 
prophesied golden harvest to be reaped in the 
oriental trade. Opposition arose during the early 
years on the ground that such grants were un- 
constitutional. Another influence in congressional 
debates was sectionalism. The Old South was so 
determined that at least one transcontinental line 
be built along a southern route that it forced 
Congress to consider authorizing more than one 
such railroad and the resulting bills always failed 
to pass. It also opposed, less vigorously, land grants 
to lines projected over shorter distances. Its ob- 
structionism was, obviously, removed by the Civil 
War. Undoubtedly political maneuvering and 
lobbying played their part in securing almost all 
grants from the Federal Government, but the 
negotiators inconsiderately functioned far from 
the ears of the reporters for the Congressional 
Globe. Attempts by historians to trace bargaining 
have proved futile. The only known cases of cor- 
ruption in federal aid to railroads are the celebrated 
Credit Mobilier and the references contained in the 
notorious Huntington letters.® 

The laws made grants not in solid blocks but in 
alternate sections, almost always the odd- 
numbered ones, lying on either side of the railroad 
for 6 to 40 miles, varying with the particular act. 
This was the so-called base land. The legislation 


the States With Special Reference to Minnesota (Min- 
neapolis, 1915); John B. Sanborn, Congressional Grants 
of Land in Aid of Railroads (Madison, 1899). 

4 Public Aids to Transportation, 2: 13. 

5 These letters were published in the San Francisco 
Chronicle in 1883. 
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usually provided that the Government must sell 
the intermixed section of the unappropriated public 
domain at double the minimum price, supposedly 
thus earning as much money as if it had never set 
aside part of the land. The acts provided for so- 
called lieu strips 9 to 20 miles wide, located 
immediately adjacent to the two outer edges of the 
base land, from which the railroad might pick 
replacements for the alternate sections already 
disposed of before the base had been set aside for 
the company. The laws did not give away any 
land but rather authorized the railway to earn 
sections by actual construction and, whenever 25 
miles of line was accepted as satisfactory by 
government inspectors, promised prompt execution 
of a deed for the proportionate acreage. The custom 
developed that, after Congress passed the granting 
act, the company would file a map of definite 
location. The Department of the Interior then 
withdrew the base and the lieu, only the alternate 
sections if surveyed but otherwise the entire area, 
from public entry in the government land offices 
until the railroad’s rights were satisfied. 

The public, gradually turning against these land 
grants, prevented new ones after 1871. Its dis- 
satisfaction continued, fed by peevishness over 
increasing white tenancy in the more settled 
regions, by irritation with rising taxes in regions 
where grant lands lay untransferred to the com- 
panies, and by anger at those evil railroad practices 
which produced the Granger movement. It ob- 
jected because some railroads which had earned 
land did not secure final title. Sometimes the 
companies would not; if they got a deed they 
would have to pay taxes, but if they did not still 
their ultimate right to the acreage would not in the 
least be changed.* Sometime the railroads could 
not, since the land had not yet been surveyed, and 
there was no way the corporation could force the 
United States Surveyor General to take action. 
The public continued to complain until Congress 
remedied these matters. In 1886 the national 
legislature required companies to pay taxes on all 
the surveyed acreage they had earned, whether or 
not they had yet obtained full legal title. In 1899 
it authorized railroads to furnish half the money 
necessary for surveying any given area and ordered 
that thereupon the Government must promptly 
do the job. 


Roy E. Appleman, “Timber Empire from the 
Public Domain,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
26: 193-208 (1939). 
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The public made its most vigorous complaints 
over withdrawals from public entry of base lands 
the railroads had not yet earned and of lieu lands 
the companies might someday wish to claim. It 
talked more and more of forfeitures after 1877. It 
angrily pointed to forty lines which had not been 
completed within the time limit set in their 
granting acts. Its pressure caused Congress be- 
tween 1884 and 1887 to reclaim 28,252,747 acres 
not yet earned by five unfinished railroads. Its 


opinion helped persuade Secretary of the Interior } 


Lamar in 1887 to revoke lieu land withdrawals for 
all companies and thus restore 21,323,600 acres to 
public entry on a first come, first served basis. 
The public then demanded a general forfeiture 
bill so loudly that in 1890 the conservatives, 
fearing the growing strength of the Populists, 
hurried the measure through and_ recovered 
5,627,436 acres. They thus outmaneuvered ardent 
reformers who wanted to repossess all land the 
different companies had earned after the time ff 
limit set for completing their particular line.’ 
The various railroads between 1850 and 1871 


had been granted by Congress rights to about ; 
175,350,534 acres. They actually secured 
131,350,534 acres, forfeited around 35,000,000 
acres, and handed back under the Transportation 
Act of 1940 around 8,000,000 acres. They also 
received 48,883,372 acres from nine States, quite 
independent of federal assistance, as additional aid. 
The railroads in all had 180,233,906 acres for § 
disposition. Their land, at the time it was granted, | 
was worth perhaps $0.972 an acre. They received, 

up to 1927, an average gross return of $3.42 an | 
acre on it, paid out $0.785 in administrative costs, 

and secured a net of $2.635.8 According to anf 
informed 1927 estimate, the railroads had pocketed | 
in the past and would receive in the future from } 
their grant lands a total net profit of $489,337 ,199. 
Most used this money to help pay for the con- | 


7 Harold Hathaway Dunham, Government Handoul 
(Grasmere, N. Y., 1941), and “Some Critical Years of 
the General Land Office, 1875-1890,” Agricultural © 
History, 11:117-141 (1937); David Maldwyn Ellis, § 
“The Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants, 1867-| 
1894,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 33: 27-00 © 
(1946); John B. Rae, “Commissioner Sparks and the 4 
Railroad Land Grants,” ibid., 25: 211-230 (1938). 

8 Public Aids to Transportation, 1:13. This figure is 
not entirely correct because no usable information is 
available on sales by railroads to their own subsidiaries 
and the further profits which may eventually have 
reached the parent’s treasury. 
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struction of their line, but not all did as they 
occasionally had not yet earned the funds in the 
early days when they needed the aid the most. 
How much the railroads actually spent in building 
the trackage for which they earned land is an 
involved problem which scholars still have to 
investigate.® 

An important proviso in all but a handful of 
the granting acts was that the companies must 
give reduced rates to the Federal Government." 
They, with a few exceptions, charged it 80 percent 
of regular rates for mail and 50 percent for all 
other traffic. They saved it $138,700,000 up to 
January 1, 1934 and a total of about $500,000,000 
by April 1, 1945. Their railroad competitors, who 
had not received land grants, voluntarily made 
comparable reductions because they wished a share 
of the federal business and likewise saved the 
United States about $500,000,000 by April 1, 1945. 
All railroads began in the 1930s objecting to these 
land-grant rates because new types of federal 
activity under the New Deal appreciably swelled 
the volume of governmental traffic. As a result 
Congress, in the Transportation Act of 1940, 
eliminated these reductions on all except military 
trafic, which had made up the bulk of federal 
shipments when the laws were originally passed. 
After the Government had received huge savings 
during World War II, Congress in 1947 abolished 
all remaining land-grant rates. 

Whether or not the United States was wise to 
make railroad land grants is still a matter of 
debate." Certainly the policy secured a more rapid 


® Actual cost of a given segment of line is often very 
hard to determine because frequently the necessary 
records have not been preserved. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission considered original costs in its 
Valuation Reports published on all United States rail- 
roads but encountered difficulties, and its findings were 
sometimes bitterly protested by the company directly 
concerned. Historians will have to make a critical study 
of these reports and of other evidence before they can 
solve the problem. 

David Maldwyn Ellis, “Railroad Land Grant 
Rates, 1850-1945,” Journal of Land & Public Utility 
Economics, 21: 207-222 (1945). 

" Robert S. Henry, “The Railroad Land Grant 
Legend in American History Texts,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, 32: 171-194 (1945); “Comments on 
‘The Railroad Land Grant Legend in American History 
Texts’,” ibid., 32: 557-576 (1946); “Letter from Robert 
S. Henry,” ibid., 33: 115-120 (1946); Charles S. Mor- 
gan, “Problems in the Appraisal of the Railroad Land 
Grants,” ibid., 33: 443-454 (1946). 
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development of the transportation network; for 
example, one-third of the total construction west of 
the Mississippi River before 1882 was assisted by 
grants. But most of the lines it encouraged would 
probably have been built without land aid within 
ten or fifteen years after they actually were.” The 
policy gained for some regions a rapid growth of 
settlement, a sharp rise of taxable wealth, a 
definite upswing in land values, and better trans- 
portation at lower cost. It also stimulated over- 
extension of railroads with the inevitable result of 
financial malpractices, rate manipulations, cor- 
ruption, and the other evils the Grangers com- 
plained of. It rapidly opened for easy settlement 
much agricultural land, resulting in overproduction 
and helping cause the low prices burdening farmers 
till the Spanish American War. It aided what was 
too often the ruthless exploitation of a region’s 
resources without regard for the future. If there 
had been no land grants and no building of western 
railroads in advance of traffic, nobody knows how 
slowly and in just what fashion the United States 
would have developed. 

These grants were not the only aid offered to 
various railroads. The national government do- 
noted free rights-of-way and especially assisted 
with a loan the three lines forming the pioneer 
transcontinental. States, counties, towns, private 
corporations, and individual citizens helped with 
gifts of material, labor, equipment, rights-of-way, 
city lots, negotiable paper, cash, tax exemptions, and 
guarantees of company bonds. They also invested 
in railroad securities. Sometimes they made these 
contributions voluntarily; sometimes when black- 
mailed by such threats as to build just near enough 
to a town so that the inhabitants would all desert 
it for a new location immediately adjacent to the 
track. The total value of all types of aid by all 
donors since the start of railroads in the United 
States, except for stock and bond purchases, 
amounted by 1936 to about $1,443,000,000." 

The Canadian government followed the example 
of the United States in aiding railroads with land 
grants but was not a slavish imitator.™ It first 


22 Public Aids to Transportation, 1: 43. 

13 Thid., 1:19. H. H. Pierce of Syracuse University 
has in progress a study of municipal aid to railroads 
in New York State. Such research as his may eventually 
lead to a modification of this figure, but at present it is 
the best one available. 

“James B. Hedges, The Federal Railway Land 
Subsidy Policy of Canada (Cambridge, Mass., 1934). 
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seriously considered the policy in 1871 when it 
admitted British Columbia into the confederation 
with the promise to link her by rail to the rest of 
Canada. It encountered little opposition to the 
principle of a land grant, no constitutional doubts, 
and no sectional problems, but suffered delay 
when the proposed law became a political football 
between the Liberal and Conservative parties. 
Finally in 1879 the government offered a 
$25,000,000 cash subsidy and 25,000,000 acres of 
land to aid in the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. It allocated alternate sections of land 
“fairly fit for settlement,” all situated in the 
prairie regions even though a portion of the line 
actually was to be built through the Rocky 
Mountains. It set aside a belt of land 24 miles on 
either side of the track to satisfy the grant. When 
later necessary it allowed the company to pick four 
large tracts, lying far to the north and to the south 
of its main route, from which to obtain the re- 
mainder of the 25,000,000 acres. It subsequently 
approved the railroad’s taking 2,900,000 acres in a 
single solidified block for use as an irrigation 
project. The Canadian government departed from 
the example of the United States in setting a 
specific quantity of land rather than offering so 
many acres for each mile, in authorizing four tracts 
distant from the main line, in approving the 
solidified block, and in making the “fairly fit for 
settlement” clause. 

Canada granted acreage to other railroads 
besides its pioneer transcontinental line. It origi- 
nally gave them in the early 1880s the right to 
purchase land at about $1 an acre, thinking they 
could resell the property at a profit and thus help 
finance themselves. Soon it saw that they could 
not do so and gave them the tracts they had 
originally planned to buy. It gradually came to 
realize that these companies had no wish to keep 
good faith with it, but instead, to benefit their 
promoters, they wandered aimlessly over the 
prairies in the hope of securing the best possible 
land. It became involved with many of them in 
disputes over the exact meaning of “fairly fit for 
settlement.”” The government obtained excellent 
results by aiding the Canadian Pacific, a vital tie 
binding together the expanding nation, but ex- 
perienced a much less satisfactory outcome from 
the 12,946,944 acres granted to the ten other lines. 

The nation of Canada voted a total of 56,087,072 
acres to all the railroads. It deeded only 31,752,954 
acres, however, because the Canadian Pacific 
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‘nental system and a series of weak, speculator- 


turned back its rights to 6,793,014 acres to paya 1 
debt it owed the government, and the other lines F | 
forfeited, through failure to build, 17,531,104 acres, t 
It obtained, in return, one excellent transconti- I 


ridden shorter roads which it eventually con- I 
solidated into the deficit-producing Canadian) 
National Railways rather than allowing them) r 
h 
b 


separately to go bankrupt. Canada got about as | 
complete a railroad network through its land-grant | 
policy as did the United States, but the financial |r 
results were less satisfactory. Br 


What the United States and Canadian railroads Fn 
did with their land after they earned it is as h 
significant as the construction which this assistance | p 


produced. Most of them issued bonds with the) wy 
grant as partial or complete security. Those few} p: 
with considerable acreage fit only for grazing or) ut 
lumbering found they had to retain their property | 
for a considerable time to secure a reasonable) B 
price and encountered special problems.’ Most had | P: 
land which was nearly all suitable for farming. to 
Perhaps a few held their land off the market, as 
did the Canadian Pacific with tracts far distant) P1 
from their main line, but most promptly tried to§ “i 
find purchasers. Some of their policies may have § pe 
been unreasonable and selfish, even if Frank ge 
Norris’ classic muckraking novel about the South-§ diz 
ern Pacific in California, The Octopus, is not@ | 
entirely fair to the company.!® Clearly some lines) wr 
accepted land with the proviso in the granting | 

act that they must not sell more than 160 acres to) Ce 
one purchaser nor at more than $2.50 an acre and § dr 
then violated the stipulation with impunity. ef tio 


policies of a few of these railroads selling farm 
land from their grant have been studied from the Ff let, 
company archives by scholars who have written | pul 
books about the Illinois Central, the Canadian} hac 
Pacific, and the Burlington as well as publishing) for 
shorter. studies on the Northern Pacific, the Villard) to. 


15 Appleman, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
26: 193-208 (1939); David Maldwyn Ellis, “The Oregon) (Bo 
and California Railroad Land Grant, 1866-1945,” San 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 39:253-283 (1948); and¥ Gat 


William S. Greever, “Two Arizona Lieu Land Ex Wo 
changes,” Pacific Historical Review, 19: 137-149 (1950), Bui 
which is part of a study in progress on the Santa Fei} Poli 
Railway and its Arizona-New Mexico land grant. 193° 

16 W. A. McAllister, A Study of Railroad Land-Grant § Nor 
Disposals in California with Reference to the Wester 
Pacific, the Central Pacific, and the Southern Pacific tion 
Railroad Companies (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Uni-§ 311- 
versity of Southern California, 1940). (Car 


roads of the Northwest, and the Santa Fe in 
Kansas.” Whether these railroads were entirely 
typical is not yet proved, but a comparison of their 
policies shows many similarities. 

The companies staged elaborate sales campaigns, 
both in North America and in Europe. They did 
considerable newspaper advertising, preferably in 
rural sheets during the slack season when farmers 
had ample opportunity to read. The Illinois Central 
believed in large detailed ads; the Burlington 
relied on briefly worded squibs. The various rail- 
roads used a variety of other advertising media: 
magazines, gazetteers, State colonization guides, 
handbills, and trolley cards. At least three com- 
panies placed samples of crops grown in their area 
upon exhibition. The Canadian Pacific displayed 
paintings and photographs; as early as 1910 it 
utilized motion pictures. 

The railroads also sought free publicity. The 


| Burlington, the Santa Fe, and the Canadian 


Pacific organized tours of newspapermen anxious 
to exchange a few columns of complimentary 


' remarks for a free trip. The Burlington employed 
| Professor J. D. Butler to write about its area in 


“letters to the editor.” The Canadian Pacific 
persuaded about 500 newspapers to publish the 
general news digests it prepared about the Cana- 
dian West. 

When a prospect became interested enough to 
write the railroads for information, he received 
pamphlets about their land grants. The Illinois 
Central at first issued a booklet crowded with 
dryly stated facts unrelieved by even one illustra- 


| tion or map. Speedily it learned to liven its style 


and add visual aids. It depended upon one pamph- 
let, periodically revised, but some other railroads 
published a variety. The Canadian Pacific in 1909 


» had so many booklets that, with proper intervals 
) for digestion, it took six months to feed them all 


to a prospect. The Burlington supplemented its 


17 Glenn Danford Bradley, The Story of the Santa Fe 
(Boston, 1920), 107-138; L. L. Waters, Steel Trails to 
Sania Fe (Lawrence, 1950), 218-260; Paul Wallace 
Gates, The Illinois Central Railroad and Its Colonization 
Work (Cambridge, Mass., 1934); James B. Hedges, 
Building the Canadian West: The Land and Colonization 
Policies of the Canadian Pacific Railway (New York, 
1939), “Promotion of Immigration to the Pacific 
Northwest by the Railroads,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, 15: 183-203 (1928), and “‘The Coloniza- 
tion Work of the Northern Pacific Railroad,” ibid., 13: 
311-342 (1926); Richard C. Overton, Burlington West 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1941). 
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pamphlets with a newspaper, the Northern Pacific 
with a magazine, and the Illinois Central with a 
famous German traveler’s book about its region. 
All these publications relied much more upon testi- 
monials of exceptionally successful farmers and 
implied that such rewards awaited the average 
person. They also contained other examples of 
advertisers’ license, such as the Northern Pacific’s 
comment that the only illness in Montana was 
from overeating. But the publications gave sound 
advice as well, sometimes warning heads of families 
to reflect carefully before committing their de- 
pendents to the difficulties of a pioneering life and 
often cautioning immigrants that for the period of 
transition after their arrival in the new region 
they must have a cash reserve. 

Railroads supplemented the printed word in 
reaching prospects by making personal contacts. 
The Burlington and Canadian Pacific sponsored 
in rural areas general lectures about the West and 
especially their portions of it. Both employed suc- 
cessful western farmers as so-called return men to 
revisit their old home regions and boost the com- 
pany’s land grant. As an unofficial adjunct to these 
return men, the Canadian Pacific offered low winter 
excursion rates from West to East, designed to 
capitalize on the Westerner’s inclination to boast 
of his region and his success to old friends. Rail- 
roads made their most important personal con- 
tacts, however, in North America and Europe 
through salesmen. Sometimes these were full-time 
employees drawing a flat salary; much more often 
they were independent realtors, either inside the 
grant or thousands of miles away, who earned 3 to 
10 percent commissions. These salesmen were gen- 
erally numerous; for example, in 1876 the Burling- 
ton had 296 of them within the United States. 
They usually competed with each other by trying 
to sell tracts located in all parts of a railroad’s 
land. However, to certain agents showing excep- 
tional skill or having unusual contacts with settlers 
especially desired, the companies gave exclusive 
selling rights over limited areas. Supplementing 
these professional salesmen, the Canadian Pacific 
and Illinois Central paid small fees to local station 
agents unearthing prospects who later purchased. 
The Burlington, under such circumstances, paid a 
24 or 3 percent commission to any company em- 
ployee. 

After reading about a railroad’s land and talking 
with its salesmen, often a prospect wished actually 
to inspect the grant area. At least three of the 
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carriers definitely encouraged such visits. They 
sold at regular full rates land exploration tickets, 
promising if the prospect made a purchase within 
a specified time to credit his account with that 
portion of the fare applying over their own line. 
They also offered homeseekers tickets priced at 
reduced rates and good only on certain dates or 
on special trains. Although some farmers pretended 
they were prospects so they could take a cheap 
sightseeing tour, most of them were really inter- 
ested, and the railroads believed the resulting 
publicity beneficial. The Canadian Pacific, in the 
early 1900s encouraging its commission salesmen 
to bring their best prospects to the grant area, 
offered to pay 25 percent of the potential cus- 
tomer’s entire fare if the realtor would pay 25 per- 
cent and the individual 50 percent. The Burlington 
and Northern Pacific, seeking to reduce expenses 
for their prospects, built rude but adequate self- 
service reception houses. Three of the lines tried to 
persuade groups of neighbors to elect one or more 
of their number as delegates to inspect the com- 
pany grant and report back their own opinion of 
its agricultural possibilities. 

All the railroads, at one time or another, made 
unusual efforts to attract particular types of set- 
tlers or groups of settlers. Three set aside acreage 
for a certain nationality; three preserved tracts 
for those from a given area; one saved adjoining 
farms for groups of Civil War veterans; and all 
but one reserved contiguous land for those of a 
particular religion. The railroads encouraged these 
units, obviously because they involved quantity 
sales, but more important because they provided 
a common background of experience, customs, and 
friendships which greatly increased each individ- 
ual’s chances for success. 

Once railroads, using one or more of the devices 
discussed, persuaded an American or Canadian to 
sign a contract, they worried little about his reach- 
ing the land bought. They quickly learned from 
bitter experience, however, that foreign purchasers 
en route to North America might be lured away. 
They met individual immigrants at shipside in 
New York City or other ports, but preferred to 
organize their foreign customers into groups and 
escort them all the way from Europe. The Northern 
Pacific, pleading the practices of competition, went 
a step further and paid government immigration 
inspectors to speak well of its grant. The link be- 
tween steamship lines and land-selling railroads 
was obviously close, although companies of each 
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than exclusive arrangements with one. The North- § 
ern Pacific, while following this general rule, in- 
vented excuses to pay small amounts to individual 
steamship employees whose goodwill proved de. 
sirable. The Canadian Pacific after 1903 had the 
advantage of operating its own trans-Atlantic 
steamship service, enabling it to offer unusually 
cheap through rates from Europe to the West. | 

A perplexing problem all railroads faced was | 
where to set their selling price. Haphazard policies | 
usually failed. Among the unsuccessful ones were: ‘ 
the Illinois Central blanket formula of $16 =| 


acre less $1 for each mile the field was distant from 
the railroad; the Canadian Pacific uniform rate of [ 
$2.50 an acre everywhere in its tremendous grant; 
and the Burlington appraisal of the late 1850s :| 
a guide to proper post-Civil War values. The car- 7 
riers generally determined their prices only after 
a careful inspection of the land, during which 
they considered soil, water supply, timber, pror- 
imity to a railroad station, and other factors. Some-f 
times in these appraisals they learned that for aff 
given area a variety of prices was best; sometimes © 
that uniformity was preferable. No company, er 
cept the Canadian Pacific on its acreage in the 
blocks far from its main line, ever deliberately set 
values so high the land would not sell rapidly. No 
railroad, except possibly the Santa Fe in Kansas,f 
retained throughout its sales campaign a scheme! 
of prices unchanged. There was so much variety} 
in the values different carriers fixed at various} 
times for their farming land that the only safe 
generalization about the prices is the range: $1.25 
to $20 an acre. As an alternative to a fixed stand 
ard, three companies made small-scale experiments 
with auctions, but none liked the results. 

The railroads were eager to make cash sales 
offering reductions as high as 20 percent to stimu} 
late them, but generally had to extend credit. 
They gave terms usually of 10 to 20 percent down 
and the rest spread over four to ten years in al- 
nual installments. They all had two or thret§ 
different purchase plans available to their cus 
tomers at any particular time, but the Burlingtotl] 
probably established a record in 1877 by offering 
a choice of twenty-six. Three railroads experi 
mented with postponing the down payment fa 
as much as five years although collecting interes 
from the date the farmer signed the contract 
Such a plan failed for the Illinois Central but suc 
ceeded for the Burlington and the Canadian Ps 


type preferred a friendly alliance with all rather § 
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cific. All railroads, under deferred payment con- 
tracts, charged interest at rates between 2 and 10 
percent annually, which was usually less than other 
creditors in the neighborhood asked. The carriers 
almost never accepted promissory notes or mort- 
gages in exchange for immediate delivery of land 
title. They insisted upon completion of all pay- 
ments before giving a deed. If things went amiss, 
they found it easier to cancel a contract than to 
foreclose. Three railroads, in lieu of cash, accepted 
at par their own land-grant bonds, even when the 
actual market price was as much as 25 percent 
below par. The Northern Pacific received at face 
value its preferred stock, which after its bank- 
ruptcy so depreciated that the net cost of the land 
was sometimes really only 37} cents an acre. 

All railroads encountered difficulties with de- 
linquent payments. Clearly the Canadian Pacific, 
the Burlington, and the Illinois Central made al- 
most indefinite extensions when convinced that 
those in difficulty were genuine farmers faced with 
unexpected reverses. Toward obvious speculators, 
the companies were less lenient. Actually the car- 
riers had little alternative but to follow a generous 
policy since their major objective was not to sell 
land but to generate traffic. Certainly they might 
have acted with severity, forcing initial purchasers 
out of the grant area and retaining all money 
paid in as a forfeit, but they would have aroused 
much unpleasant publicity, hindering new sales 
and, more serious, driving away prospective freight 
traffic. 

All railroads constantly faced the problem of 
speculators, a breed attracted to western lands 
even before the American Revolution. Some of 
these were genuine farmers, overenthusiastic about 
their potential needs or hopeful of profiting from 
an anticipated rise in land values. When they en- 
countered difficulties, the railroads tried to per- 
suade them to reduce the size of their purchase 
and offered to apply their payments previously 
made to the more limited area. Many speculators 
were not farmers but amateur investors or pro- 
fessional dealers in land. Some of these bought a 
rather small amount of acreage, holding it until 
they received an attractive offer, while others pur- 
chased a large tract, reselling it promptly through 
a high pressure campaign. The Canadian Pacific at 
first piously refused to deal with any speculator, 
but soon found this rule impractical. Its early 
sales of considerable areas at wholesale prices to 
speculators proved a dismal disappointment, for 
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it had to repossess much acreage. Later it unloaded 
many acres that it doubted could be farmed suc- 
cessfully upon optimistic speculators, who used 
high pressure tactics and uninhibited rosy promises 
to make prompt and profitable retail sales. The 
Iliinois Central’s dealing with speculators proved 
unsatisfactory; the Northern Pacific’s, excellent. 
To curb speculation in areas where they especially 
desired more immediate development, the railroads 
sometimes inserted in their sales contracts, and 
enforced, clauses calling for forfeiture unless ac- 
tual farming began within a specified time. They 
also stimulated cultivation by occasionally offering 
reduced prices or more lenient terms to those who 
could demonstrate that after their purchase they 
had promptly commenced to farm. 

Although nearly all land the railroads sold was 
for agricultural purposes, another use, obviously 
more profitable, was to establish towns and sell 
lots. To an inside group of officials on the Burling- 
ton this opportunity for quick, large profits was so 
seductive they formed town-lot companies as a 
private venture for such enterprises.* On the II- 
linois Central, company officials at first followed 
a similar practice, but later the railway itself either 
founded the towns or sold the sites at fancy prices 
to private speculators. The Canadian Pacific pro- 
moted towns either itself or with the cooperation 
of the national government. 

So far we have considered the general sales 
policies of the Illinois Central, the Burlington, 
the Santa Fe, the Northern Pacific, and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific as a group with little differentia- 
tion between carriers. The plain fact is that bas- 
ically their policies were identical. The pioneer 
land-grant road, the Illinois Central, noted the 
methods of American States, British colonies, 
South American colonies, and private United 
States speculators. Later lines imitated its methods 
and copied each others’ improvements, apparently 
interchanging information on techniques without 
reserve. Thus the Hannibal and St. Joe consciously 
aped the Illinois Central.” When the land com- 
missioner for the Hannibal and St. Joe subse- 
quently accepted a similar office on the Burling- 
ton, almost his first step in the new position was 


18 Frank Day has in progress a Ph.D. thesis at 
Northwestern University on town lot companies or- 
ganized by Burlington officials. 

19H. F. Bennett of Northwestern University has in 
progress a study of the Hannibal and St. Joe railroad. 
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to appraise the methods of the Santa Fe and the 
Union Pacific. 

Were this article four or five times its present 
length, we might show how each railroad modified 
its policy from time to time, abandoning some 
methods, reviving others, and slightly altering 
others. But the basic fact for all but the detailed 
specialist is the uniformity of method. The rail- 
roads used all techniques of publicity and sales- 
manship then generally known to attract farmers 
into the West, preferably onto their own grant 
but at least into the West. They normally charged 
reasonable prices for their land and did not in- 
dulge in excessive advertisers’ license. If a genuine 
farmer encountered reverses, they waited patiently 
for their money but ordinarily took no special 
steps to aid him. Although sometimes they spon- 
sored agricultural development programs for all 
those in a given area, whether purchasers of com- 
pany land or not, and sometimes they provided 
assistance in the face of universal disaster, such as 
a grasshopper plague, they did so not as routine 
but as an exceptional effort.”° Essentially the com- 
panies were land sellers, leaving the purchaser to 
his own devices, rather than land colonizers, care- 
fully seeing the newcomer through to success. The 
carriers were generally honest, far sighted, and 
enlightened. 

Virtually all western railroads, both those that 
received land grants and those that did not, con- 
ducted campaigns to attract settlers, either as 
renters or purchasers, onto privately-owned land 
adjacent to the company’s line. The objective, 
obviously, was to generate traffic by increasing 
the inhabitants of the region. No scholar has yet 
studied these activities in detail, but apparently 
the carriers used promotional methods quite simi- 
lar to those employed in their land-selling ac- 
tivities. Beyond question the railroad speeded the 
movement into the West of American and Eu- 


20 Clyde Jones has in progress a Ph.D. thesis at 
Northwestern University on the agriculturai develop- 
ment program of the Burlington. 
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ropean farmers. The carriers’ influence was im- 
portant and widespread. 

After the other railroads considered had sold 
virtually all their tillable acreage, the Canadian 
Pacific embarked upon a revised program which 
gradually converted it from a land seller into a 
real colonizer. One step was to prepare ready- 
made farms, breaking the land and disking, har- 
rowing, and seeding it before the new owner ever 
arrived; the railroad carefully screened applicants 
for such tracts and sold only to those its careful 
investigation convinced it could succeed. Another 
new departure of the Canadian Pacific was to 
assist those willing to create a farm but lacking 
capital with a loan of as much as $2,000 for a 
home, a barn, a well, a fence, and a first crop. A 
third procedure was that the railroad entered into 
a virtual partnership with other farmers, allowing 
them to purchase their land not with money but 
by delivering free to the company one-half of their 
annual crop until they thus eliminated their debt. 
The only improvement project of any real sig- 
nificance ever undertaken by the Canadian Pacific, 
or indeed by any land-grant railroad, was when it 
commenced a large-scale irrigation project in Sas- 
katchewan. It erected reservoirs, built canals, 
vended water commercially through a subsidiary, 
and educated farmers in the special techniques 
they must use—all to sell the land and to develop 
freight traffic. Perhaps the greatest length the 
railroad ever went to as a colonizer was after 
World War I when it agreed to transport carefully 
selected Englishmen from the British Isles to the 
Canadian West, on credit if necessary, to secure 
them suitable jobs where they could learn the 
agricultural methods of the New World, and fi- 
nally to place them as renters or purchasers on 
desirable farms, whether owned by the company 
or not. 

Obviously the role the Canadian Pacific and 
the other land-grant railroads played as land sellers 
or colonizers in developing the West was a vital 
and creditable one. 
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THE GULF COAST RICE INDUSTRY 


EDWARD HAKE PHILLIPS 


Department of History, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


Along the Texas and Louisiana Gulf Coast two 
types of “skyscrapers” break the monotony of the 
level prairie. On the one hand, there are the 
myriads of towering oil-well derricks which straddle 
busy pumps or still busier “roughnecks.” On the 
other hand stand the massive silhouettes of grain 
elevators giving a touch of Kansas to the land- 
scape. But there is no wheat in these elevators; 
rather they house grains of rice—rice that has 
frequently come from the same acres that support 
the oil derricks. 

In the past seventy years, rice culture in the 
United States has passed through a revolution, 
which has replaced the tidewater planter of South 
Carolina with the upland farmer of Louisiana, 
Texas, and Arkansas.' Rice can hardly rank on a 
par with cotton, corn, wheat, oats, and sorghum as 
a major crop in the United States, but no farmer 
in Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana, or in Jefferson 
County, Texas, would agree that rice is a minor 
crop.2 To them and to the merchants in the towns 
and cities of the Louisiana-Texas Gulf Coast, rice 
has been a major factor in the growth and pros- 
perity of their region. And in the country at 
large, rice has had more than its share of distinc- 
tion, especially in the halls of Congress. Rice was 
one of the few crops to be selected for control by 
the famous or infamous McNary-Haugen plan, 
and it has had a longer history of tariff protection 
than most American agricultural products. Because 
of the price support which it receives at the 
present time from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, rice is again a controversial com- 
modity. 

The modern rice industry in the United States 
dates from 1885; it bears little resemblance to the 
old system that was practiced for two centuries 


1S. A. Knapp, The Present Status of Rice Culture in the 
United States (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Division of 
Botany, Bulletin 22, Washington, 1899), 8 ff. 

2 In 1930 rice was planted on 64 percent of the arable 
land in Calcasieu Parish and on 67.8 percent in Jef- 
ferson County. Charles S. Johnson, Statistical Ailas of 
Southern Counties (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1941), 140-151, 
224-242. 


along the South Atlantic Coast and the Mississippi 
Flood Plains. The old industry was distinguished 
by its hand methods of cultivation, its small fields 
and large plantations, and its inability to advance 
beyond the tidelands and the flood plains. Far 
different today is the new industry with its highly 
mechanized forms of cultivation, its large fields 
and great land companies, and its emancipation 
from the lowlands and its extension to the upland 
prairie regions.* 

Until the Civil War, rice culture flourished along 
the South Atlantic Coast, centering around 
Charleston.‘ But the war brought production to a 
virtual halt,’ for not only was the export market 
cut off by blockade, but many of the masters and 
overseers went to war, and the labor forces were 
needed for more vital production. Not a few rice 
plantations were devastated by boot, ball, and 
flame. But there were less direct forces that caused 
the greatest damage. Several years of inattention 
had allowed the fields to fill with weeds, the dikes 
to crumble, and the irrigation canals to be clogged 
with litter and piles of earth. Even more serious 
was the decreased efficiency of the labor force, 
somewhat confused and demoralized by newly won 
freedom. More than ever before would a new crop 
require considerable money, but the great defeat 
had wiped out many a fortune, and credit was 
scarce and expensive. There were new costs, too, for 
the carpetbag governments were piling debts on 
the prostrate South, and the tax rate mounted 
alarmingly. It is little wonder that many of the 


3 In addition to the Louisiana-Texas Gulf Coast, rice 
culture is now carried on rather extensively in Arkansas 
and California; the pioneering work was largely done 
in the Louisiana-Texas area, and as this is still the 
prime area of rice culture, it alone is referred to for 
the most part in this article. 

‘ For a delightful and scholarly account of the ante- 
bellum Carolina rice culture, see Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, 
Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929), 115-118, 
255-267. 

5Rice production in the Carolinas fell from 
95,516,000 pounds in 1860 to a mere 2,471,400 pounds 
in 1865. Knapp, The Present Status of Rice Culture, 9. 
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plantations were broken up into smaller farms and 
that the South Atlantic rice belt was slow in 
recovering. Rather it is a wonder that the industry 
recovered at all and that many a large plantation 
managed to remain.® 

But this recovery was almost a futile gesture, 
for hardly had the Carolina and Georgia fields 
regained their eminence than new clouds arose 
permanently to erase their place in the sun. Chief 
among the new troubles was the increasing compe- 
tition of the Louisiana rice fields.’? Rice had long 
been raised in the Bayou State but only on a 
small scale for local consumption and had scarcely 
been a threat to the Carolina-Georgia rice market. 
But the aftermath of the Civil War actually 
stimulated the Louisiana rice industry, for along 
the Mississippi flood plain many an impoverished 
and carved-up sugar plantation was converted to 
the cheaper cultivation of rice.* The industry 
expanded steadily thereafter, and it began to 
share the market with the Atlantic Coast region, 
although the latter kept somewhat ahead through 
the superior quality and reputation of its Golden 
Head variety.® 

This Louisiana competition was as nothing, 
however, compared with that which followed after 
the new prairie rice industry was founded in 
southwestern Louisiana. This new region was able 
to produce rice at a cost far below that of Carolina, 
so far, indeed, that not even the latter’s quality 
differential was adequate to retain a place for it 
in the market. The South Atlantic region, wrapped 
in conservatism, did little in the way of changing 
its methods to meet this competition. Clinging to 
the old fields along the tidal rivers, it was unable 
to employ mechanized methods of cultivation 
because of its soft soil, small fields, and unskilled 
labor. Its methods of marketing were more cumber- 
some and expensive than the new Midwestern 
methods adopted in Louisiana. Moreover, nature 


Duncan Clinch Heyward, Seed from Madagascar 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1937), 212; B. I. Wiley, “Salient 
Changes in Southern Agriculture Since the Civil 
War,” Agricultural History, 13:66 (1939); Knapp, The 
Present Status of Rice Culture, 13. 

7 David Doar, “Rice and Rice Planting in the South 
Carolina Low Country,” Coniributions from the Charles- 
ton Museum, ed. by E. Milby Burton, 8: 41-42 (Charles- 
ton, 1936). 

8 Knapp, The Present Status of Rice Culture, 17; 
Daniel Dennett, Louisiana as It Is (New Orleans, 
1876), 135-140. 
® Heyward, Seed from Madagascar, 213. 
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seemed to conspire against the old “queen,” for ff 


after 1880 hurricanes became more frequent and 
more violent along the Atlantic Coast, and freshets 
from the increasingly denuded interior grew more 
severe so that the irrigation systems were often 
severely damaged and even washed out. Finally, 
as the older generation of Negroes, carefully trained 
under the slavery system, passed away, and as 
others were attracted by the higher wages in the 
turpentine and phosphate industries, the less ef- 
ficient labor corps that remained produced a poorer 
crop and, thus, speeded the end. Today there are 
virtually no rice fields in the South Atlantic region, 
except for a few to attract wild ducks." 

But what was this phenomenon that developed 
in southwestern Louisiana? In explaining the rise 
of the modern rice industry, it is difficult to over- 
estimate the contributions of two men: Jabez B. 
Watkins and Seaman A. Knapp—the one a fin- 
ancier and promoter, the other an educator and 
agriculturalist. Myriads of settlers played their 
parts, to be sure, but these two men were princi- 
pally responsible for the changing of a veritable 
wasteland into one of the richest agricultural re- 
gions of the South. 

Watkins was the originator of the enterprise.” 
He had had considerable success in making real- 
estate loans in Kansas and was looking for a new 
field where he could apply his talents. He had faith 
in the ““New South,” and after an extensive search 
in 1882, he chose southwestern Louisiana, through 
which the Southern Pacific Railroad had just 
constructed a line, as the most promising site for 
a land development enterprise.” 

His previous business had brought him into 
contact with English investors, and he now jour- 
neyed to England to interest a group of them in 
his enterprise. The response was favorable, several 
members of Parliament numbering themselves 
among the investors, and Watkins set up several 


10 For the decline of the South Carolina industry, see 
ibid., 152, 211-221, 246; Wiley, in Agricultural History, 
13: 66-67; Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South, 
117-118; Doar, “Rice and Rice Planting in the South 
Carolina Low Country,” 41-42; Theodore D. Ravenal, 
“The Last Days of Rice Planting,” Contributions from 
the Charleston Museum, 8: 43-44. 

"For Watkins, see J. B. Watkins, Statement: The 
J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Company ... (New 
York, 1902), passim; Joseph Cannon Bailey, Seaman 
A. Knapp, Schoolmaster of American Agriculture (New 
York, 1945), 109-123. 

2 Tbid., 109-111. 
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separate corporations which together were known 
as the Watkins Syndicate. Headquarters of the 
companies were in London, but Watkins was given 
rather free rein in his position as general manager 
in America.” 

Watkins next proceeded to purchase from the 
United States Government and the State of Lou- 
isiana 1,500,000 acres of land stretching from the 
Vermilion to the Sabine River and penetrating 
inland 30 to 60 miles. Two-thirds of this area 
consisted of marshland, which was obtained for 
124 cents per acre, while the remainder was prairie 
land which cost from 75 cents to $1.25 per acre.“ 
This land was very thinly settled; the few in- 
habitants were Cajuns, descendants of the original 
Acadians transplanted from Nova Scotia; these 
settlers were engaged in minor agricultural pur- 
suits, principally cattle raising and subsistence 
farming. Their cattle were pastured on the Govern- 
ment’s lands, and they were so incensed by the 
sale of these lands to tux syndicate that they 
petitioned the Louisiana legislature for an investi- 
gation of the sale. However, they were soon won 
over to the enterprise by conciliatory moves of 
Watkins, who purchased their cattle, thus re- 
moving their chief worry, and spent considerable 
money in the area for supplies and labor." 

Watkins was principally interested in the marsh- 
lands, where he hoped to apply a grandiose scheme 
of reclamation, copied after an attempt made the 
previous year in Terre Bonne Parish along the 
Mississippi River by the Louisiana Land Reclama- 
tion Company. This latter attempt had begun well 
and had 13,000 acres under cultivation, but the 
“Big Flood” of 1884 almost literally wiped it 
out.'6 

The Mississippi River was no danger in south- 
western Louisiana, and Watkins optimistically 
commenced the work of reclamation in January 
1884. Big steam dredges were used, capable of 
digging a ditch 6 feet deep and 21 feet wide at the 
rate of 1 mile per month. Huge fields were laid off 
in 1,000-acre squares, crosscut by lesser drainage 
canals. A 12,000-acre tract was completed and was 
cultivated by rather astonishing methods. All of the 


8 Watkins, Statement, 49, 92. The syndicate included 
the North American Land and Timber Co., the Orange 
Land Co., the J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., and 
the Kansas City, Watkins and Gulf Railroad. 

14 Bailey, Seaman A. Knapp, 110-111. 
16 Watkins, Statement, 69. 
16 Bailey, Seaman A. Knapp, 112-113. 
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work of cultivation from planting to harvesting 
was done from boats; two boats proceeded along 
the canals at opposite ends of each field, and the 
farm implements were pulled across the fields on 
cables running from one boat to the other and 
operated by steam power.” These first experiments 
were rather expensive (costing about $250,000),"* 
but before the feasibility of the system could be 
adequately tested, an agricultural boom on the 
syndicate’s prairie lands turned all attention away 
from the marshlands, and the reclamation project 
was dropped. 

Somewhat earlier, Watkins had induced Seaman 
A. Knapp, president of Iowa State College, to 
join his enterprise. Watkins had already enlisted 
the services of his brother-in-law, Alexander Thom- 
son, professor of mechanical engineering at the 
college, and through him had made Knapp’s 
acquaintance. Watkins wanted a man who not 
only could help to attract a number of settlers 
but who also could plan the agricultural activities 
of the area so as to maximize productivity and 
profit. Knapp paid a visit to Louisiana, was 
favorably impressed by the prospects, and gave up 
his college presidency and accepted the job.” 

Knapp plunged wholeheartedly into his work, 
not only utilizing his contacts in the Middle West 
to attract settlers, but also striving to make the 
region attractive to them through agricultural 
planning, experimentation, and demonstration 
work. His planning determined for the farmers 
what crops would be most suitable for their 
acreage. His experimentation work involved ac- 
climatizing and improving both seeds and cattle. 
His demonstration work included the development 
of a number of model farms which helped to 
convince the new settlers that the land could be 
made productive and taught them better methods 
of farming. Before the erection of these farms, 
immigrants had arrived and left almost at once, 
disillusioned by the apparent barrenness of the 
area.”” It was Seaman A. Knapp who later taught 
the United States Department of Agriculture the 
value of farm demonstration work.” 


17 William C. Stubbs, A Hand-Book of Louisiana ... 
(New Orleans, 1895), 19. 

18 Bailey, Seaman A. Knapp, 122. 

19 For Knapp, see ibid., 109-143; Rodney Cline, The 
Life and Work of Seaman A. Knapp (Nashville, 1936), 
32-51; and Seaman A. Knapp, “An Agricultural 
Revolution,” World’s Work, 12: 7733-7738 (1906). 

*” Knapp, in World’s Work, 12: 7734. 
*1 Bailey, Seaman A. Knapp, 135 ff. 
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One of the most striking characteristics of the 
Louisiana rice belt was its settlement by thousands 
of Northern farmers. The immigrants from Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan were the dominant 
element in the new region. The explanation for 
this lies largely in the popularity of Seaman A. 
Knapp in the Middle West, plus the propaganda 
that he and Watkins directed there, and the fact 
that these Midwestern farmers were better able to 
undergo the expense of moving than the im- 
poverished Southerners.” 

The promotional efforts of Jabez Watkins were 
both varied and extensive.” He claimed to have 
spent $150,000 of his own money in this direction. 
His methods included the establishment of a 
weekly newspaper, the American, for propaganda 
purposes, which evoked the following statement 
from one of the stockholders: “‘ ‘It practically says: 
“Instead of going West, young man, go South, 
young man.” In addition, many circulars, 
“‘some expensively illustrated,’ were distributed, 
and many advertisements were placed in Northern 
farm journals. Inspection trips were arranged for 
Northern newspapermen, journalists, and farm 
leaders. One such inspection trip was described as 
follows: 


One of these parties arrived soon after I had reached 
Lake Charles. They had a special car down from Illinois, 
and the party consisted of farmers and their wives. 
When they reached Lake Charles, Mr. Watkins, Prof. 
Thomson and other members of Mr. Watkins’ [sic] 
staff showed them over the town, and then the Kansas 
City, Watkins and Gulf Railway took them by special 
train, free of charge, to Welsh. The company’s rice 
inspector had gathered together at Welsh all the 
available buggies in the district to transport them to 
the Company’s plantation at Bayou Chene. We then 
went south about ten miles to the plantation, and the 
farmers were particularly interested in seeing 900 acres 
cultivated in rice. They had been under the impression 
that rice could only be grown in very boggy and marshy 
land, but here they could see for themselves the rice 
actually growing, being cut, threshed and stacked, just 
as they cultivated and treated corn [wheat] in the 
North. . . . [T]his excursion is only one of many similar 
ones.”5 


2 U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1911, 152. 

*3 Watkins, Statement, 87-88; Bailey, Seaman A. 
Knapp, 117. 

24 Watkins, Statement, 87. 

25 Statement of Mr. Chalkley at shareholders’ meet- 
ing in England, May 2, 1895, quoted in Watkins, 
Statement, 56-57. 
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Exhibits were maintained at Northern fairs, and 
an advertising car “sixty feet long’ was sent on a 
tour of the Northwestern States. The methods 
employed in this latter scheme were interesting: 


Weeks ahead my men copied the names and addresses 
of all householders in the county and to all such our | 
advertising literature was sent, extending an invitation 
to view the display of Louisiana products during the 
day and an exhibition at night of stereoptican pictures 
of Louisiana scenery. All day hundreds and some days 
thousands of persons passed through the car and at 
night as many would enjoy the beautiful Louisiana 
scenery.?6 


Northern railroad station agents were enlisted to 
induce landseekers to go to southwestern Lou- 
isiana. These efforts brought considerable success 
for the population in the rice districts increased 
57.4 percent between 1890 and 1900 and another 
57.5 percent from 1900 to 1910.” 


Since the whole enterprise was primarily a land 
development scheme, the renting and sale of land 
was of utmost importance, and a considerable 
speculative element was involved. Land values | 
increased at a great rate of speed, showing an 
appreciation of 1,000 percent in 10 years and 1,500 
percent in 15 years. Land that had been obtained 
for $1 per acre was selling for as high as $30.8 
The prices decreased as the distance from the 
railroad increased, falling nearly one-half 6 miles 
away and one-half again 12 miles distant.” 

The panic of 1893 temporarily halted the land 
boom, but by 1895 prices had begun to climb 
again. Watkins and the English companies came 
to the parting of the ways at the end of the 
century through internal dissension, but the sound- 
ness of the project was proved by the continued 
advance in the land values which only gradually 
leveled off before the World War.*® Knapp himself 
parted company with Watkins in 1889 in order 
to manage a land company of his own, that 
proceeded to purchase 500,000 acres of land with 


26 Thid., 88. 

27T. Lynn Smith, The Growth of Population in 
Louisiana, 1890 to 1930 (Louisiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bulletin 264, Baton Rouge, 1935), 42. 

°8 Bailey, Seaman A. Knapp, 122. 

*° Tariff Hearings Before the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives, Sixtieth 
Congress, 1908-1909 (Washington, 1909), 2: 3669. 

3° Tbid.; George K. Holmes, Changes in Farm Values, 
1900-1905 (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Statistics, Bulletin 43, Washington, 1906), 28. 
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results that were unsatisfactory because of un- 
fortunate investments in sugar lands.*! These land 
companies were not without their critics—witness 


| the statement to Congress of an ex-IIlinois planter 


who had been enticed to Iowa, Louisiana; he 
upbraided the “syndicate of land sharks who wish 
to dispose of worthless land to innocent ‘home- 
seekers.’ ’®* But if Knapp’s popularity in the rice 
belt is any indication, such sentiments were not 
typical. 

The new rice industry developed in part by 
accident. The first arrivals from the Middle West 
in 1884, who settled on the upland prairie above 
the irrigation project, had no intention of raising 
rice, but they discovered that the natives managed 
to raise some rice crops by trapping rain water in 
“pockets,” planting rice below these, and gradually 
letting the water from the “pockets” drain down 
over the rice. The Westerners copied the Cajuns’ 
methods of irrigation and found that their own 
mechanized farm equipment was admirably adapt- 
able to rice cultivation, since these prairie lands 
were hard and easily drained and thus able to 
bear the teams and heavy equipment. For about 
eight years the newcomers were blessed with ample 
rainfall, and the so-called “providence” methods 
were adopted on an increasingly large scale.* 

However, after 1893, a series of dry years set 
in, and the prairie reservoirs proved inadequate. 
Was the boom to prove to be only a delusion? 
To make matters worse, other troubles set in; the 
panic of 1893 hurt market conditions, and the 
Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act of 1894 lowered the rice 
tates and seemed to increase foreign competi- 
tion. 

But this new industry, bolstered by Northern 
blood, had considerable ingenuity, and by 1896, 
an entirely new and dependable system of irrigation 
had been devised, consisting of a network of large 
irrigation canals with steam pumps to lift the 
water into the canals from the nearby streams, 
lakes, and bayous.*® Almost at once a further 


31 Bailey, Seaman A. Knapp, 122, 124, 132. 

® Tariff Hearings Before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 1896-97 (54 Congress, 2 session, House Docu- 
ment 338, Washington, 1897), 1: 859. 

% Knapp, The Present Status of Rice Culture, 22. 

34 Bailey, Seaman A. Knapp, 127. 

% David Abbott of Crowley, La., seems to have been 
the first rice grower to successfully complete a sizeable 
irrigation system; he developed his experiments from 
1888 to 1894. See Mildred Kelly Ginn, “A History of 
Rice Production in Louisiana to 1896,” Louisiana 
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system was introduced: the digging of irrigation 
wells, which made dependence upon surface water 
unnecessary and thus unlocked new rice areas 
away from the lakes and streams.** 

At the same time other developments aided 
recovery. Under Knapp’s leadership, the Rice Asso- 
ciation of America was organized in 1894-95 to 
fight for a restored tariff wall, to disseminate crop 
and marketing information, and to promote the 
industry generally. The association’s efforts soon 
bore fruit with the restoring of the tariff rates on 
rice in the Dingley Tariff Act of 1897. Only the 
short-lived Underwood Tariff Act of 1913 made 
any exception in the continuance of high tariffs on 
rice down to the present time.” 

One further trouble handicapped the industry 
and was boldly met. The milling quality of the 
Louisiana rice was poor. Often 60 percent of the 
grain was broken in milling, and, since broken 
rice sold for 3 to 4 cents per pound less than the 
whole grain, this caused an annual loss of nearly 
$2,000,000. Through his influence with Secretary 
of Agriculture James Wilson, Knapp was appointed 
to go to Asia as an explorer for the Department of 
Agriculture to study the rice methods there and to 
try to find a better seed.* Knapp visited all of the 
major rice-producing areas of the Far East and 
returned with 10 tons of the Kiushu variety of 
Japanese seed, which he believed would produce 
rice in America of much higher milling quality. 
His search proved successful, for the new Kiushu 
seed produced a grain that reduced the milling 
breakage by as much as one-half. The Department 
of Agriculture imported an additional 1,000 tons 
of Kiushu seed in 1900, and soon it was the most 
common variety grown throughout the rice belt.™ 

The use of mechanized equipment, the develop- 


Historical Quarterly, 23:569 (1940); and Lauren C. 
Post, “The Rice Country of Southwestern Louisiana,” 
Geographical Review, 30: 583 (1940). 

36 Frank Bond and George H. Keeney, Irrigation of 
Rice in the United States (U. S. Office of Experiment 
Stations, Bulletin 113, Washington, 1902), 13. 

37 For the Rice Association, see Bailey, Seaman 
A. Knapp, 127-128. The rice industry and the tariff 
is a long neglected field. 

% At this same time the Department sent Mark 
Carleton to Russia in a search that led to the intro- 
duction of Durum wheat in the United States. 

9S. A. Knapp, Recent Foreign Explorations ... 
(U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, Bulletin 35, Washing- 
ton, 1903), 5, 10, and The Preseni Status of Rice Culture, 
4, 36, and 37. 
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ment of reliable and adequate irrigation systems, 
the organization of the rice growers, and the 
importation of a better variety of rice stimulated 
a tremendous expansion in the American rice 
industry. In 1890, 136,800,000 pounds of rice were 
produced in the United States; by 1904 production 
had increased to 586,000,000 pounds.” This ex- 
pansion carried the new industry into the coastal 
counties of Texas in 1895 and into the Grand 
Prairie region of Arkansas in 1902. An independent 
rice area developed in the San Joaquin Valley of 
California in 1908, but it catered to the West 
Coast, the Hawaiian, and even the Japanese 
markets and competed but little with Louisiana.*! 
By 1910 the industry had reached a state of 
maturity, and the speculative element had di- 
minished; whereas in 1900-10 the rate of popula- 
tion increase in the Louisiana rice belt had been 
57.5 percent, it dropped to 23.2 percent in 1910-20, 
and to 14.5 percent in 1920-30.@ 


U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1915, 688. 

“1 Arthur H. Cole, “The American Rice-Growing 
Industry: A Study of Comparative Advantage,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, 41: 609-612 (1927). 

4 Smith, The Growth of Population in Louisiana, 42; 
and U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1908, 357. 
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The first World War induced a further expansion 
of acreage, because of the heavy demands of the 
army’s commissariat and the temporary curtail- 
ment of Oriental competition. The industry suf- 
fered from this overexpansion for several years 


after the war, but production gradually increased | 


again until by 1939, it was averaging about 


50,000,000 bushels per year, which was consider- | 
ably more than the domestic consumption. The | 


second World War, with its severance of the vast 
sources of supply controlled by the Japanese, im- 


posed new demands on the industry. Domestic | 


production skyrocketed to 70,000,000 bushels in | 


1944, contributing greatly to the food resources of 
the Allies, but at the same time creating a problem 


of overexpansion in the present postwar period | 
which is being handled in part by the price-support [| 


program of the Department of Agriculture.“ 
Whether rice will remain an important product of 
American agriculture will depend largely on the 
degree of peace and free trade which the future 
world may enjoy and also on the degree to which 
American rice growers can continue their history of 
ingenuity and progress. 


48V. D. Wickizer, Rice in the Western Hemisphere: 
Wartime Developments and Postwar Problems (Stanford 
University, Calif., 1945), v, vi, and 6. 


NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


DECEMBER 1950 MEETING 


The Agricultural History Society met with the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and other historical organiza- 
tions at the Hotel Stevens in Chicago on Dec. 28-30, 1949. 

At the session of the A.H.S. on the morning of Dec. 
28, Weymouth T. Jordan of Florida State University 
presented a paper on “Noah B. Cloud’s Activities on 
Behalf of Southern Agriculture,” and Gilbert C. Fite of 
the University of Oklahoma, a paper on “George N. 
Peek, Farm Lobbyist of the 1920s.” James C. Bonner of 
Georgia State College for Women discussed the first 
paper formally and Paul F. Sharp of Iowa State College 
the second. Following these papers and discussions, 
Everett E. Edwards presented informal reports on 
agricultural history courses and research projects in 
progress and prospect. In discussing the first report, 
Robert G. Dunbar of Montana State College drew on 
his experience in teaching agricultural history courses 
for illustrations of the problems involved. Malcolm C. 
McMillan of Alabama Polytechnic Institute discussed 
the second report and emphasized the contributions of 
the author of the report to the field of agricultural his- 
tory. The Society’s president, Rodney C. Loehr of the 
University of Minnesota, presided. 


At the luncheon of the A.H.S. on the same day, 
Edward N. Wentworth of Armour’s Livestock Bureau 
presented an address entitled “A Livestock Specialist 
Looks at Agricultural History.” Herbert A. Kellar of 
the McCormick Historical Association presided. 


APRIL 1951 MEETING 


The Agricultural History Society held a joint session 
with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 
afternoon of Apr. 19, 1951. At this session on ‘‘Agricul- 
tural Dissemination: America, Japan, Africa,” the 
following papers were read: ‘“The Development and Ex- 
tension of Colonial Agriculture in New Spain,” by 
Richard J. Morrisey, United States Air Force; “The 
Introduction of American Farming Methods into Nine- 
teenth-Century Japan,” by John A. Harrison, Univer- 
sity of Florida; and “British Policy and Native Agricul- 
ture in Kenya and Uganda,” by Garland G. Parker, 
University of Cincinnati. In the absence of the first 
contributor, his paper was read by Paul F. Sharp of 
Iowa State College. Albert V. House of Harpur College, 
State University of New York, presided. 
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By site is meant a position of comparative ad- 
| vantage for production, exchange, or transfer.’ It 
| is at once apparent that site, so defined, is not 
| mere position, but a function, more or less com- 
of position, environment, and technology.? 


| The significance of site, that is, varies with the 
nature of the environment and the state of tech- 
nology. The settlement of frontier site, for ex- 
ample, was the initial exploitation of a particular 
environment, by means of contemporary technol- 
| ogy, for the needs of an immigrant culture. Such 
variables necessitate some classification of site, 
and it is discussed below under the headings of 
primitive, squatter, homestead, and distributive 
site. 

Before these classes of site are discussed, two 
propositions must first be advanced with respect 
to the significance of site in settlement. The first 
is that the settlement of the West was in a large 
measure @ competition for site.* The outcome of 


1This article was presented at a session of the 
American Historical Association in Chicago on Dec. 
} 29, 1950. 

?In a new country with an abundance of unoccupied 
land, however, mere position is of great importance. 
See Edward Gibbon Wakefield, England and America 
(New York, 1834), 134-135. 

3 References to land speculation are, of course, legion. 
There was much purely commerical speculation, but 
much also, conscious or unconscious, by actual farmers 
who looked to the increase of land values as well as 
crop yields for their long-run returns. Most, no doubt, 
“had only farming in view,” as stated by John Brad- 
bury, “Travels in the Interior of America, in the Years 
1809, 1810, and 1811 (ed. 2, London, 1819),” in Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, 
5: 307 (Cleveland, 1904). But the speculative element 
was always present, except among some European 
groups, and the speculative spirit increased over the 
years. On commercial speculation, see James Flint, 
“Letters from America (Edinburgh, 1822),” ibid., 
9: 129-130 (Cleveland, 1904); Timothy Flint, Recollec- 
tions of the Last Ten Years (Boston, 1826), ed. by C. 
Hartley Grattan (New York, 1932), 194; Robert Gour- 
lay, Statistical Account of Upper Canada (I.ondon, 1822), 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SITE IN THE SETTLEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN WESTS 


W. L. MORTON 


Depariment of History, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 


that competition both determined individual for- 
tunes and set, for any given time, the contours of 
the economic and social order. The second is that 
the absolute significance of site is most pronounced 
in primitive society and becomes progressively less 
so as society grows more complex. In a matured 
society site is a function of more numerous, far- 
ranging, and finely integrated factors; its effects 
are less decisive, though its relative importance is 
not less fundamental. 

Primitive site may be examined in accounts of 
the Indian tribes of the Canadian West in the 
historic period since 1600. The hunting grounds of 
the tribes were not mere area, but a rude integra- 
tion of fishery, rice lake, sugar grove, corn patch, 
pitching trail, canoe route, and winter camping 
ground. The well-being, if not the survivial, of a 
band depended on assembly at one or another of 
given kinds of places at given seasons. The fall 
fishery and the buffalo hunt, the rice gathering 
and the sugar making, the trading voyage, and the 
dispersal to the winter trapping grounds gave 
some rhythm to the movement of the bands of the 
Plains and the Woods Indians.‘ 


1:272 et seg., “Township Report,” the answers to 
question 31 of Gourlay’s questionnaire; Ernest Ludlow 
Bogart and Charles Manfred Thompson, Readings in 
the Economic History of the United States (New York, 
1929), 446-464, for selections from contemporary re- 
ports on land speculation; and George Malcolm Ste- 
phenson, The Political History of the Public Lands, 
from 1840 to 1862 (Boston, 1917), 126-127. This last 
work describes the “culling” of the public lands under 
the preemption law. The same process went on under 
the Homestead acts. Note the quoted statement in 
George Wilson Pierson, “American Historians and the 
Frontier Hypothesis in 1941,” Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, 26:175 (1942), that “ ‘the greatest single 
attraction in the West ...was the anticipated rise in 
real estate values.’ ” 

‘ This generalization, of course, greatly oversimplifies 
the character of a way of life which was purely nomadic, 
almost wholly casual to the immediate observer, and 
always subject to the vagaries of weather, game, and 
primitive whim. A reading of the sources of information 
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This primitive nomadic economy was linked in 
the seventeenth century with the growing metro- 
politan economy of Europe by the fur trade of the 
Saint Lawrence River and Hudson Bay.® At sea- 
sonal assembly points of the bands, the traders 
placed their posts.® The function of these sites was 
at once enlarged, for it was in them that the 
nomadic economy of America fused with the met- 
ropolitan, and became dependent upon it. The 
posts became part of the complex of site and trail 
and water route which supported the Indian 
mode of life. So important was the location of 
posts that in times of intense competition in the 
fur trade, post crowded post on the same site, or 
attempted, by location on the approaches, to cut 
off the trade of rivals.’ 

The fur post thus emphasized the decisive char- 
acter of primitive site. Possession of trading sites, 
and access to them, was necessary at once to 
trader and Indian. One element in the monopoly of 
the Canadian fur trade, sought and almost grasped 
by the North West Company of Montreal, was 


on primitive Indian life in the northern fur forest and 
bordering plains and tundras does suggest that there 
were elements of order and points of recurrent return 
in the wanderings of the bands. See particularly John 
Tanner, A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of 
John Tanner... During Thirty Years Residence Among 
the Indians in the Interior of North America (New 
York, 1830), 51, 60, 92, 177, 180, 198; L. R. Masson, 
Les bourgeois de la Companie du Nord-Ouest (Montreal, 
1819), 2:298, 326-327; Samuel Hearne, A Journey 
from Prince of Wale’s Fort, in Hudson’s Bay, to the 
Norihern Ocean (Dublin, 1796), 25-26, 74, 78, 199; and 
Henry Youle Hind, Narrative of the Canadian Red 
River Exploring Expedition of 1857 ... (London, 1860), 
1:81, 96-97, 2:15, 198. 

5’ The term “metropolitan economy” is used in the 
sense made familiar in N. S. B. Gras, “The Develop- 
ment of Metropolitan Economy in Europe and Amer- 
ica,’”’ American Historical Review, 27: 695-708 (1922). 

6 The process may be followed in the establishment 
of posts by La Vérendrye and his sons in the Winnipeg 
basin between 1731 and 1740. See Lawrence J. Burpee, 
ed., Journals and Letters of Pierre Gaultier de Varennes 
de La Vérendrye and His Sons (Toronto, 1927), 93, 
95-96, 125, 197-198, 303-304. 

7 See the end map in Ernest Voorhis, Historic Forts 
and Trading Posts of the French Regime and of the 
English Fur Trading Companies (Ottawa, 1930); Diary 
of Archibald Norman McLeod, in Charles M. Gates, 
ed., Five Fur Traders (Minneapolis, 1933); and E. E. 
Rich, ed., Journal of Occurrences in the Athabaska 
Department by George Simpson, 1820 and 1821, and 
Report (Toronto, 1938), 46, 86-87. 
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the ability that company’s organization conferre; 
to maintain posts on the trunk canoe route fron 
the Saint Lawrence to the Columbia, and ty 
preserve free access to the provisions posts of the 
plains which fed the voyageurs of the canoe bri- 
gades.® 

The neat insertion of the fur post into the pattem 
of primitive site accounts for the almost unbroken 
peace between Indian and white in the Canadian 
fur trade. The trade was a cooperative undertaking 
by white trader and red hunter. In this respect, 
down to 1870, the histories of the American and 
Canadian Wests are unlike, except for such areas 
as Wisconsin.? The advance of the agricultural } 
frontier meant, not the immediate full occupation 
of the Indian hunting grounds, but the disruption 
of the tribal seasonal movement by the occupation 
of trail, camp site, and corn lands. The nerves of 
the primitive way of life were cut, and exasperated 
Indian lashed out at exasperated white, neither 
quite understanding why few could not inhabit | 
so much land in common. 

Squatter site appeared in the history of the 
Canadian West with the advent of Lord Selkirk’s 
colonists on the banks of the Red River of the 
North in 1812."° This type was transitional between 
primitive and more advanced forms of site. It was 
at once primitive and agricultural. The river-front 
lot of the half-breed freeman was but little different / 
from the seasonal camping place of the Indian.” 


8 The conflict in which Selkirk’s colony was involved 
from 1814 to 1817 was in part a struggle by the Nor’ 
Westers to ensure the free movement of pemmican 
from the Assiniboine provisions posts past the junction 
of the Assiniboine River with the Red River to the 
canoe route on the Winnipeg River. See, for example, 
the argument of counsel for the North West Company 
in Andrew Amos, Report of Trials in the Courts of 
Canada Relative to the Destruction of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk’s Setilemeni on the Red River ... (London, 1820), 
59. See also W. B. Coltman to Sherbrooke, May 20, 
1818, in United Kingdom Papers Relating to the Re 
River Seitlement (London, 1819), 144. 

® Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Character and 
Influence of the Indian Trade in Wisconsin,” Th 
Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner . . . (Madi- 
son, 1938), 167. 

10See John Perry Pritchett, The Red River Valley, 
1811-1849 (Toronto, 1942), 77-87. Many Red River 
settlers were not, of course, squatters, having pur 
chased their land from the Hudson’s Bay Company ot 
the Selkirk Estate. 

1! The river-front survey of Quebec had been adopted 
in the Red River colony. Miles MacDonnell to Selkirk, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SITE 


Many of the métis continued, indeed, to follow 
the ways of their maternal ancestors. Most of 
those who settled along the banks of the Red and 
Assiniboine rivers combined a little rude agricul- 
ture with the buffalo hunt, boat tripping, or cart 
freighting for the Hudson’s Bay Company. A few, 
like the white settlers, made agriculture their chief 
occupation.” 

Whether the squatter was chiefly buffalo hunter 
or chiefly farmer, the nature of squatter site in the 
Red River colony was the same. It was the river 
front of a river lot. Water flowed by the door of the 
cabin on the river bank; the trees which fringed 
the banks of prairie streams furnished shelter, 
fuel, and fencing; the open plain behind gave a 
clear run to the plow and afforded pasture and 
hay for livestock."* Squatter site, that is, was a 
function of natural advantages for subsistence 
agriculture, combined with hunting and herding. 
The distinctive union of water, wood, and clearing, 
sought by squatters in both the American and 
Canadian Wests, make the essential elements stand 
out clearly." It is also to be noted, in a wider con- 
text, that while on the ome hand, the squatter 
society of Red River was linked by the métis 
hunter with primitive economy, it was, on the 
other, bound by the fur trade through Hudson 
Bay with the metropolitan economy of London. 

Squatter site continued in the Canadian West 
down to 1880. Newcomers after the union with 
Canada in 1870 had, like the Red River colonists, 
to practice a largely subsistence agriculture until 
the railways came. The need for the same kind of 


May 27, 1813, in Selkirk Papers, v. 3, Public Archives of 
Canada. 

® The definitive study of the métis of the Canadian 
West is Marcel Giraud’s Le Métis canadien (Paris, 
1945). See p. 631-846 on the métis in Red River; also 
p. 1117-1120. 

There are many contemporary descriptions of the 
Red River settlement; the most exact is by Henry 
Youle Hind in Canada: Journals of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1858, Appendix 3, paragraph 220. 

4 Some American parallels are to be found in Brad- 
bury, “Travels,” 259; H. M. Brackenridge, “Journal 
of a Voyage up the River Missouri, Performed in 
Eighteen Hundred and Eleven (ed. 2, Baltimore, 
1816),” in R. G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, 
1748-1846, 6:45 (Cleveland, 1904); Edmund Flagg, 
“The Far West: or, A Tour Beyond the Mountains 
(v.1, New York, 1838),” ibid., 26: 215, 226, 251, 300- 
302, 306 (Cleveland, 1906); and James Flint, “Letters 
from America,” ibid., 9: 180, 232-236. 
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site was strong; indeed, it was almost imperative 
in that harsh climate and with the experience and 
technology of the time. The tree-lined rivers of the 
Red River Valley and the first prairie steppe 
afforded many squatter sites, and the new settle- 
ments between 1870 and 1880, to a very great ex- 
tent, followed the water courses. It was this 
pressure on a limited supply of a definite kind of 
site which in part provoked the risings of the 
métis in 1869 and 1885.!° The agricultural frontier 
aroused native resistance in the Canadian, as in 
the American, West, because it seized first the 
basic sites of the old way of life. In Canada, how- 
ever, the resistance was offered by the offspring of 
the long dominance of the fur trade over the fur 
forest and the provisions plains. It was the half- 
breed hunters, rather than the Indians, the squat- 
ters, not the nomads, who rose in 1869 and 1885. 
The Indian tribes of the Canadian West practised 
almost no agriculture, and, while they feared the 
consequences of the coming of white settlers, they 
offered little resistance to the occupation of any 
particular area. 

By 1870 new factors had come into play, factors 
which were greatly to alter the character of site 
and end the old union of primitive site and met- 
ropolitan economy in the fur trade. The sectional 
deadlock of French Canada and British Canada 
was resolved in Confederation, as that between 
North and South was broken in the civil war 
between the States. A new political formation be- 
gan to shape in the northern half of the continent, 
the federal and transcontinental state of Canada, 
while to the south the foundations of a firmer 
federal structure had been laid in the re-establish- 
ment of the union of the States. The new Canadian 
federation was to be extended from sea to sea by 
the building of a Pacific railway, as the trans- 
Mississippi and Far West were being knit into the 
body economic of the Republic by mountain- 
spanning railways. Informing and accelerating the 
new political and economic integrations was the 
growth of a new industrial economy, spurred by 


18 Arthur S. Morton and Chester Martin, History 
of Prairie Settlement and “Dominion Lands” Policy 
(Toronto, 1938), 57. 

16 Extract of letter from Rev. Pere Decorby, Oct. 
1, 1874, in Macdonald Papers, 104, Public Archives of 
Canada, on the claims of the métis at Qu’Appelle 
lakes to sites chosen for fishing, wood, good land, and 
access to plains, all in combinations they feared would 
be destroyed by the rectangular survey. 
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technological invention to weave new metropolitan 
patterns and extend the old. 

On the eve of 1870 it was an open and urgent 
question whether the Canadian West would re- 
sume its old ties with the Laurentian system of 
Canada or be swept into some new integration 
with the expanding economy of the northwestern 
States. Since at least 1844 the trade route to 
Saint Paul, open since the 1820s, had effectively 
competed with that of York Factory on Hudson 
Bay for the trade of the West, and in every suc- 
ceeding year the cart trails on the prairies to the 
south grew more marked.” “Natural” lines of 
communication promised to bind the Red and 
Saskatchewan valleys to the Mississippi.’ A few 
years later, Canada, recalling the days of the 
Montreal trade, clamored for a renewal of com- 
merce with the West.'* Thus, at a time when 
primitive and squatter site were about to lose 
their significance in the parklands and plains of 
the Canadian West, and when the dominant type 
of site in the Canadian and American Wests was 
to be the same, the Canadian West became the 
object of rivalry between two metropolitan sys- 
tems, that of Montreal and that of Saint Paul. 
Site in the Canadian West would be a function of 
the new industrial order and of an American or a 
Canadian metropolitan economy. 

The advance of the agricultural frontier west- 
ward from the Mississippi and the Red rivers 
after 1870 began, then, under the same political 
and technological conditions. In physical features 
also, the two regions were much alike, a plain 
building up to the continental divide, parklands 
and grasslands of limited and uncertain rainfall 
and of continental extremes of climate. Even lati- 
tude was offset in the Canadian West by the 
northwestward swing of the summer isothermal 


17 The Journal of Peter Garrioch, 4: 204, in Public 
Archives of Manitoba; Pritchett, The Red River Valley, 
250-262. 

1% The dream of James Wickes (“Saskatchewan”) 
Taylor, publicist of St. Paul, and American consul at 
Winnipeg, 1870-1893. See his Relations Between the 
United States and Northwest British America (37 Con- 
gress, 2 session, House Executive Document, v. 10, 
no. 146, serial 1138, Washington, 1862). See also 
Theodore C. Blegen, “James Wickes Taylor: A Bio- 
graphical Sketch,” Minnesota Historical Bulletin, 
1: 153-219 (St. Paul, 1915). 

19 The principal advocate of western annexation was 
the Globe newspaper of Toronto. See Public Archives 
of Canada; and the Globe, 1856-1859, passim. 
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lines, which suggested the possibility of carrying 
the agricultural frontier into the Saskatchewan 
Valley.” 

Yet the similarities were matched by differences, 
The Canadian West was in the hard spring wheat 
belt; the winters were too severe for winter wheat; 
the crop season was short and corn could not be 
ripened.” To the north lay the fur forest and the 
archaic rocks of the Canadian Shield, the old and 
harsh environment of the fur trade, which afforded 
few agricultural sites and was all but impervious 
to the new technologies. Even the advent of the 
agricultural frontier might not serve to produce 
identity of the factors of site in the two regions 
and resist the former metropolitan orientation of 
the fur trade. 

The agricultural frontier brought with it a new 
type of site, the commerical agricultural, or home- 
stead, site. Red River’s largely subsistence agri- 
culture was replaced by agriculture producing a 
surplus for sale. The slow occupation of the river 
lots gave way to a land rush to the plains. The old 
control of settlement by river front site was re- 
placed by the control of the limits of the grain 
haul to the railway.“ Homestead site, in the new 
order, was a function of fertility, distance from the 
railway, and rail freight rates. 

The homestead sites, as the frontier thrust out 


20 James Wickes Taylor made much of this fact; his 
contemporary authority was Lorin Blodget, Clime- 
tology of the United States (Philadelphia, 1857). See p. 
27-28, 529-530. For an extensive analysis and com- 
parison of conditions and policies on the agricultural 
frontiers of Canada and the United States, see Mar 
Sering, Die landwirthschaftliche Konkurrenz Nordamer- 
ikas in Gegenwart und Zukunft (Leipzig, 1887), espe- 
cially p. 373-398. 

21 An acclimatized native corn, probably of Mandan 
stock, was grown, and ripened, in the Red River 
colony. It was, however, pemmican, not corn, as in the 
East, which was the staple of the fur trade. Corn was, 
of course, tried, both in the first crops of the Selkirk 
settlement and later. MacDonnell to Selkirk, May 27, 
1813, Selkirk Papers; John West, The Substance of ¢ 
Jourrnc! During a Residence at the Red River Colony, 
British North America (London, 1824), 108. 

22 While grain in the early days of settlement was 
hauled many miles, the economic limit of the haul by 
horsepower was not much over 10 miles. This fact 
became the chief control of the course of settlement 
and in setting “the pattern of occupance. . . based 
aimost entirely on transfer relations.”See Edgar M. 
Hoover, The Location of Economic Activity (New York, 
1948), 91. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SITE 


along the railways, were integrated in a complex 
of grain prices, crop yields, freight rates, and land 
values. Each site had its position on the “rent 
gradients” of the developing freight rate struc- 
ture.“ Up these gradients the hard spring wheat of 
the Canadian West moved into the metropolitan 
economy. The spread of settlement over the years 
operated to push newcomers farther down the 
gradients and to place them, even after the con- 
struction of branch lines and the discounting of 
Jand values, in positions of less comparative ad- 
vantage.”4 

The development of homestead site, indeed, the 
mere anticipation of it, brought about the rise of 
centers of distribution. The competition for dis- 
tributive site was even keener than that for 
homestead site, for the potential gains, both from 
speculation and operation, were greater. Distribu- 
tive site was a function of transport, credit, and the 
agricultural hinterland. The first need of an aspir- 
ing center was the railway, and Winnipeg, the 
aspirant metropolis of the Canadian West, made 
great and costly efforts to ensure that the Canadian 
Pacific railway should not pass it by. The next 
need was capital for development. This was 
attracted by the organized “boom.” The Mani- 
toba boom of 1881 was the first application on a 
large scale of this American frontier technique to 
settlement in Canada. When, after a frenzy of 
speculation, it collapsed late in 1882, the resultant 
commerical prostration was extreme, but the in- 
itial capital equipment of a new community in the 
1880s, railways, warehouses, hotels, etc., had been 
acquired and the distributive sites of Manitoba 
had been determined.” 

There followed the process of establishing the 
institutions, the services, and the railway rate 
structure which would integrate the distributive 
centers with surrounding subcenters and the basic 
homestead sites. The whole delicate fabric was 
completed by the metropolitan—really sub-met- 


Tbid., 92-97. 

* This was indicated generally in the Canadian 
West by the differential between the local price of 
wheat and the price at Fort William. 

** Winnipeg is definitely one of Dostoievsky’s “in- 
tentional” cities. The main line of the Canadian 


Pacific railway was planned to pass north of the city, 
but was diverted to Winnipeg by, among other in- 
ducements, a perpetual exemption of its properties 
within the city limits from local taxation. 

** The general pattern has been altered but little 
since. 
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ropolitan—center of Winnipeg. Its grain exchange, 
organized in 1887, declared the pretensions of the 
new metropolis, as the Regina Freight Rates Case 
of 1909 was to reveal the methods by which they 
were to be maintained.” The story in its essen- 
tials is a repetition of that of the rise of the Twin 
Cities to metropolitan status.” 

Winnipeg’s pre-emption of the role of metropolis 
of the Canadian West, however, was but part of 
the reincorporation of the commerce of that region 
in the metropolitan economy of Montreal. The 
homestead and distributive sites of the West were 
integrated, not only in a regional system fanning 
out westward from Winnipeg, but also in a uni- 
linear system running through Winnipeg to Mon- 
treal. The old domination exercised by the North 
West Company had re-emerged in the “national 
policy” of fiscal protection adopted in 1879, and 
in the “monopoly clause” of the Canadian Pacific 
railway charter of 1880.2 The Canadian system of 
branch banking and the extension of branch offices 
by the commercial and financial houses of central 
Canada reenforced the central controls. A Cana- 
dian tariff, a Canadian railway, and Canadian 
business firms had cut the “natural” lines to the 
south and had induced the traffic of the West to 
flow east and west rather than north and south.” 
Even Canadian-American James J. Hill’s Northern 
Pacific railway route by Duluth and Sault Sainte 
Marie had been rejected by that dynamic Ameri- 
can-Canadian, William Van Horne, manager of 
the Canadian Pacific railway. 

How this effective severance of the Canadian 
from the American West actually affected the 
settlement of the former region is a matter of 
speculation. Certainly homestead site was at a 


7 Canada, Board of Railway Commissioners, Annual 
Report, 1911, 169-175; William T. Jackman, Economic 
Principles of Transportation (Toronto, 1935), 376-378. 

% The history of Winnipeg as a sub-metropolitan 
center—it has not yet reached the final, financial stage 
of metropolitan development—is yet to be written. 
That of the Twin Cities is analyzed in N. S. B. Gras, 
An Introduction io Economic History (New York, 1922), 
299-314. 

29 Harold A. Innis, The Fur Trade in Canada (New 
Haven, 1930), 406. 

39 That they were “natural” is contested by Ca- 
nadian historical thought today. See A. R. M. Lower, 
Colony to Nation (Toronto, 1946), 146. 

31 Harold A. Innis, A History of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway (Toronto, 1923), 113-114; D. B. Hanna 
Trains of Recollection . .. (Toronto, 1924), 41-42. 
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discount in the Canadian West; while millions of 
settlers poured into the trans-Mississippi West 
between 1870 and 1900, less than half a million 
entered western Canada.” Yet land could be 
obtained on as favorable terms as to homestead- 
ing, etc., and at lower prices; Canadian freight 
rates were alleged by Canadian railway men to be 
lower than American, and in the Crow’s Nest Pass 
agreement of 1897, the Canadian farmer obtained 
statutory rates on grain and flour moving east- 
ward and the necessities of life moving westward 
over Canadian lines.” The comparative effects of 
the American and Canadian tariffs are scarcely to 
be estimated with any precision, particularly as 
they can not be isolated from other factors, such 
as the size of the respective markets.“ One natural 
hazard of grain growing, frost, was greater. On 
the whole, it would seem that the explanation of 
the lag of Canadian behind American settlement is 
to be found in general factors rather than in 
terms of the comparative advantage of site. 
There was, in fact, a broad similarity of con- 
ditions in the two regions, most marked, of course, 
along the political boundary, a similarity which 
helps to explain the great land boom in the Cana- 
dian West after 1900 and the large American 
immigration to the Canadian plains.* What varia- 
tions there were arose from the different metropoli- 
tan orientations, the different political controls, 
and the graduated environmental differences.** In 
both regions the grain grower was adversely af- 
fected by artificial conditions, such as freight rates, 
grain trade practises, tariff costs, and credit and 


# The census of 1901 showed 466,860 people in 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories; Canada Year 
Book, 1902 (Ottawa, 1903), 82. 

Innis, Canadian Pacific Railway, 183; Canada, 
Statuies, 60-61 Victoria, ch. 5, 1897. 

% For some of the factors involved, see Orville John 
McDiarmid, Commercial Policy in the Canadian Econ- 
omy (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), 195, 385-386. 

35 Between 1901 and 1911, 146,514 American-born 
immigrants entered the Canadian West. R. H. Coats 
and M. C. Maclean, The American-born in Canada 
(Toronto, 1943), 14. 

36 The retention of control of the natural resources of 
the West by the federal government, contrary to 
British practise, and the agitation for provincial status 
in the Northwest Territories before 1905 created a 
set of grievances in the Canadian West for which there 
is little parallel in the American West. See C. Cecil 
Lingard, Territorial Government in Canada; The Auton- 
omy Question in the Old North-West Territories (Toronto, 
1946). 
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monetary policies, as well as by natural climaticf 


hazards. Protest movements were strong in both 
regions. The economic organizations of the Cana- 
dian farmer were, on the whole, stronger and his 
political protests more vehement,” not only be- 
cause of the uniform basis staple wheat farming 


gave to organization, but also because the economic 
controls were stronger and the parliamentary sys- t 


tem less responsive than the congressional to local 
pressures.” While the early farmers’ associations, 
the Grange, the Farmer’s Union,®® the Patrons of 
Industry, were offshoots of American organizations 
and had little success in cooperative marketing or 
in politics, the native organizations of later date 
were more successful.“ The grain growers’ associa- 
tions and the United Farmers of Alberta produced 
strong cooperatives and were powerful pressure 
groups." They furnished the organization and some 
of the funds for the western farmers’ revolt from 
the old national political parties in the election of 
1921, when the farmers’, or Progressive, candi- 
dates swept the West.” The grain growers’ asso 
ciations were succeeded by the United Farmers and 
their commercial undertakings by the wheat 
pools.* And in the great depression and drought 


% Students of the Nonpartisan League in North 
Dakota and of the Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota 
will question this opinion. 

% On this subject, see W. L. Morton, “The Westem 
Progressive Movement and Cabinet Domination,” 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 
12: 136-147 (1946). 

39 For this farmers’ movement in Canada, see Donald 
F. Warner, ‘The Farmers’ Alliance and the Farmers’ 
Union,” Agricultural History, 23: 9-19 (1949). 

40 The standard work is Louis Aubrey Wood, A 
History of Farmers’ Movements in Canada (Toronto, 
1924). 

41 The cooperatives referred to are the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company of Manitoba, which was not a coop- 
erative after 1906, the Alberta Cooperative Elevators, 
which joined forces as the United Grain Growers’ 
Company in 1917, and the Saskatchewan Cooperative 
Elevators Company. They constituted powerful pres 
sure groups in provincial politics. In federal} politics 
the farmers’ organizations of Canada from 1909 to 
1929 spoke through the’ Canadian Council of Agri- 
culture, the agrarian counter to the Canadian Manv- 
facturers’ Association. 

Paul F. Sharp, The Agrarian Revolt in Western 
Canada (Minneapolis, 1948); W. L. Morton, Tit 
Progressive Party in Canada (Toronto, 1950). 

43 These consisted of the separate pools of the three 
grain-growing provinces, united through the Canadian 
Cooperative Wheat Producers, Ltd., in 1924. Harold 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SITE 


of the 1930s agrarian discontent produced the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation and the 
Social Credit Party which became protest parties 
of unusual achievement and longevity.“ Strong 
central controls in the Canadian West have pro- 
voked correspondingly strong protest movements; 
and the spring wheat economy, product of a north- 
ern plains environment, has furnished the basis at 
once for recurrent discontent and common action. 
Homestead site in the Canadian West was a func- 
tion of a few powerful factors, and it retained 
something of the decisive quality of primitive site. 

It remains to ask what light this comparative 
examination of the settlement of the American 
and Canadian Wests may throw on the process of 
settlement, and what is the significance of site in 
that process? 

The answer suggested for the first question is 
that a rigorous analysis of frontier history would 
reveal that in the clash of civilization and bar- 
barism, culture and environment, the success of 
civilization was in reverse proportion to the differ- 
ence between the natural environment encountered 
and that in which the civilization had developed. 
The frontier of settlement in 
advance or retreat; there were frontiers that suc- 
ceeded and frontiers that failed. There was rarely 
a “standing” frontier in the settlement of America. 
A near approach to such, the Red River colony 
between 1821 and 1869, remained in equipoise 
between civilization and barbarism until the agri- 
cultural frontier from the Mississippi Valley over- 
ran 


was civilization 


S. Patton, Grain Growers’ Cooperation in Western 
Canada (Cambridge, Mass., 1928). 

“The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation has 
returned a significant number of members to Parlia- 
ment since 1935 and has been in power in Saskatchewan 
since 1944. See S. M. Lipset, The Cooperative Common- 
wealih Federation (New York, 1950); and Dean E. 
McHenry, The Third Force in Canada: The Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, 1932-1948 (Berkeley, 1950). 

The Social Credit Party has returned the majority of 
the federal members from Alberta and has been in 
power in that province since 1935. It is perhaps more 
significant that the national parties, the Liberal and 
the Conservative, have barely maintained themselves 
in Alberta since the United Farmers seized power there 
in 1921. A generation of voters has grown up which, to 
a large degree, knows not Joseph. 

‘6 In the Red River colony the admixture of Indian 
blood was constantly increasing and spreading; on the 
other hand, the ladies of mixed blood governed their 
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On this continent civilization usually prevailed, 
and prevailed without extensive adaptation in the 
great north temperate region of similar environ- 
ment to western Europe,** the homeland of the 
great majority of American and Canadian settlers 
before 1870. Only where the frontier moved into 
new environments, as in the subtropics, the high 
plains, and the Canadian Shield, did significant 
adaptation take place, or the primitive economy 
of barbarism maintain itself.” 

It is also to be noted that the frontier as a con- 
ditioning process, as a school of democracy or of 
individualism, or of Americanization, was of doubt- 
ful effect after 1870, when modern technology, in 
the form of the railway, brought the frontier within 
a day or two of old settled regions.“ Democracy, 
Americanization, were products of the total envir- 
onment, not peculiarly of the frontier. The met- 
ropolitan controls, which were political, social, 
religious, educational, and aesthetic as well as 
economic, were always particularly strong on the 
successful frontier. On the sterile margins of the 
Canadian Shield, in the pine barrens of the South 
and such internal frontiers, frontiers which failed, 
social degeneration set in before an unfavorable 
environment and metropolitan controls of a laissez 
faire economy operated to depress further these 
unfortunate areas. The tests of a “frontier thesis” 
are the environment to which it is applied and 
the state of technology at a given time. 

The significance of site in the settlement of the 
West was that of a fundamental factor, common to 
all frontiers and all stages of settlement, but a 
function itself of ali the factors in play. A study of 
site may cast some light on the whole process ef 
settlement from primitive beginnings to matured 
society. It is apparent, for example, that the cheap 
land of the “frontier thesis” was always in large 
measure discounted by speculation and competi- 
tion for site, despite many and prolonged efforts to 
check speculation and the taking of unearned 


households and presided over the tea table @ la mode 
victorienne. 

46 Avery Craven, “The Advance of Civilization into 
the Middle West in the Period of Settlement,” Sources 
of Culture in the Middle West, ed. by Dixon Ryan Fox 
(New York, 1934), 39-71. 

47 Ellen Churchill Semple, Influences of Geographic 
Environment (New York, 1911), 53. 

48 Present-day technology sets up model towns by 
the mines in the Canadian Shield, and the present scale 
of exploitation of that obdurate wilderness is made 
possible by high technology. 
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increment.** Site, as a function of environment 
and technology, registered the various stages of 


49 “Every promise, every hope, is discounted by land 
speculation,” according to Henry George, Our Land 
and Land Policy (The Complete Works of Henry George, 
ed. by Henry George, Jr., v. 8, New York, 1904), 83. 
Attempts to limit speculation are deait with in Stephen- 
son’s Political History of the Public Lands. For the 
causes of their failure, see George W. Julian, Political 
Recollections, 1840 to 1872 (Chicago, 1884), 216-218. 
Material used in the agitation of George Henry Evans 
and the Working Men’s Party to establish a natural 
right in land is reprinted in A Documentary History of 
American Indusirial Society, ed. by John R. Commons 
and others, 7: 293-307 (Cleveland, 1910). 

The break-up of organic communities on squatter 
sites, such as the Red River colony or the old French 
settlements on the Mississippi and the Missouri, by 
the practise of dealing in land values can be traced in 
the accounts of early travelers. For examples, see Flagg, 
“The Far West,” 1: 145, 2: 56-59. 

Attempts to restore the organic community in the 
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frontier history. The frontier period of American, 
and indeed of Asiatic, African, and Australian, 
history,®® was an experiment in the application of 
a given culture to a given complex of sites. 


heyday of laissez faire were not infrequent. The Mormon 
communities are examples. The land survey adopted at 
Salt Lake City deliberately offset advantage of site by 
increase of extent. See William E. Smythe, The Conquest 
of Arid America (New York, 1900), 57-58. 

It is of interest to note that Henry George in 1879, 
fourteen years before Turner read his famous essay, 
stated many of the essentials of the “frontier thesis” 
and announced the ending of the frontier of free land. 
See his Progress and Poverty (The Complete Works of 
Henry George, ed. by Henry George, Jr., v. 1, New York, 
1904), bk. 7, ch. 5. 

5° See the plea in William Miller Macmillan’s Bantu, 
Boer, and Briton (London, 1929), for an understanding 
of the native problem of South Africa in terms of the 
possession of the soil. For a survey of modern world 
frontiers, see Isaiah Bowman, The Pioneer Fringe (New 
York, 1931). 


THE ROOTS OF THE SOVIET RURAL SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


WHERE AND Way It HAs SpREAD 


PAUL HONIGSHEIM 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon 


Soviet Russia has made progress in establishing 
its dominance over the eastern European peoples, 
and at least two fundamental questions may be 
asked in this connection. First, are there phe- 
nomena within the culture of these peoples linking 
and facilitating the incorporation of Soviet in- 
stitutions into the life of the eastern European 
peoples? Second, to what may these phenomena 
be traced? This article is intended only to point 
to some of a whole host of phenomena which might 
be considered. To facilitate their comprehension 
an introductory survey of the development of the 
peculiarities of Russian rural organization is in- 
dispensable. 

Origins of the Rural Organization. The rural 
organization of czaristic Russia developed through 
the following steps.’ 


1 For data concerning the essence and development 
of the rural organization of czaristic Russia, including 


(1) In the early Middle Ages and prior to the 
Mongol invasion, feudal lords operated their es- 


the changes introduced by Petr Arkadievich Stolypin, 
see the following: A. N. Antsiferov, Russian Agriculture 
During the War (New Haven, 1930), 32-37, 316-317; 
Constantin von Dietze, Stolypinsche Agrarreform und 
Feldgemeinschaft (Leipzig, 1920); Henry Dorosch, The 
Russian Agrarian Reform (Philadelphia, 1937); George 
P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1946), 395-409; Waldemar Gurian, Bolshevism: 
Theory and Practice (New York, 1932), 30-33; Viadimir 
J. Gurko, Features and Figures of the Past (Stanford, 
1939), 31, 419-515; Leonard E. Hubbard, The Eco- 
nomics of Soviet Agriculiure (London, 1939), 12-16, 
46; Alfred Levin, The Second Duma (New Haven, 1940), 
156-199; H. Oganowsky, “Die Agrarfrage in Russland 
seit 1915,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik, 37: 735-741, 756 (1913); Geroid Tanquary 
Robinson, Rural Russia Under the Old Régime (London, 
1932); Eugéne Schkaff, La Question agraire en Russit 
(Paris, 1922), 1-26; Wladimir Gr. Simkhowitsch, Die 
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tates by using the labor of serfs, most of whom 
were prisoners of war or indebted peasants; in 
addition, there were some independent farmers. 

(2) The Mongols invaded Russia, subjected its 
peoples, and bound the peasants to the land. 

(3) The rising czarism under Ivan the Terrible 
believed it necessary to have a nobility capable 
of functioning at negligible cost as officers in the 
army. Therefore, the czar handed over the peasants 
to the nobility, forbade the peasants to move 
away, and made them jointly responsible for 
tribute paid in kind to the lords. 

(4) Peter the Great allowed nonfeudals, es- 
pecially the merchants, to acquire land and to 
establish rural industries in which the land-bound 
serfs were to be used. 

(5) During the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, it was the custom for peasants 
to work in the fields or factories of their own or 
neighboring lords. Payment was made to the 
lords in the form of cash or goods. If one peasant 
was unable or unwilling to pay his rent, the lord 
could make the peasant community as a whole 
responsible. 

(6) In the 1860s, the increasing industrializa- 
tion required workers, and for this and other 
reasons serfdom was abolished, thus creating a 
great number of rural semiproletarians who were 
unable to make a living. 

(7) At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Petr Arkadievich Stolypin planned to create a 
peasant middle class, whom he expected to be- 
come conservative and interested in the main- 
tenance of individual property. Mainly for this 
reason Stolypin abolished the mir, the Russian 
rural institution which was supposed to be an 
essential hindrance to the development of such 
a peasant-bourgeois mentality. 

The Mir. The mir was a kind of rural collectivity. 


Feldgemeinschaft in Russland (Jena, 1898), 35-55; 
Vladimir P. Timoshenko, “The Agrarian Policies of 
Russia and the Wars,” Agricultural Hislory, 17: 201 
(1943); Lazar Volin, “The Russian Peasant and Serf- 
dom,” ibid., 41-61; Max Weber, Gesammelte Polilische 
Schrifien (Miinchen, 1921), 107-112; K. A. Wieth- 
Knudsen, Bauernfrage und Agrarreform in Russland 
(Miinchen, 1913), 36, 89; F. v. Wrangell, “Die agrare 
Neugestaltung Russlands,” Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, 
Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft im Deutschen Reiche, 
36(1): 18-25 (1912). See also Paul Honigsheim, “Max 
Weber as Rural Sociologist,” Rural Sociology, 11: 214- 
217 (1946). 
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It is important as to both essence and origin.’ 
Stated briefly its essence was as follows. The land 
connected with the village was divided into long 
strips. The peasant and his family always remained 
in the same house, but the peasant community 
assigned different plots to each peasant family 
from time to time. These plots or strips differed 
as to location and size and were distributed ac- 
cording to the number of able-bodied males in 
each family. When one member obtained per- 
mission to move to another village or city, he 
might re-claim his land assignment in the event 
he returned. Such were the characteristics of the 
mir until Stolypin abolished it. 

The question of the origin of the mir has been 
answered in manifold ways, but four theories are 
especially important. (1) After having become 
sedentary, man everywhere lived in rural com- 
munism, and the mir was nothing but a remnant 


2 For facts and conflicting theories concerning the 
origin and essence of the mir, see the following: Boris 
Brutzkuss, Agrareniwickelung und Agrarrevolulion in 
Russland (Berlin, 1925), 63; Dietze, Siolypinsche A grar- 
reform und Feldgemeinschaft, 42; Alfons Dopsch, The 
Economic and Social Foundations of European Civiliza- 
tion (New York, 1937), 22, 24, 27; Friedrich Engels, 
Der Ursprung der Familie... (ed. 11, Stuttgart, n.d.), 
44-45; Isaac A. Hourwich, The Economy of ihe Russian 
Village (New York, 1892), 19-21; E. Jenny, Der Teilbau 
(Miinchen, 1913), 239; Konstantin D. Kavelin, Der 
bduerliche Gemeinbesiiz in Russland (Leipzig, 1897); 
Johannes von Keussler, Zur Geschichte und Kriiik des 
bauerlichen Gemeindebesitzes in Russland (3 v., Riga, 
1876-87); Maxime Kovalevsky, Modern Customs and 
Ancient Laws of Russia (London, 1891), 84, 98; Emile 
de Laveleye, The Balkan Peninsula (New York, 1887), 
57, 227; Henry Sumner Maine, Ancient Law (Amer. 
ed. 3, New York, 1888), 125, and Leciures on the Early 
History of Institutions (New York, 1878), 27, 81; 
August Meitzen, Siedelungen und A grarwesen der West- 
germanen und Ostgermanen, der Kelien, Rimer, Finnen 
und Slawen (Berlin, 1895), 1:213-218, 2:253-255, 
3: 341-348; Pitirim A. Sorokin, Russia and the United 
States (New York, 1944), 73; Max Weber, General 
Economic History...tr. by Frank H. Knight (New 
York, 1927), 17-21, and Wirischafi und Gesellschaft 
(Tiibingen, 1922), 608; Wieth-Knudsen, Bauernfrage 
und Agrarreform in Russland, 36; and Alexis Yermoloff, 
La Russie agricole devant ia crise agraire (Paris, 1907), 
9-21. See also Paul Honigsheim, “Rural Collectivities,” 
in Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Social 
Systems (New York, 1950), 846-847. On the history of 
the theories concerning the mir, see Paul Honigsheim, 
“Max Weber as Historian of Agriculture and Rural 
Life,” Agricultural History, 23: 201-205 (1949). 
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of this primitive collectivism. This theory was put 
forward by Emile de Laveleye, Sumner Maine, 
Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, and their followers. 
This theory of universal original communism is 
now largely abandoned, and accordingly the cor- 
responding interpretation of the mir as a remnant. 
(2) The same is true of the limitation of original 
rural collectivism to Indo-European peoples and 
the explanation of the mir as a remnant of it. 
(3) The same is true moreover of the theory with 
an even sharper limitation, namely that the mir 
was a remnant of the original Slavic rural col- 
lectivity. 

The explanation of the mir’s origin now almost 
universally accepted is as follows. The landowner, 
interested in receiving regularly the tribute sup- 
posedly due him, made the entire peasantry re- 
sponsible. Since tribute was expected from all, 
the poorer peasants as well as those with larger 
families insisted upon a redistribution of land 
according to the number of able-bodied male 
members. The interests of the landlords as well 
as the poor and large peasant families favored the 
development and maintenance of this relatively 
young institution. More important than this his- 
torical reality was the role which the ideology of 
the mir played among certain Russian groups. To 
understand it a brief discussion of the sociology 
of Greek Orthodox religion is essential. 

Greek Orthodoxism. The essence of Greek Ortho- 
doxism consists mainly of six points.’ (1) Although 


3On the basic mentality of the Russian branch of 
Greek Orthodoxy, see the following: Nicholas Arseniew, 
Mysticism and the Eastern Church (London, 1926); 
Nicholas Berdyaev, Leontiev (London, 1940), Slavery 
and Freedom (London, 1944), The Origin of Russian 
Communism (London, n.d.), The End of Our Time (New 
York, 1933), Freedom and the Spirit (New York, 1935), 
The Meaning of History (New York, 1936), Spirit and 
Reality (New York, 1939), The Russian Idea (New 
York, 1948), The Fate of Man in the Modern World 
(New York, 1935), and Toward a New Epoch (London, 
1949); Sergius Bulgakov, The Wisdom of God (New 
York, 1937), and Die Tragiédie der Philosophi (Darm- 
stadt, 1927); F. M. Dostoevski, Politische Schriften 
(Miinchen, 1923), and “Pushkin,” in Pages from the 
Journal of an Author (Boston, 1916), 47-68; Fedotov, 
The Russian Religious Mind; Michael Karpovich, 
“Church and State in Russian History,” Russian Re- 
view, 3 (2): 10-20 (1944); J. Kirejewski, Drei Essays 
(Miinchen, 1921); K. P. Pobjedonostseff, Reflexions of 
a Russian Statesman (London, 1898); Vladimir So- 
lovyof, The Justification of the Good (New York, 1918), 
War and Christianity (New York, 1915), God, Man and 
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the differences in dogma between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Greek Orthodoxism were small (mainly 
concerning the relation of the Holy Ghost to God 
the Father and the Son), the Eastern Church re- 
mained isolated from the West. (2) For a long 
time Greek Orthodoxism was under state control 
nearly everywhere. (3) Even more important, this 
religion fell under foreign non-Christian control, 
i.e., Turkish rule in the Balkans and Mongol 
domination in Russia. (4) Accordingly more so 
than any other Christian denomination it was 
obligated to preach the acceptance of the world 
as it was, obedience to rulers, and anticipation of 


the Church (Milwaukee, 1938), Ausgewdhlte Werke (v. 
1-4, Stuttgart, 1922), and Drei Reden zum Andenken 
Dostojewsky’s (Stuttgart, 1922); Nicholas Zernov, The 
Russians and their Church (London, 1945); and Hans 
Ehrenberg, Ostliches Christentum; Dokumente (Miin- 
chen, 1923-25), a useful selection of writings of Aksa- 
kow, Khomjakow, and Leontiew. 

The Russian Greek Orthodox mentality also appears 
clearly in many of the novels of Dostoevski. Among 
the more important are The House of the Dead, Crime 
and Punishment, The Insulted and Injured, Notes from 
Underground, The Idiot, A Raw Youth, The Possessed 
(see especially “Stavrogin’s Confession”), and The 
Brothers Karamasov (see especially “The Grand In- 
quisitor’’). See also Friedrich Heiler, Evangelische Kath- 
olizitét (Miinchen, 1926), 268-269, 281-282; R. v. 
Walter, “Das Russische Weltbild,” Der Ka.holische 
Gedanke (Koln), 2 (2): 178-212; Abendland Slaventum 
und Ostkirchen, Vortrage und Abhandlungen der Oester- 
reichischen Leo-Gesellschaft, no. 33-34 (Wien, 1926); 
and the special issue devoted to the Russian branch of 
Greek Orthodoxy in Der Gral (Essen), 19 (1925). 

The following investigations deal with special Greek 
Orthodox writers: Bernhard Schultze, Die Schau der 
Kirche bet Nikolai Berdiajew (Roma, 1938); Monroe C. 
Beardsley, ““Berdyaev: Sibyl in Waste Land,” Russian 
Review, 2(2): 10-18 (1943); Oscar Fielding Clarke, In- 
troduction to Berdyaev (London, 1950); Matthew Spinka, 
Nicolas Berdyaev: Captive of Freedom (Philadelphia, 
1950); Romano Guardini, Religidse Gestalten in Dos- 
tojewsky’s Werk (Miinchen, 1947); Werner Mahrholz, 
Dostojewsky (ed. 2, Berlin, n.d.); Serge Bolshakoff, The 
Doctrine of the Unity of the Church in the Works of 
Khomyakow and Moehler (London, 1946); J. Smolitsch, 
Ivan Vasil’evic Kireevsky (Breslau, 1939); Friedrich 
Steinmann and Elias Hurwicz, Konstantin Petrowitsch 
Pobjedonoszew (Kénigsberg, 1933); Georg Sacke, W. S. 
Solowjews Geschichts philosophie (Berlin, 1929); F. Step- 
puhn, W. Ssolowjew (Leipzig, n.d.); D. Strémooukhoff, 
Vladimir Soloviev et son oeuvre messianique (Paris, 
1935); D. v. Usnadse, Die metaphsische Weltanschauung 
Wladimir Ssolowiows (Halle, 1909); Nichlos Zernov, 
Three Russian Prophets (London, 1944). 
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apocalyptic change. (5) It remained but little 
affected by western rationalistic concepts and 
institutions such as Roman law, centralized state 
bureaucracy, centralized monastic orders (as the 
Dominicans and Jesuits), scholasticism with its 
incorporation of the whole content of religious 
belief into an intellectually and rationalistically 
structured system, rationalistically conceived ideas 
of natural law, rights of man, individual property, 
numerical majority, and democracy. (6) In con- 
trast, the collectivity and its welfare was believed 
to be dominant, and accordingly voluntary sub- 
mission to the will of the majority was required 
leading actually to unanimity. All this was in 
sharp contrast to the Western World. Neverthe- 
less, especially after Peter the Great and the 
Napoleonic Wars, the Russian branch of Greek 
Orthodoxism came in touch with and therefore 
reacted to contact with the Western World. 
Czaristic Russia and the West. The Russian 
forms of reaction to contact with the West in the 
nineteenth century are reducible to five essential 
types. (1) The Catholicizers, with Petr Tscha- 
adajew as a forerunner,‘ argued that Russian life 
was chaotic and unorganized as compared with 
the synthesis of reason and emotion formed in the 
West and embodied in the Roman Catholic 
Church. (2) The Russian Anarchists were charac- 
teristically represented by Mikhail Bakunin and 
Sergius Netschaev.® They considered both Europe, 
with her state bureaucracy, bourgeoisie, and capi- 
talism, as well as Russia, with her Greek Orthodox 
czarism and feudalism basically wrong. Both 
should be annihilated by violence, they believed, 
and only after this had been accomplished could 
the new and ideal world be built. (3) The ““Western- 
ers” encompassed many varieties of constitutional 
monarchists, republicans, democrats, and social- 
ists.© They considered Russia to be backward and 
insisted on a realization of modified Western modes 
of life or Western revolutionary programs. (4) 
The Slavophiles and their more acute successors 


‘F,. Tschaadajew, Schriften und Briefe (Miinchen, 
1921), 39, 55, 80, 91, 127, 139-141, 167-184; Bolshakoff, 
The Doctrine of the Unity... , 24. 

5 Michael Bakunin, God and the Siaite (New York, 
n.d.), 35. 55, 59, 71, 75-76, 85. See also Gurian, Bol- 
shevism, 16, 22-23. 

* FE. Frisch, ed., Russische Kritiker (Miinchen, 1921), 
77, 81, 84, 88, 100-101, 113, 141, 283, 378 (a useful selec- 
tion of the “Westerner” Belinsky, Dobruljubow, and 
Pissarew); Bolshakoff, The Doctrine of the Unity... , 
23; Clarke, Introduction to Berdyaev, 51, 52. 


the Panslavists, included many varieties, ranging 
from Ivan Vasilievich Kireevski and Dostoevski 
to the most extreme Panslavist, Konstantin Petro- 
vich Pobjedonostseff, and the anti-soviet refugees, 
Sergei Bulgakov and Nicholas Berdyaev. 

The five main elements that converged to build 
Slavophilism were as follows. (1) The landed 
aristocracy and the landowning Russian branch 
of the Greek Orthodox Church feared the loss of 
prestige and economic security if the western pat- 
tern were introduced. (2) The Greek Orthodox 
clergy was afraid that the old traditional Russian 
Christian faith might be lost. (3) Through the 
Russian intellectuals such as Kireevski, who 
studied in Germany, the German Romantic phil- 
osophy became known in Russia. Of special im- 
portance was the emphasis given by Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schelling and Benedict Franz Xaver 
von Baader to the value of the uniqueness of every 
nation.’ This idea was applied to Russia, and its 
unique development became the topic of discus- 
sion. (4) Until this time Russian history had been 
the subject of only a few investigations. One of 
the earliest was that of Ivan Baltin, who in the 
epoch of the enlightenment, tried to explain the 
peculiarities of Russian history by placing em- 
phasis upon the geographical factor and the man- 
ner and extent of cultural contact. Then, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, August Ludwig 
von Schlézer,2 a German social and economic 
historian and statistician, at the invitation of the 
czaristic government edited Russian historical 
sources, and glorified Peter the Great for having 
abolished old ways and for simultaneously having 
incorporated western patterns into Russia. He 
also insisted upon the essential differences between 
Russia and “Europe” and in that way influenced 
some Russian historians such as Nikolai Mikhailo- 
vich Karamsin. (5) Of even greater influence was 
the German Romanticist, August von Haxt- 
hausen,® who lived in the atmosphere of Schelling 


7™F. W. Schelling, Schellings Schriften zur Gesell- 
schafisphilosophie (Jena, 1926); Franz von Baader, 
Schriften zur Gesellschaftsphilosophie (Jena, 1926), 53- 
67, 92-94, 116, 129, 288-290; Bolshakoff, The Doctrine 
of the Unity . . ., 38,42, 51, 54; Spinka, Nicolas Berdyaen, 
45, 96. 

8 Ferdinand Frensdorff, Von und tiber Schlizer (Ber- 
lin, 1909), 98-101; Friederike Fiirst, August Ludwig 
von Schlizer (Heidelberg, 1928), 191 n. 1. 

August von Haxthausen, The Russian Empire 
(London, 1856), 1: 95-123, 135, 2: 202 n., 256-271, and 
Die lindliche Verfassung Russlands (Leipzig, 1868), 
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and Constantin Frantz. Like them, Haxthausen 
was opposed to democracy as well as bureaucracy 
but believed in a so-called organic society, i.e., a 
society composed of estates within the state and 
based upon the uniqueness of every nation, even 
every regional unit within every nation. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Haxthausen 
was called upon by the czaristic government to 
investigate Russian rural life. At that time, the 
anti-czaristic “Westerners” as well as the func- 
tionaries of the czaristic agricultural administra- 
tion agreed upon the necessity of rural reforms. 
But Haxthausen, the protégé and friend of the 
extremely conservative Czar Nicholas I, glorified 
the Russian rural organization and felt it worthy 
of imitation by the West. Because of his position, 
Haxthausen exercised a tremendous influence on 
the later Slavophiles and Panslavists. Thus the 
program of both resulted from the convergence of 
the five factors mentioned above. 

To be sure there were differences between the 
variations espoused by Kireevski, Dostoevski, Pob- 
jedonostseff,'® Bulgakov, and Berdyaev." Never- 


1-36, 386-392, 410-423. On Haxthausen’s relation to 
Frantz, see E. Stamm, Konstantin Frantz (Berlin, 
1930), 203-204. On Constantin Frantz in general, see 
his Deutschland und der Fiéderalismus (Stuttgart, 1921). 

10 Kirejewski, Drei Essays, 53-56, 60-67, 92, 94, 116, 
129, 134, 220-230; Smolitsch, van Vasil’evic Kireevsky, 
19, 22-23, 34, 40-46, 50, 53; Dostoevski, Polilische 
Schriften, 87, 117, 221-225, 289, 293, 380-384; Pob- 
jedonostseff, Reflexions..., 1-2, 85, 157, 165, 181, 
188-190; Steinmann and Hurwicz, Konstantin Petro- 
witsch Pobjedonoszew, 21-23, 32, 73; Bolshakoff, The 
Doctrine of the Unity . . . , 20-23, 43-46, 63, 64, 149, 165- 
167, 209, 269; Clarke, Introduction to Berdyaev, 44, 170- 
172; and Zernov, The Russians ..., 144. 

11 Berdyaev, Leontiev, 16, 105, 154, 160, 164, 181, 
196, 210, Slavery and Freedom, passim, The Origin of 
Russian Communism, 8-11, 19, 28-36, 65, The End of 
Our Time, passim, Freedom and the Spirit, 122, 174, 
293-319, 344-355, The Meaning of History, 3-7, 136- 
138, 163, 171, 183-184, 199, 207, Spirit and Reality, 
88, The Russian Idea, 3, 47, 51, 87, 112, 116-122, 137- 
138, 193-208, The Fate of Man in the Modern World, 
18, 31-33, 70, 80 and Toward a New Epoch, 35; Bulga- 
kov, The Wisdom of God, 200, and Die Tragiédie der 
Philosophie; Ostliches Christentum, 1: 89-94, 161, 195, 
234-272, 2: 335; Schultze, Die Schau der Kirche bei 
Nikolai Berdiajew, 11-23, 32, 72; see also Beardsley, in 
Russian Review, 2: 11-20; Spinka, Nicolas Berdyaev, 76, 
78, 83, 116 f., 136, 149, 153, 165, 173; Steinmann, Kon- 
stantin Petrowitsch Pobjedonoszew, 21-23, 32, 72. 

Only with the greatest reservation can Solovyof be 
considered with the Slavophiles. See Solovyof, The 
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theless, they had at least two points of view in | 


common, one negative, the other positive. (1) 


Most of all they found fault with the following 


in the West. Roman law was purely formalistic. 
The Occidental feudal state was founded by vio- 
lence. The Italian Renaissance and the Protestant 
Reformation broke up the unity of western so- 
ciety. Centralized absolutism, the bourgeoisie and 
its adversary, socialism, fostered a selfish attitude 
in the economic sphere. Western philosophy, in- 
cluding the Catholic Thomism, was rationalistic 
except for the systems of men such as Plato, Pascal, 
Hegei, Schelling, and Baader. (2) As to the positive 
program all Slavophiles and Panslavists agreed 
that Greek Orthodox Russia was the only society 
which realized Christian socialism in the form of 
a brother-to-brother relation between equals, and 
at the same time, in the form of the father-to- 
child relation between the superior and the sub- 
ordinated. 

This basic principle was supposed to be realized 
in the following special forms. The Church was 
not a primarily bureaucratic institution but rather 
a body of love, in which there was no difference 
between the rich and the poor. The state, on the 
other hand, did not interfere in church affairs, 
but was ethically bound to accept the authority 
of the Church. The uniqueness of every nation 
was not a value in itself, as in the West, but rather 


was valuable only as serving a supernatural > 


purpose. Written laws, violence, revolutions, and 
even wars in the past were inevitable evils. Never- 
theless a society of brotherly love, even one in- 
cluding all peoples, was realizable but not in the 
way in which Roman Catholicism would tolerate 
a union of the Western and the Eastern Churches. 
For this would mean an incorporation of the East 
into the institutionalized Roman Catholic Church 
and thereby abolish the brotherly-love Church of 
the East. The Slavophiles would only tolerate the 
incorporation of the Roman Catholic world ‘into 
the East. Conforming to the whole history only 
the East was able to refrain from aiming selfishly 
toward its own good. While the East appeared to 


Justification of the Good, 290-297, 336, 408, and Ausge- 
wihlte Werke, 1(1): 138-147, (2): 15-18, 4: 44-58, 81- 
82, 106, 245. On Solovyof, see F. Muckermann, Wladi- 
mir Solowiew (Olten, n.d.), 66, 77-83, 97-99, 194; 
Spinka, Nicolas Berdyaev, 143, 152, 164; Steppuhn, W. 
Ssolowjew, 41-45, 60, 65; Strémoouckhoff, Vladimir 
Soloviev ..., 97, 100, 193-200, 250-251, 285-287; Bol- 
shakoff, The Doctrine of the Unity .. . , 288; and Clarke, 
Introduction to Berdyaev, 50. 
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conquer, actually it served others and protected 
them from being Europeanized. But this convic- 
tion that the West had followed an ungodly path 
and that accordingly Russia had nothing to learn 
from the West had also given impulse to the es- 
tablishment of a program which was simultane- 
ously similar and dissimilar to the ideology of the 
Slavophiles. 

The last among the five essential types of Rus- 
sian forms of reaction to contact with the West 
is represented by the Narodniki. They and their 
successors, the Socialist Revolutionaries, like the 
Slavophiles and Haxthausen, believed in the 
uniqueness and the especially national character 
of the Russian rural organization.“ But unlike 
the Slavophiles, they felt that czaristic and feudal 
Russia should be abolished. Since Russia was 
unique, its revolutionary method should also be 
unique. Thus the western patterns did not suit 
Russia. This was especially true because of the 
existence of the mir. 

Russian Ideologies About the Mir. The role of 
the mir in Russian ideologies was manifold. (1) 
The Catholicizers were rfot greatly interested in 
it. (2) Anarchists, especially Prince Petr Kropot- 
kin,” used the mir as an example of the existence 
and feasibility of a society structured according 
to the principle of mutual aid. (3) The “Western- 
ers” considered it an obsolete institution which 
should be abolished as soon as possible. (4) The 
Slavophiles as well as their predecessors and follow- 
ers admired Russian peasants and rural life.“ They 


12Qn the Narodniki and Social Revolutionaries, see 
Clarke, Introduction to Berdyaev, 43; Gurian, Bolshevism, 
16-17; Gurko, Features and Figures of the Past, 590- 
592, 618-619, 623; Hubbard, The Economy of Soviet 
Agriculture, 81-86; Alexander Kerensky, The Cruci- 
fixion of Liberty (New York, 1934), 113; Levin, The 
Second Duma, 34-37; Paul Milyoukov, Russia and 
Its Crisis (Chicago, 1905), 511, and Outlines of Russian 
Culture (Philadelphia, 1942), 141-142; Lancelot A. 
Owen, The Russian Peasant Movement (London, 1937), 
122 n. 2; Robinson, Rural Russia Under the Old Régime, 
139; Leon Trotsky, The History of the Russian Revo- 
lution (New York, 1932), 2: 290, and Selected Works 
(New York, 1936), 1: 334 n. 48, 336 n. 53; Weber, 
Gesammelte Politische Schriften, 107, 116-117, and 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 296. 

%P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid (London, 1902), 126, 
174, 235-237. 

“On the Slavophiles, see Smolitsch, Jvan Vasil’ evic 
Kireevsky, 41-42, 50; and Dostoevski, Politische Schrif- 
ten, 334. 

On their predecessors, see Frensdorff, Von und saber 
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considered the maintenance or abolition of serfdom 
unimportant but felt that the mir represented a 
realization of brotherly love. (5) The Narodniki 
and Socialist Revolutionaries considered the mir 
a unique Russian institution,’ the nucleus for an 
especially national revolution which must be ac- 
complished by the Russian peasant, and the proto- 
type of the future organization of Russia. After 
achieving this revolution, Russia was supposed 
to be covered by rural producer collectivities in 
the form of modernized mirs. This program was 
sharply attacked by other revolutionary groups. 

Marxian groups, known as socialists or social 
democrats,'* were organized in Russia in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century but soon split 
into the more moderate Mensheviki and the more 
radical Bolsheviki, the later Sovietists or Com- 
munists. Their leader became Nikolai Lenin, who 
struggled not only against czarism, feudalism, and 
capitalism but also against the Mensheviki and 
the Narodniki. His attitude toward the Narodniki 
became especially important. 

Lenin and the Rural Problem. Nikolai Lenin’s 
judgment on Narodism was one of sympathy with 
the Narodniki in their attack against any kind of 
enrichment at the cost of others as well as their 
insistence upon peasant revolts.” Lenin found 
fault with them, however, for their failure to 
recognize the following six facts. (1) The relation 
between workers and employers was essentially 
different from that between independent peasants 
and money lenders. (2) Rural proletarians and 
independent peasants did not form a unity. (3) 
Capitalism had entered the village. (4) The mir 
was involved in an irresistible process of decom- 


Schlézer, 98-101; Fiirst, August Ludwig von Schloser, 
191 n. 1; and Haxthausen, The Russian Empire, 1: 108, 
115, 122-124, 3:202, 256, 271, and Die léindliche 
Verfassung Russlands, 18-27, 410-423. 

On the followers, see Berdyaev, The Origin of Rus- 
sian Communism, 34-36, 50-52, and The Russian Idea, 
147. 

18 Simkhowitsch, Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russland, 
vii; and Milyoukov, Russia and Its Crisis, 366-388. 

16 On the introduction and development of Marxian- 
ism in Russia, see Elias Hurwicz, Geschichte der jiingsten 
Russischen Revolution (Berlin, 1922), 13-21; M. N. 
Pokrowski, Historische Aufsitze (Wien, 1928), 12-21; 
and Spinka, Nicolas Berdyaev, 14, 28, 96. 

17V. I. Lenin, Selected Works (Moscow, 1934-), 1: 
177, 2: 194, 197-200, 3:25, 179, 4: 221, 11: 423, 618. 
See also Anna Rochester, Lenin on the Agrarian Ques- 
tion (New York, 1942), 83 n. 23, 173. 
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position. (5) If the Narodniki were victorious, the 
peasants would become capitalists and directly 
attack the Narodniki themselves. (6) The fusion 
of rural and city workers was indispensable. Lenin’s 
own program was substantially different. 

Lenin’s attitude toward the rural question may 
be summarized as follows.'* (1) The class struggle 
against feudalism and its remnants was the fore- 
runner of the class struggle against capitalism; 
accordingly, the small rural property should be 
maintained as an instrument of the class struggle 
not against capitalism to be sure but rather against 
feudalism. (2) The mir was nothing but a “‘left- 
over” from the feudal period; it had been an 
instrument in the hands of the Russian peasants 
as long as there were no landless peasants; since 
there were landless peasants, the mir was no 
longer an instrument of struggle against the well- 
to-do peasants but rather an institution which 
must be dissolved. (3) Land partition must occur 
by simultaneously abolishing all kinds of mutual 
responsibilities. (4) Petr Arkadievich Stolypin’s 
anti-mir policy should not be accepted since it 
would give over the village commune to pillage by 
the kulaks, the well-to-do peasants. (5) The class 
struggle within the village consisted of antagonism 
between feudals and kulaks, 7.e., those peasants 
who used man power on their own estates on one 
hand and the rural proletarians and perhaps a part 
of the middle-class peasants on the other. (6) 
Middle-class peasants were those who were neither 
landless rural proletarians nor exploiters of other 
persons such as hired workers on their estates, but 
rather landowners, who exclusively used their own 
and their families’ forces on their fields. Under a 
capitalistic regime they had become small capi- 
talistic producers. Accordingly, only a few of them 
would join the proletarians before the final revolu- 
tion had been accomplished, while the majority 
would do so only after a successful revolution. The 
best one could hope for was that the majority of 
the middle-class peasants would remain neutral 
until the revolution had been completed. (7) Land 
nationalization, although valuable in itself, was 
not expedient as long as the final anticapitalistic 
revolution was not yet accomplished. (8) Following 
the revolution, Lenin believed that the peasants 


18 Lenin, Selecied Works, 1:176-178, 200, 2: 68-70, 
75-88, 126, 178, 200, 258-260, 313, 3: 183-185, 200, 
279, 8: 156, 163-164, 173, 178-179, 182-185, 188, 197, 
12: 275, 332, 335. See also Owen, The Russian Peasant 
Movement, 88, 92, 97, 247. 
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were partly capitalistically and partly anticapi- 
talistically minded. He considered the middle-class 
peasant as being in a bad economic situation, stil] 
unprincipled as to his attitudes toward the new 
government and accordingly in a position to stir 
up trouble for it. Furthermore, he believed that 
they would be shocked by being obliged to enter 
compulsory rural organizations or by land na- 
tionalization. Accordingly, through the New Eco- 
nomic Policy (NEP) of 1921, the land became 
nationally owned only to a relatively small extent. 
Rather, to an incomparably larger extent, it be- 
came reorganized in the form of rural collectivities. 
Therefore, just as had occurred occasionally before, 
Lenin was accused by some of his own followers 
of having realized programs of his old adversaries, 
the Narodniki, and of having abandoned true 
Marxianism. 

Lenin’s conviction concerning the Marxian and 
Engelian character of his rural policy may become 
clear by reviewing the subsequent paragraphs.” 


In regard to Germany Marx had once written to ff 


Friedrich Engels that everything would depend 
upon the success of the proletarian revolution in 
obtaining the support of a peasant revolution. 
Engels, inspired by Marx, had written in 1882 
that the problem was this: Would the Russian 
collective property directly become modern com- 
munistic property or must it first follow the same 
process of dissolution which had occurred in the 
historical development of Europe? If the Russian 
revolution was the signal for a successful workers’ 
revolution in the West, the answer was that the 
Russian rural collectivity mighi serve as a start- 
ing point for a common development. Lenin himself 
directly accepted Engel’s division of the peasants 
into three categories as well as his definition of the 
middle-class peasant. Lenin quoted Marx’s Capital 
to justify the temporary creation of independent 
peasants. He also quoted Goethe’s famous line, 
“theory my friend is gray... .’’ Lenin made use of 
this citation when he poked fun at those critics 
in his own camp who insisted upon following the 
Marxian theory to the letter. By combining these 
statements we recognize Lenin’s bilateral attitude. 
On the one hand he was anxious to find the support 


19Lenin, Selecied Works, 3: 235, 8: 173, 12: 332. The 
pertinent passage of Karl Marx is in Capital, 3: 937- 
938 (Chicago, n.d.). See also Rochester, Lenin on the 
Agrarian Question, 86; and Lancelot Lawton, An 
Economic History of Soviet Russia (London, 1932), 
2: 461. 
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of Marx and Engels by quoting remarks supposed 
to justify special points of his own program. But 
on the other hand he was convinced that one of 
their ideas was at least in his time and under 
given circumstances an unrealizable theory. Was 
this only Lenin’s personal opinion, or did it be- 
come important in Soviet development after 
Lenin’s death when Joseph Stalin came to power? 

Stalin’s judgment of Narodism was, as that of 
Lenin, twofold.”° (1) Speaking positively, he recog- 
nized that they were right in insisting upon the 
differences between Russian and Western develop- 
ment. (2) Speaking negatively, he condemned the 
Narodniki for isolating the peasants by failing to 
insist on the alliance of their revolutionary move- 
ment with that of the proletarians. But this 
criticism of the Narodniki was now only a minor 
point within the whole program. 

Stalin and the Rural Problem. Stalin’s attitude 
toward the whole rural problem can be summarized 
in the following points." (1) The difference be- 
tween Western and Eastern revolutions, insofar 
as the rural aspect is concerned, was that the 
bourgeois revolution in the West gave the peasant 
land; accordingly the latter became supporters of 
the bourgeois. In contrast the bourgeois revolution 
in Russia occurred because the feudals were still 
very reactionary. In opposition to their pressure 
the rural proletarians had already advanced in 
their class struggle and begun to join the Bolshe- 
viki. The bourgeois, on the other hand, became 
afraid and allied themselves with the czar. (2) 
The middle-class peasants, as much as possible, 
should be saved from actual descent into the 
proletariat, and while still peasants, they should 
be won for the Soviet regime. The more rapidly 
this could be accomplished, the more rapidly would 
social change take place. (3) The alliance of the 
proletarians with the middle-class peasants against 
the kulaks, t#.e., the capitalistic peasants, was the 
preferred alliance. The kulaks were no longer 
useful since the collective farm production would 
be sufficient to feed the city population. There- 
fore, in 1930, it was decided that they must be 
systematically eliminated through exile, confisca- 
tion of implements, and incorporation of private 


2 Joseph Stalin, Foundations of Leninism (New 
York, 1932), 65-67. 

"1 Jbid., 63-73, and “Work in the Rural District,” 
From the First to the Second Five Year Plan (New York, 
n.d.); and Rochester, Lenin on the Agrarian Question, 
159, 
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lands into cooperative farms. (4) Land nationali- 
zation and the establishment of state farms at 
the present time could not be the essential form 
of rural organization but rather the collective 
farm. Moreover, the large farm cooperative, which 
provided the single collective farm with seed and 
implements, would be necessary. 

Stalin’s conviction concerning the Marxian and 
Engelian character of his rural policy rests in his 
belief that he is in accord with Engels at least 
on the following points.” (1) The Russian and the 
Western revolutions differ among other things as 
to the interrelationship between bourgeois and 
peasants. (2) The greater the number of middle- 
class peasants who can be saved from descent 
into the proletariat, and who can be converted to 
the new ideas while they are still peasants, the 
more rapidly will true communism be realized. 
Does this entitle us to consider the policy of the 
NEP Marxian? 

Marxian and Sovietist Rural Policy. The degree 
of the Marxian character of the Sovietist rural 
policy can be stated as follows. Both Lenin and 
Stalin referred to Marx and Engels primarily in 
their attempt to justify what they considered their 
negative attitude, 7.e., the deviation from the 
general scheme elaborated by Marx and Engels. 
Such points are especially these two: (1) Russia’s 
development was different from that of Europe. 
(2) By shifting from a precapitalistic rural or- 
ganization to noncapitalistic institutions, indeed 
not the Russian kulak but rather the Russian 
middle-class peasant should be treated with in- 
dulgence. 

Neither Marx nor Engels were used to justify 
that part of the NEP which especially falls into 
consideration. The expropriated land of feudals, 
church, and kulaks did not become nationalized, 
i.e., nationally-owned land, but rather it was used 
to build rural collectivities. No attempt was made 
to justify this part of the program or its practical 
realization through the Soviet government by 
referring to Marx and Engels. It was not realized 
because it was supposed to be a Marxian postulate 
but rather for other reasons. Lenin and Stalin 
were convinced that they needed the support of 
the middle-class peasants. Based on their informa- 
tion they were convinced moreover that to win 
the peasants’ support they should not accomplish 
complete land nationalization but rather organized 
rural collectivities. They knew that the peasants 


= Stalin, Foundations of Leninism, 68-70. 
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would prefer this. In spite of the moves by the 
Stolypin government to destroy the mir, and in 
spite of the fact that the mir may not be more 
than three centuries old, this rural institution 
has remained popular with the peasants, more 
popular at least than the Marxian idea of land 
nationalization. Accordingly conforming to the 
wishes of the peasants, Lenin and Stalin built 
rural collectivities as modernized forms of the 
mir. 

Actually, there has occurred a transition from 
the czaristic Greek Orthodox mir to the Sovietist 
artel, from a precapitalistic institution to a post- 
capitalistic organization. This transition occurred 
without passing through the “Western” steps of 
capitalistic development. The importance of these 
steps in world history had been stressed by Marx 
and Engels. In contrast, the Narodniki and So- 
cialist Revolutionists had stressed the opposite in 
the case of Russia. Both claimed that they were 
based on a knowledge of the Russian reality and 
especially the desires of the Russian peasant. They 
also felt that these were as unique as the whole 
Russian development. Both Lenin and Stalin had 
recognized that Narodniki and Socialist Revolu- 
tionists were correct in emphasizing this unique- 
ness. After having come to power, both had 
actually realized the rural program of the Narod- 
niki and the Socialist Revolutionaries. But in 
what was the program of these foes rooted? 

Alexander Herzen, the spiritual ancestor of the 
Narodniki, had always asserted that the Slavo- 
philes were reactionaries while he and his followers 
were revolutionaries. Nevertheless both Herzen 
and the Slavophiles could symbolically be repre- 
sented by a Janus-faced statue, the faces looking 
in opposite directions, but both faces forming 
faces of a common body. The firm conviction 
that Russia, Russia’s peasantry, and Russia’s his- 
tory are unique is common to both. In this sense 
the Sovietist rural policy also is unique. Indeed, 
it is un-Marxian; it is not only Narodistic but it 
is also related to Slavophilism. Notwithstanding 
its modernization by Western technology, it is a 
continuance of the Russian rural way of life. But 
is this rural organization the only link between 
the sovietism of the present time and the czarism 
of the past? 

Sovielism of the Present and Czarism of the Past. 
To answer this question, the attitude of the 
czaristic Greek Orthodox Slavophiles and the Pan- 
slavists toward other European peoples needs 
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recapitulation. The attitude of the Slavophile 


Greek Orthodox world toward other eastern 
peoples can be summarized as follows.” 

(1) The Jews were discriminated against not 
because of racial reasons but rather because they 
differed from the Russians as to philosophy of 
life and mores. Moreover, Dostoevski criticized 
the Jews for their money economy. But the Jews 
did not play a central role in the writings of the 
authors under consideration. This is in contrast 
to the role given Jews in the Western writings of 
that time. Other Eastern peoples played a far 
more significant part for our writers. 

(2) The Oriental Christians, such as Nestorians, 
Monophysitists, and Monotheletists in Syria, Ar- 
menia, Egypt, and Ethiopia indeed differ from 
the Greek Orthodoxy as well as from Roman 
Catholicism in terms of religious dogma. The 
Oriental Christian groups differ from both pri- 
marily with regard to the concept concerning 
Jesus and especially the one or two persons, na- 
tures, and wills united or separated in Jesus. 
Historically they played an active role as the 
conveyers of cultural elements of ancient Greek 
origin into the Mohammedan world and a passive 
role as the object of czaristic and Greek Orthodox 
political and religious interference. They did not 
occupy an essential place in the literature under 
consideration, except for the fact that Vladimir 
Sergeievich Soloviev and Berdyaev found fault 


with them for not professing the only true and, § 


according to them, indispensably fundamental con- 
cept of the God-made flesh. Moreover, this dogma, 
according to Soloviev, distinguished true Chris- 
tianism basically from Islam. 

(3) The Mohammedans were considered by the 
Slavophiles as the essential enemies. The Greek 
Orthodox should not hate them and indeed should 
not persecute them as Roman Catholicism did in 
Spain through the Inquisition. But Russia is bound 
to protect herself against them, especially by tak- 
ing Constantinople; for the latter could neither 


3For the attitude of Greek Orthodox Russians 
toward Eastern peoples, see Kirejewski, Drei Essays, 
160; Dostoevski, Politische Schrifien, 119-153, 171, 
177, 181-182, 315-335, 355-397 ; Solovyof, The Justifica- 
tion of the Good, 289-291; Berdyaev, Leontiev, 166; 
Ostliches Christentum, 1: 234-243, 254, 259, 272, 295, 
299-300; Sacke, W. S. Solowjews Geschichtsphwosophie, 
74, 77, 84-85, 100; Spinka, Nicolas Berdyaev, 181; Stein- 
mann, Konstantin Petrowitsch Pobjedonoszew, 71, 74; 
and Zernov, The Russians ..., 177. 
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remain under the control of the Moslems nor any 
other group, #.e., a non-Russian Greek Orthodox 
people. 

(4) The non-Russian as well as the non-Greek- 
Orthodox Slavs were one of the main subjects of 
discussion. Greece was supposed to be European- 
ized already and accordingly neither able nor 
entitled to own Constantinople. Among others 
Dostoevski argued as follows: Russia should bring 
all Slavs, even such non-Greek-Orthodox Slavic 
peoples as the Poles, under Russian Greek Ortho- 
dox control. Russia would do so, not for selfish 
reasons so characteristic of European nations, but 
rather exclusively for the good of these peoples 
themselves. In coming under Russian control, 
these peoples would escape the destiny of becoming 
Europeanized and of forfeiting the true path of 
Christian life and brotherly love. For the sake of 
brotherly love and for the sake of Christ the same 
Russian Greek Orthodox who in every-day life 
sacrifices himself for the brother-in-Christ, sacri- 
fices himself even to a greater extent by sacrificing 
his own basically brotherly and pacifistic nature 
to become a conqueror. Is this attitude unique 
and only characteristic of Greek Orthodoxism? 
Some of the answers are to be found in the So- 
viet’s foreign policies. 

The origin and essence of Stalin’s international 
policies can be summarized as follows. (1) Original 
Marxianism recognized only the proletariat as the 
collective messiah, who, by saving themselves, 
would bring salvation to the whole world. There- 
fore Friedrich Engels sharply struggled against 
the Russian anarchist, Mikhail Bakunin. Like the 
Slavophiles, Bakunin hated every institutionalized 
government, such as western bureaucracy, and 
hoped for the organization of voluntary coopera- 
tives similar to the mir. These, he felt, were attain- 
able through revolutions, to be accomplished 
especially by the Slavs, to whom he attributed an 
essential revolutionary role. For the latter reason 
in particular, Marx and Engels rejected him, and 
their concept of the role of the proletarians re- 
mained dominant, even among Russian Bolshevists 
until they came to power. (2) The change occurring 

after Stalin came to power consists in this fact. 
While still using revolutionaries in other countries, 
he shifted to subjecting peoples and propagating 
the idea that the Russian Bolshevists came as 
saviors. Thus, just as Lenin’s rural policy was un- 
Marxian, and while seemingly new, it was actually 
a modernized pursuit of old Russian czaristic and 
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Orthodox ways, likewise Stalin’s international 
policy is un-Marxian and, while using other types 
of propaganda, actually it represents a modernized 
continuance of the Russian Orthodox messianic 
feeling, whose aim is to save Slavic and other East- 
ern European peoples. Even newer Greek Orthodox 
Russians who survived the Bolshevistic seizure of 
power corroborate the truth of this statement. 

The attitude of newer Greek Orthodoxism to- 
ward Bolshevism can be found especially in the 
works of two characteristic authors: Leo Karsawin, 
who insisted upon the religious character of Soviet- 
ism in the final analysis; and Nicholas Berdyaev, 
who went further and constructed a parallelism 
between Greek Orthodoxism and Russian com- 
munism.” He found equality among both at least 
in the following four aspects: (1) The dualistic 
hate of the children of God for the devilish forces. 
In the Slavophile Orthodoxism, it is the hatred 
against the Luciferian West: among the com- 
munists it is against the diabolic capitalism. (2) 
The collective messiah who realizes the basic 
change. For the Slavophiles it is the Russian 
people; for the Bolsheviki, the proletariat. (3) 
The headquarters of the messianic army. For the 
Slavophiles Russia becomes the “third Rome”; 
for the Sovietists it is the center of the Inter- 
national. (4) The eschatological anticipation of 
the final change. In Greek Orthodoxism it is the 
expectance of the suddenly-coming apocalypse; 
among the Communists it is the expectance of 
the final and definitive revolution. For all these 
reasons Berdyaev considered Sovietism to be as 
similar to Russian Greek Orthodoxism as it is 
dissimilar to Marxianism. Moreover, the two shifts 
from Marxianism with regard to rural as well as 
international policies converge. A glance at a 
characteristic phenomenon of the rural life of the 
Balkans may corroborate the truth of this state- 
ment. 

The Serbian zadruga is of interest to this discus- 
sion especially from the viewpoints of essence, 
origin, and ideology.”* Its essence shows it to be a 


% Ostliches Christentum, 2: 373. 

*5 Berdyaev, The Origin of Russian Communism, 
127, 173, The Fate of Man, 85-86, Freedom and the 
Spirit, 361, The Russian Idea, 218; and Toward a New 
Epoch, 25, 59, 109. 

*6 For facts and conflicting theories concerning the 
origin and nature of the zadruga, see Engels, Der 
Ursprung der Familie, 46-47; Haxthausen, The Russian 
Empire, 1: 120, and Die lindliche Verfassung Russlands, 
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rural collectivity, but dissimilar to the mir in at 
least three respects. Within the mir each family 
usually lived in a separate house, while in the 
zadruga many families often inhabit a single 
building. After the land distribution had occurred, 
every family in the mir maintained a separate 
economy; in the zadruga the various families 
manage their economy in common. In the mir 
the implements belonged to the individual family, 
while in the zadruga the implements are the 
property of the collectivity. Thus, in at least 
three respects, the zadruga is not only different 
but also more collectivistically structured than 
the mir. 

The origin of the zadruga, like that of the mir, 
has been the object of at least five hypotheses. 
Three of them—the explanations of the Eastern 
European rural collectivities as remnants of early 
universal human, or general Indo-European, or 
at least Slavic institutions—have already been 
rejected. Thus only two other theories remain to 
be discussed: (1) The Byzantine Empire based 
its tax system on houses. Accordingly, to avoid 
payment of large taxes, many families took lodg- 
ings together. This theory was put forward by 
Peisker, but it is now widely considered to have 
been refuted by Milan Markovi¢ and Dragolioub 
Novakovitch. They proved that prior to the time 
the Serbs came into contact with Byzantium, it 
had previously abandoned this system of tax col- 
lecting. (2) The zadruga is nothing but an at- 
tempt by the Serbs to protect themselves against 
the Turks, their requisitions and tax impositions. 
Accordingly the zadruga would be, like the mir, 
only a few centuries old. This theory was ad- 
vanced especially by Markovi¢ and Novakovitch. 
It is now the most popular theory. Independent 


418 n.; Laveleye, The Balkan Peninswla, 57, 227: 
Meitzen, Siedelungen und Agrarwesen..., 2: 213-218, 
3: 341-348; Maine, Ancient Law, 125, and Lectures on 
the Early History of Institutions, 2,7, 81; Milan Marko- 
vic, Die Serbische Hauskommunion ... (Bonn, 1903); 
Dragol’ub Novakovi¢, La Zadrouga (Paris, 1905), 42, 
160; Matthew Spinka, A History of Christianity in the 
Balkans (Chicago, 1933), 187; Dinko Tomasi¢c, Per- 
sonality and Culture in Eastern European Politics 
(New York, 1948), 149-197 (see also Paul Honigsheim’s 
review and objections to this book in Rural Sociology, 
14: 182-183, 1949); Weber, General Economic History, 
12, 47, and Wirtschaft wnd Gesellschaft, 399. See also 
Honigsheim, ““Max Weber as Rural Sociologist,” 214- 
215. On the history of the theories concerning the 
zadruga, see Honigsheim, ‘Max Weber as Historian of 
Agriculture and Rural Life,” 205. 
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of the historical correctness of this concept, the 
zadruga still plays a role in present-day prob- 
lems. 

The ideology of the zadruga played an important 
role in the feeling of the Serbs. Moreover, in their 
struggle against Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and 
even Bulgaria, the Serbs for a century looked at 
czaristic Russia as the savior. Now, Bolshevism, 
the successor of czarism, approaches the Balkan 
peoples in the role of the savior. Moreover, it 
brings with it the myth of the Bolshevistic artel, 
the modernized form of the Russian mir, which is 
not too different from the Serbian rural collectivity 
itself. Did this not aid the Soviets and their system 
in becoming popular and in being accepted by the 
subjected, at least for some time? 

A corroboration of this relation may be found 
by looking at the neighbors of the Serbs, #.e., the 
Bulgarians. At least for some time the Soviets 
found here less willingness to collaborate. But 
with respect to the two essential points just men- 
tioned, the Bulgarians are the opposite of the 
Serbs. In Bulgaria rural collectivities had never 
played such a role, and there had always been a 
feeling against the Greek Orthodox czarism. Russia 
was accused by the Bulgarians of protecting the 
Serbians against the Bulgarian interests. The dec- 
ades-old anti-Russian feeling caused by this an- 
tagonism had remained even after Russia had 
shifted from czarism to Bolshevism. But this is a 
phenomenon of rather minor importance within 
the scope of this article. 

Conclusion. It is clear that the policy of Lenin 
and Stalin represents a shift away from Marxian- 
ism, at least with regard to the establishment of 
rural collectivities and Russia’s savior role for the 
Eastern peoples. Rather present policy represents 
a return to Slavophile Greek Orthodox czarism. 
The statement of the interrelationship between 
Soviet and pre-Soviet Russia helps to explain 
phenomena which would not be explainable if 
the Sovietism were considered as a completely 
correct realization of Marxianism in all spheres. 
These phenomena are the Sovietist attitude toward 
the Russian peasants and toward Eastern peoples 
as well as the attitude of some of the Eastern 
peoples toward the Soviet. But the basic phe- 
nomenon is the uninterrupted belief in and the 


uninterrupted continuance of the Russian rural § 


life. The rural life of Russia is unique as to peas- 
ants, collectivity feeling, and rural collectivity 
and in that way basically different from the 
“Western” World and its culture. 


THE NORTHWARD EXPANSION OF CATTLE RANCHING IN 


NEW SPAIN, 1550-1600 


RICHARD J. MORRISEY 


Division of History, University of California, Davis 


Imported from Spain and the Canaries by way 
of Espafiola, bovines—the ganado vacuno of the 
chronicles—early began to play an important part 
in the economic life of Spain’s New World empire. 
Beef, hides, and tallow gave food, clothing, and 
light, while the many uses of leather in sixteenth- 
century industry promised extensive markets both 
in Europe and America. By introducing a staple 
foodstuff and a profitable and familiar vocation 
the migrants from the peninsula secured some in- 
surance for the success of their conquest,' but to 
the New World the advent of cattle and other 
domestic animals was of profound consequence. 
“The peninsula dreamed only of the gold received 
from the mines of the Indies, while in reality its 
ships had opened the route for the transportation 
of meat, wool, and fruits heretofore arrested by 
the pillars of Hercules in their advance from the 
Asiatic cradle,” recently wrote a Latin American 
historian;? and in the eventual diffusion of Spanish 
stock from California’s Sonoma hills to the Ar- 
gentine Mesopotamia the full implication of this 
statement can be perceived. When peninsulars 
gave place to creoles and by the time a generation 
of mestizos had grown up, the European animals 
were assured of permanent footing and furnished a 
link between the wars of conquest and the wide- 
spread grazing economy of modern America. 

In southern and central New Spain, where the 
indigenous population had a high civilization before 
the Spaniards arrived, there was a partial fusion of 
cultures and blood, but in many respects the closely 
integrated Indian community remained aloof. The 
native economy was based on maize, and on a 
maize foundation it remained very largely. In 
northern Mexico, however, European introduc- 
tions, such as wheat and livestock, were more 


‘Carlos Pereyra, La obra de Espatia en América 
(Madrid, 1920), 123, states that without cattle the 
conquest would have been impossible. 

2? Edmundo Wernicke, ‘‘Rutas y etapas de la intro- 
ducci6n de los animales domésticos en las tierras 
americanas,” Amales de la Sociedad Argentina de Estud- 
ios Geograficos, 4:77 (Buenos Aires, 1938). 
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completely assimilated. An illuminating situation 
is depicted on a land utilization map of modern 
Mexico, where a clear demarcation extends be- 
tween the area devoted mainly to unirrigated sub- 
sistence crops and the region where grazing on 
natural forage predominates.’ This line of separa- 
tion begins near Vera Cruz and runs to the north- 
west past Mexico City and on to the Pacific Ocean 
just south of Compostela and Tepic. South of this, 
maize agriculture prevails; north of it, grazing. 
The significance of this picture of land use is that 
it coincides remarkably with the ethnographic 
and cultural pattern of pre-Conquest Mexico; 
sedentary, highly civilized natives dwelling to the 
south and nonsedentary, warlike tribes, called 
generally the Chichimecas, occupying the north.‘ 
The land of the Chichimecas, cut by deep bar- 
rancas and serrated by extensive mountain ranges, 
was parched and barren, supporting its nomadic 
denizens only precariously. The conquest, then, at 
least advanced some of the natives from savagery 
to pastoral industry and introduced the animals for 
a grazing economy. 

After the great victory of the Spaniards in 1521 
over the Aztecs in the basin of Anahuac, the north- 
ward advance followed a circuitous route, begin- 
ning first with the desolating entrada of Nujio de 
Guzman into the rich provinces of the northwest. 
Although marked by a reprehensible excess of 
pillage and enslavement, his endeavors were not 
entirely sterile, and within five years permanent 
settlement had been made and Nueva Galicia was 
well supplied with “all things able to live.”® From 


*Preston James, Latin America (New York, 1942), 
map 120, 640. 

*The term “Chichimecas” is defined in Philip 
Wayne Powell, “‘Presidios and Towns on the Silver 
Frontier of New Spain, 1550-1580,” Hispanic American 
Historical Review, 24: 179-180 n. 1 (1944). For a com- 
prehensive discussion, see his article, ““The Chichimecas: 
Scourge of the Silver Frontier in Sixteenth-Century 
Mexico,” ibid., 25: 315-338 (1945). 

5 Coleccién de documentos inéditos relativos al descubri- 
miento, conquista y colonizacién de las Antiguas posesi- 
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the establishments here the frontier was pushed 
steadily on. Remarkable exploring expeditions, 
such as the Coronado epic, pushed back the veils 
which shrouded the Northern Mystery, while less 
notable but more permanent progress was made 
yearly in the “heel and toe” advance of civilian 
society. The real impetus to ranching came with 
the discovery of mines—Espiritu Santo, Zacatecas, 
Guanajuato, and others—and side by side the 
cattleman and the prospector pushed into the 
hinterland. 

Even after the Spanish victory in the Mixtén 
War in 1542, the savage tribesmen of the north 
continued to resist, and this fighting frontier was a 
land where hazard constantly shadowed the Span- 
ish advance. Viceroy Mendoza had in 1550 sent 
expeditions against the savages who pillaged and 
killed in the cattle country,® but ultimate pacifica- 
tion was an elusive goal and seemed always to 
recede as new horizons of conquest were opened. 
Almost all ranchers at all times carried weapons 
“as it is notorious that in this land of war all of 
the sefiores de ganado and other persons who reside 
in this province and neighborhood find it essential 
for the security of their haciendas to go armed and 
to carry arquebuses.”” 

By 1550 the area around Querétaro supported a 
flourishing cattle industry,* and in the summer of 
that year floods of complaints of a familiar nature 
prompted the viceroy to send a commission into 
the region to investigate damage done to Indian 
crops by Spanish livestock.? Cattlemen had ap- 
parently pre-empted the best land without any 
vestige of a grant or other legal title and grazed 
animals with no provision for corrals or herders. 


ones espafioles en América y Oceania (42 v., Madrid, 
1864-1884), 13: 383. 

® Archivo General de la Nacién, Mercedes, 3: 393. 
Hereafter this archive is cited as A. G. N., with the 
ramo indicated. The volume and page references are 
to the microfilm copies in the Bancroft Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. I wish to express my 
appreciation to Philip Wayne Powell of the University 
of California, Santa Barbara College, for the generous 
loan of paleographed typescripts of some of these docu- 
ments. 

7A. G. N., General de parte, 2: 272. 

8 Gonzalo de las Casas, “Noticia de los Chichimecas 
y justicia de la guerra que se les hecho por los 
espafioles,” in Hermann Trimborn, Quellen zur Kuliur- 
geschichte des Prikolumbischen Amerika (Stuttgart, 
1936), 167-168. 
*A. G. N., Mercedes, 3: 227-232. 
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That Indian welfare was of considerable impor- 
tance is evidenced by the viceregal admonition to 
his representatives to evict all intruders who 
grazed cattle without title and to instruct all 
ranchers to provide vaqueros and corrals for their 
stock. 

As the press of Spanish population encroached 
on Indian lands and when the interest of the con- 
querors themselves began to conflict, there was an 
apparent need for codified land law. Viceroy 
Antonio de Mendoza had attempted to do this in 
1536, and later amplifications issued by Gast6n de 
Peralta in 1567 and Villamanrique in 1589 eluci- 
dated the process of getting land and the procedure 
followed in delimiting grants.!° The area of the 
sitio de ganado mayor, a grant for grazing cattle, 
was about 4,338 acres, to be laid out in a square 
5,000 varas on each side. A criadero de ganado 
mayor, or breeding ranch, was one-fourth the size 
of a sitio and encompassed 1,084 acres measuring 
2,500 varas on each side. Although the boundaries 
were by law to be run off by a cordel, a rope 50 
varas long, the use of natural landmarks to locate 
the grant precisely was common. 

An example of this can be found in the descrip- 
tion of a ranch given by Viceroy Don Luis de 
Velasco to Juan Garcia of Mexico City." The site 
was in the Chichimeca country in the district of 
Amazcala and was identified by “a small spring at 
the foot of a rocky hill, which has at the top an 
alcabuquillo and has on the north edge a tree like 
a mountain cherry and a large ‘una near the tree 
... between the tree and the spring there is a 
large rock and below the rock toward the south 
there is another flowing spring which forms a tri- 
angle with the rock and the first spring.’”’ This 
typical description would appear to locate fairly 
accurately the property in question, and yet time 
after time the viceroy’s agents found it necessary 
to inspect the holdings of various seftores de ganado 
and mediate between quarreling landowners. Per- 
haps, and very probably, this was due to the hu- 


10 Charles Wilson Hackett, ed., Historical Docu- 
ments Relating io New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and 
Approaches Thereto, to 1773 (3 v., Washington, 1923- 
1937), 1:175-185, gives the translated text of the 
Peralta code. See Manuel Carrera Stampa, “The 
Evolution of Weights and Measures in New Spain,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, 29: 19-24 (1949), 
for a general summary and references on land measure- 
ment. 

A. G. N.. Mercedes, 7: 649. 
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man tendency of stockmen to reach out and engross 
more and more territory, a propensity which fore- 
shadowed at an early date the growth of latifundia. 

After the silver strike at Zacatecas in 1546 and 
the discovery of rich deposits near Guanajuato and 
the founding of a town there in 1554, there was 
great activity on the frontier, and within the next 
few decades many settlements and presidios were 
established to exploit new finds and to guard the 
road to the northern mines. Silao, Guanajuato, 
Zacatecas, San Miguel el Grande, San Felipe, Santa 
Maria de Lagos, Aguascalientes, Ojuelos, Portezue- 
los, Jérez, and Celaya all became the nuclei of 
scattering ranches and farms, and the onward press 
of population carried with it practically the whole 
vexing cargo of irritations which burden any hu- 
man community. 

Take the case of Gaspar Salvago as an illustra- 
tion of the formalities and difficulties which con- 
fronted the frontier rancher. This man, a resident 
of Mexico City, applied for a merced or land grant 
in the Chichimeca country, and on November 26, 
1563, Viceroy Velasco awarded him a sitio de 
ganado mayor in the valley of Chamacuero on the 
road leading into the villa of San Miguel and thence 
on to Guanajuato.” The ranch, in Arroyo Seco, 
bordered the property of one Luis de Le6n on one 
side and on the other flowed the San Miguel River. 
Northward it was marked by a pefiol surmounted 
by tremendous boulders, and to the south the 
boundary was indicated by a large mesquite tree. 
Before the grant could be entered and settled, 
however, the justice of a nearby pueblo was com- 
missioned to investigate the loyalty and respect- 
ability of the applicant. Gaspar Salvago, having 
successfully passed this test, then had to demon- 
strate to Tomas de Espinosa, alcalde of San Miguel 
that the esfancia would not intrude upon the prop- 
erty of the king, natives, or any other person. 
When this had been demonstrated, he received an 
injunction (1) to respect all laws and ordinances 
regarding the sitio de ganado mayor, particularly 
the provision that the esfancia keep within its 
boundaries of 3,000 paces of Solomon (5,000 varas) ; 
(2) not to sell the property within three years and 
to stock the ranch within one year under penalty 
of voiding the merced; and (3) never to bequeath 
or dispose of the grant to any church, monastery, or 


2 “Merced a gaspar salvago de un sitio destancia de 
ganado mayor en el valle de chamaquero fuera de los 
terminos de san miguel con Jas condiciones aqui con- 
tenidas,” ébid., 7: 387. 


religious person (this last item was the product of 
ecclesiastical engrossment of great areas, a tend- 
ency the civil authorities were determined to stop). 
After faithfully observing the preceding conditions 
the grantee was free to sell or will the land to any 
person, his heirs or successors inheriting full and 
valid title to grazing rights. 

Almost within a week after Gaspar Salvago’s 
merced had been granted, the viceroy’s attention 
was again called to the villa of San Miguel and its 
environs."* It was a familiar complaint that he 
heard, a dispute between townsmen and farmers in 
one faction and cattle ranchers in the other. The 
alcalde of the settlement protested that estancias 
scattered 4, 5, and 6 leagues outside the limits of 
San Miguel were holding roundups on municipal 
land to the damage of crops belonging to Spanish 
vecinos and Indians and asked for penalties to dis- 
courage the practice. Consequently, the viceroy 
ordered estancieros to refrain from herding their 
stock within the confines of the villa or its farm 
plots, and to insure obedience he provided a fine 
of 2 reales of silver for each animal collected in a 
rodeo within the town limits. An interesting and 
typical feature was that two-thirds of the money 
was to go to the royal treasury, while the remainder 
was to be divided between the informer and the 
justice who levied the fine. 

Thus when the rancher, Gaspar Salvago, en- 
tered the valley of Chamacuero, he encountered 
tension, spite, and bickering," but he stocked his 
range and commenced to “prove up” on his grant. 
Within a few months he took up the case of the 
ranchers and stated to Velasco that the citizens 
of San Miguel were guilty of great “molestations 
and vexations” against the stockmen who had pro- 
cured cattle ranges and protested that for the 
viceroy to entrust laying out of estancias and en- 
forcement of ordinances to those who were “as 


13 “A pedimiento de la villa de san miguel sobre que 
rrecogan los ganados,” ibid., 7: 410. 

4 This quarrel between ranchers and townspeople 
was accentuated by the fact that the establishment of 
San Miguel in 1555 had been accompanied by an order 
for the removal of all estancias previously occupied 
within 3 leagues of the villa, for those were within the 
limits of the municipal grant. Powell, “Presidios and 
Towns on the Silver Frontier of New Spain, 1550- 
1580,” 184. “This surrounding distance of three leagues 
for the lands of San Miguel included Chamacuero, and 
this resulted in some friction there over lands which 
had been previously occupied.” Jbid., 184 n. 14. 
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enemies” brought grave harm.’® Because the order 
prohibiting roundups within the limits of the settle- 
ment was so inconvenient and disregarded entirely 
the rights of the ranchers he asked that it be sus- 
pended. Pointing out that there was no other satis- 
factory central location for a rodeo, the cattleman’s 
representative asked for the viceregal solution. 
With wisdom and moderation worthy of Solomon, 
Velasco accepted the arguments presented by 
Salvago and ordered that at roundup time the 
ranchers serve notice of their intention, whereupon 
the alcaldes of the town could appoint a person to 
mark out an area where the rodeo might be held 
without damage to the crops. In addition, the 
viceroy promised that henceforth the limits and 
titles to the estancias would be scrutinized by more 
acceptable and less biased agents than the officials 
of the villa. 

Perhaps this account of the vicissitudes of a 
locality suggests more friction than generally ex- 
isted. It is clear that such controversy between 
cattleman and farmer extended to virtually all 
parts of New Spain, however, and indeed is not 
limited to the confines or chronology of Spanish 
America. The same story has been repeated over 
and again throughout all periods and in all areas 
where pastoral and farming societies have come 
into contact. 

By the decade of the sixties the great livestock 
producing area centered in the region around 
Querétaro, and northern ranchers were driving 
stock southward, back to the vicinity of Mexico 
City where the industry had first flourished. Merely 
listing some of the drives, with the understanding 
that these were only a fraction of the whole, will 
serve to emphasize the extent of frontier grazing. 
1565-1566: 2,000 cows moved from the plains of 
the Chichimecas south through San Juan to the 
valley of Toluca; 2,500 cows from Jacona, Guadala- 
jara, and the Chichimecas south to the Rio de 
Alvarado below Vera Cruz; several thousand 
moved through San Juan to Cuernavaca.!® And so 
the drives continued; now the hinterland supplied 
the metropolis. By 1582 more than 100,000 cattle, 
200,000 sheep, and 10,000 mares were grazing on a 
range 9 leagues square north of San Juan del Rfo, 
a settlement only 7 leagues south of Querétaro.” 


15 “T)eclaracion cerca de lo que esta probeido que no 
se haga rodeo de ganado en los terminos de la villa de 
san miguel,” A. G. N., Mercedes, 8: 544. 

16 A. G. N., General de parte, 1: 166-167, 197, 416. 

17 Hernando de Vargas, “Descripci6n de Querétaro,”’ 
in Primo Feliciano Vel4squez, ed., Coleccién de docu- 
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They roamed freely over the land which gave ample 
forage and lacked only an adequate supply of per- 
manent water. Largely because of this, much of 
the stock was moved to summer pasture in Michoa- 
can, and there they were held until autumn rains 
fell around San Juan. 

Gradually the political power of the sefores de 
ganado in this vicinity grew until they were clearly 
superior to the farming community, and in 1579 
they received license to roundup and brand stock 
any time during the year, despite an ordinance of 
1576 which forbade branding except between the 
day of San Juan de Junio (perhaps June 24) and 
the middle of the following February.”* This was 
an unusual grant, however, and in general the 
industry was closely regulated.!® Because of its 
importance as a river crossing and its central lo- 
cation, San Juan del Rio became a point of registra- 
tion where herds on the trail were tallied, their 


mentos para la historia de San Luis Potosi (4 v., San 
Luis Potosi, 1897-1899), 1: 19. 

The estancias receiving this privilege extended 
“desde la cordillera del Puerto de San Miguel, que es 
el Robledal dos leguas de Guanaxoato corriendo por la 
dicha cordillera, hasta el cerro de Temazcatio, y de alli 
por la derecera, hasta las estancia de Varona, que es en 
el Rio grande hasta los términos y Jurisdiccion del 
tiempo del ano.” Eusebio Bentura Belena, Recopilacién 
sumaria de todos los autos acordados de la real audiencia 
y sala del crimen de esta Nueva Espana (4 v. in 2, Mex- 
ico, 1787), 1: 67. 

19 The agency which regulated and supervised ranch- 
ing activity was the mesia. “The Mesta was a protective 
association of livestock owners. It was closely associated 
with the central government; it cooperated with the 
cabildos, the audiencia, the viceroy, and the king, in 
the expedition of all matters pertaining to the pastoral 
industry .... The constitution of 1537 was the first in- 
strument of government intended to regulate pastoral 
affairs in Mexico. It contained only seventeen Articles; 
while it was brief, it laid the groundwork and was 3 
basis for further regulation. It provided for the election 
of qualified officials; fixed dates and places for semi- 
annual meetings; specified certain property qualifica- 
tions for membership in the brotherhood; regulated 
brands and the branding of livestock; provided for the 
return of stray animals to their rightful owners; em- 
powered alcaldes de mesta to hear and determine petty 
disputes between livestock owners; and gave the vice- 
roy a final vetoonanyaction taken by the Mesta. These 
measures were necessary to the welfare of an industry 
which was basic to the economy of New Spain.” 
William H. Dusenberry, “Ordinances of the Mesta in 
New Spain, 1537,”’ Academy of Franciscan History, 
Americas; A Quarterly Review of Inter-American Cultural 
History, 4: 345-346 (1948). 
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brands inspected, and ownership certified by judges 
of registration. In order to forestall cattle rustling 
and prevent any maldistribution of stock, a permit 
from the viceroy’s office was necessary to move 
herds any considerable distance. In such licenses 
the number of animals to be transferred was 
nearly always expressly stipulated and usually the 
ranches of origin and destination were indicated. 
Sometimes the drover was enjoined against killing 
or selling any animals on the trail or for one year 
if the herd was composed of stockers and breeders, 
and whenever possible the herds were registered 
at one point, at least, en route and upon reaching 
their new range. A specific period was assigned 
during which the drive had to be completed, 
usually falling in the autumn or winter, September 
through February, to insure completion of all 
movements before planting and growing seasons. 
Fees for registration customarily were collected by 
the justices, who also advertised brands and marks 
to guard against theft or fraud.” Failure to fulfill 
all of the conditions of the authorization were 
penalized, as Gonzalo de Alegria, vecino of Vera 
Cruz, learned to his expense. This unfortunate in- 
dividual secured a license to go to the Chichimeca 
province for 3,000 head of cattle to stock a ranch 
near the port. By fall of 1575 he had managed to 
secure 2,500 animals, and from a ranch located 
northward in the wild country he hoped to get 500 
head more, but time was running short. With his 
permit expiring and the quota unfilled, Gonzalo de 
Alegria petitioned that his permit be extended to 
the Passover season to enable him to get the stock 
and return to Vera Cruz. The appeal fell upon deaf 
ears, however, and instead a stern viceroy fined 
him 500 pesos of gold for delay and admonished 
him to move his animals south before planting 
time.”! 

As the population of the mines increased, the 
herds of this region were a tempting target for the 
activities of rustlers. Naturally the marauders 
shunned the registration station at San Juan and 
drove the stolen animals over back trails. This 
situation was brought to the attention of Viceroy 
Martin Enriquez in 1580, and in April he gave it 
official notice. “Some persons,”’ he asserted, “‘con- 
trary to the provisions of the ordinances and in 
order to defraud the owners of cattle, do not 
register at the pueblo of San Juan, but instead sell 
the cows and heifers without any regard for 


See A. G. N., General de parie, 1: 166-167, 197, 
405, 416, 2: 337, 489, 527, 538, for sample permits. 
Tbid., 73. 
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legality.”** Naming precisely the routes and mar- 
kets used by the rustlers, Enriquez warned that 
the economy of the whole territory was threatened 
and as remedy ordered specifically that no cows or 
calves whatsoever should pass San Juan without 
his permission and that heifers being driven south- 
ward for slaughter should be registered there. 
Only with legally documented permission of the 
owner or certificate of sale could stock pass at all. 
As agents of viceregal authority, Juan de Aguilera 
and Juan Farfan de Lic4rraras were named to 
determine that no cattle passed without registra- 
tion. In their possession was placed a brand book 
recording the marks of all of the sefiores de ganado 
of the region, and certificates of sale were checked 
with these records and the brands of herds passing 
through. Only the actual owner or purchaser could 
drive stock, not even a mayordomo unless officially 
authorized. If a herd bypassed the station, the 
justices were empowered to pursue the guilty herds- 
man and bring him back to face the full penalty of 
the law. Their jurisdiction extended to all parts of 
New Spain, and other justices were commanded to 
assist them in every possible way. Because San 
Juan was so conveniently and centrally located, it 
is probable that protection afforded by this brand 
inspection service far outweighed the slight delay 
and trouble it necessitated. Situated in a com- 
modious spot near town, well equipped with cor- 
rals, the station was a boon to the rustler-ridden 
frontier, and the ranchers of the Chichimeca 
country must have considered the service well 
worth the one peso de oro comtin it cost them for 
each hundred head registered. 

Vexing though they doubtless were, these con- 
troversies between the Spaniards themselves were 
of little consequence when compared with the 
vigorous and savage onslaughts of the Chichimeca 
warriors. With diabolical persistence they struck 
time and time again, razing ranches and plundering 
supply trains on their way to the mines. Always, 
it seemed, the untamed frontier guerrillas would 
descend, kill, and then with tantalizing elusiveness 
retreat with their loot to some mountain sanctuary. 
Desperately the Spaniards sought to stem the 
bloody tide. The number of presidios was increased, 
fortified, and garrisoned; way stations were erected 
along the road to Zacatecas at convenient dis- 
tances; military escorts were furnished each train; 
and many parties venturing into the tierra de guerra 


2 “Comision a Juan farfan de licarraras sobre el 
rregistro del ganado que pasa por anacantepec,”’ #bid., 
301-302. 
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were equipped with an armored wagon which was a 
veritable citadel on wheels. But defensive warfare 
was not enough; such negative tactics were futile 
and did little to bring peace to the border. Under 
Viceroy Enriquez a more dynamic approach was 
commenced, and the Spaniards directed a crusade 
of fire and steel, of death and enslavement against 
the Indians—but with indecisive results.” 

In the meantime the stockmen of the warring 
country bore the brunt of much of the hostility, 
and previously peacef:! Indians, perhaps encour- 
aged by the success of their aggressive brothers, 
now began to grow restive, brazenly stealing cattle 
from the northern ranges.* San Juan, with its 
many herds and prospering estates, suffered greatly 
from these depredations. By 1582 at least twenty- 
one estancias had been entirely destroyed and their 
animals driven off. Not far away was the valley of 
San Francisco, surrounded by mountains and well 
protected by its craggy inaccessibility. Here lived 
many of the savages who preyed upon the land 
around San Juan. So successful had been their 
raids that, secure in their mountain fastness, they 
kept horses and thousands of cattle. Aping their 
Spanish victims, the Pamies-Chichimecas of San 
Francisco built corrals, rode on horseback over the 
valley caring for their stock, and frequently drove 
animals to northern rancherias to exchange for 
women and the materials of war. 

The range land prosperity was threatened. Con- 
fusion spread as unbranded mavericks increased, 
their frightened owners seeking security within the 
fortified confines of their estates. Even though 
troops of frontier soldiery were dispatched to pro- 
tect the route to the mines and to aid scattered 
settlements, it seemed that they devoted most of 
their energies to patrolling the road and little in 
succoring the ranchers. Irked by the lack of atten- 
tion their troubles received and by the slow 
progress of pacification, a group of estancieros con- 
gregated in 1582 and drew up a memorial sug- 


*% Philip Wayne Powell, “Spanish Warfare Against 
the Chichimecas in the 1570’s,” Hispunic American 
Historical Review, 24: passim (1944), and “Presidios 
and Towns on the Silver Frontier of New Spain, 1550- 
1580,” passim. 

* The following account of the ranchers’ problems is 
drawn from “Informacién sobre lo de la guerra con los 
Chichimecas,” A. G. I. (Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville), Patronato, 2-2-2. Microfilm copy in the Library 
of the Department of Geography, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
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gesting new policy. More aid, the ranchers asserted, 
was needed to wage a war a fuego y a sangre—of 
fire and of blood. Stop the marauders, they de- 
manded, before they even reached Spanish settle- 
ments and Spanish herds. Because each estancia 
represented a frontier fort, completely equipped 
with arms and men for battle, they suggested that 
they be used as bastions from which to press the 
conquest and pointed out that their vaqueros were 
excellent horsemen and fighters and many had 
personal grudges to settle.” This reaction was the 
response of a ranching community pushed to grim 
measures, and it was the type of support which 
assisted the great frontier chiefs of the latter 
sixteenth century in bringing a precarious peace, 

The Ibarras and Ojiatés, Francisco de Urdiiiola, 
Miguel Caldera, and their kind—these were figures 
who commanded respect on the marches of New 
Spain. From them, working in cooperation with 
sympathetic churchmen and viceroys, came at last 
proposals promising peace. Especially instrumental 
in pacifying the wild tribes was the mestizo Miguel 
Caldera. Son of a Spanish father and a Huachichil 
mother, he was truly a product of the new society 
rising Phoenix-like from the conquest. As a soldier 
he was loyal to the far-off Spanish monarch, but he 
also commanded trust and respect among his 
Chichimeca mother’s people. When he talked to 
them of the futility of continued war his words 
were carefully weighed. From the peace campaign 
waged by frontier captains, viceregal administra- 
tions, and churchmen came eventual results. Chi- 
chimecas met with envoys sent by Viceroys Vil- 
lamanrique (1585-89) and Velasco (1590-95), and 
from these meetings came new hope and relief, for 
the Indians willingly bartered the warpath for an- 
nual donations of cattle, clothing, and food from 
the Spanish government.” To assure permanence 
of pacification it was agreed that the northern 
natives would accept a number of christianized 
Indians to settle among them and teach them the 
rudiments of a peaceful, pastoral life. Chosen to 
implement this part of the bargain, to curb and 
temper and instruct, were colonies of Tlascaltecans, 
traditionally allies of the Spaniards. Moving to the 
frontier, they dwelt with the erstwhile savages 
under the mollifying influence of Franciscan fri- 


5 Powell, “Spanish Welfare Against the Chichimecas 
in the 1570’s,” 592. 

26 Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Mexico, 2: 763- 
764 (San Francisco, 1883-1888). 
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ars.” Now, at last, appeared wider horizons of 
peace and prosperity on the cattle ranges of 
northern New Spain. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the ranching 
frontier of New Spain pushed in a rough arc north- 
ward from Culiacin to a crest on the southern 
tributaries of the Conchos and then turned south 
toward Monterrey. Great herds grazed on fertile 
pastures surrounding Durango and Nombre de 
Dios, presenting such an impressive sight that one 
observer exclaimed that cattle “covered the 
land.” It was here in the province of Nueva 
Vizcaya, an immense jurisdiction which extended 
northwest from Nueva Galicia for a thousand miles 
or more toward the lands to be known later as New 
Mexico and California, that cattle production now 
centered. When the seventeenth century began, 
both Mexico and Nueva Galicia were being re- 
stocked from this new rangeland. Prices were low, 
“but because there is such a harvest of these cattle 
in all of New Spain, and because New Spain de- 
pends for its necessaries and provisions on Nueva 
Vizcaya, the value in the near future will be 2 pesos 
for a yearling and 4 pesos for a young bull.’ In 
the relatively populous country between Guadala- 
jara and Zacatecas prices were, quite naturally, 
substantially higher, ranging from 3 to 5 pesos for 
a yearling. But the road southward from the 
northern grazing areas was long and difficult, and 
the differential between the frontier and settle- 
ments was doubtless well warranted. 

Toward the east the ranching movement had 
lagged. Too much energy had been expended in 
the pacification of Nueva Galicia and Nueva 
Vizcaya to permit the settlement of this less al- 
luring region. Along the eastern edge of the plateau 
the rich silver ore which had stimulated mining 
booms in the central and western areas had played 
out. With no mines, there were no miners and no 
markets. In addition, water in many locations 


” Philip Wayne Powell, “Franciscans on the Silver 
Frontier of Old Mexico,” Academy of Franciscan 
History, Americas; A Quarterly Review..., 3:306- 
309 (1947). 

% Juan de Torquemada, Monarchia Indiana, 3: 339 
(3 v., Mexico, 1943-44). 

29 Alonso de la Mota y Escobar, Descripcién geogréfica 
de los Reinos de Nueva Galicia, Nueva Vizcaya y Nuevo 
Leén (Mexico, 1940), 187. 
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was scarce. Between Mazapil and Saltillo, a dis- 
tance of about 20 leagues, there was only one 
spring, amusingly titled “La Grufiidora” because 
it brought to man and beast alike a most distressing 
flatulence—“‘a great rumbling from within.’ Sal- 
tillo itself, and nearby Parras, were important 
ranching centers, but the eastern frontier in 1600 
extended no farther north than Monterrey, and 
that settlement existed only on a precarious basis. 
As yet there had been no large-scale exploitation 
of the wonderful ranges which were to make this 
region an outstanding livestock producer in the 
seventeenth century. 

The ranching frontier was the “cutting-edge” of 
Spanish civilization as it pushed north. What the 
farming frontier was to Anglo-America, the ranch- 
ing frontier was to Hispanic-America.** When 
settlement advanced beyond the basin of Mexico, 
it encountered land too arid and too inhospitable 
for agriculture, but a grazing economy it would 
and did support. Initially the stockman moved 
north with the miner, but even beyond the mining 
frontier he pressed. Later, when the material 
allure of the north failed and the reality of treasures 
already found said stay, the miner paused. But the 
rancher continued on with the missionary, who 
found his challenge in the hundreds of thousands 
of unconverted heathens residing along the border- 
lands. Often the padre himself tucked up his robes, 
donned chaps and spurs, and became a vaquero. 
The contribution of the Hispanic stockman was a 
continuing thing from the moment cattle were 
first put ashore in the New World. He gave a 
grazing economy, an important factor in the 
spread and maintenance of Spanish occupation. 
He introduced an animal and industry previously 
unknown to the native race, and in the ultimate 
fusion of these elements an enterprise with features 
peculiar to the New World was born. To him, then, 
must be given credit for the establishment of an 
industry important to the preservation and prog- 
ress of frontier settlement and for the introduction 
of a ranching process which utilized much Indian 
labor and assisted in the eventual acculturation of 
the native. 


% Thid., 162. 

31See Richard J. Morrisey, “The Shaping of Two 
Frontiers,” Pan-American Union, Américas, 3(1): 3-6, 
41-42 (1951). 
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THE FARMER IN POST-REVOLUTIONARY VIRGINIA, 1783-1789 


W. A. LOW 


Department of History, Maryland State College, Princess Anne 


Despite the social gulf that existed between 
them, the fate of the small farmer and the planter 
in post-Revolutionary Virginia was intimately as- 
sociated with the condition of the soil. The land 
from which Virginia society drew its life blood 
became a powerful factor in spanning this gulf, 
for, if one thing is clear, it was the American 
Revolution that opened the way for changes in 
property ownership; and the farming class, the 
largest social element in post-Revolutionary Vir- 
ginia, was directly affected. There was, for ex- 
ample, an increase in the socio-economic strength 
of the small farmer; but as one historian has sug- 
gested, this class failed to develop a “strong con- 
sciousness of identical interests” until after the 
passing of the post-Revolutionary period.! Indeed, 
many of the economic interests of the small yeo- 
man farmer coincided with those of the planter. 
The small farmer tended to increase his position 
as a slaveholder and owner of real properties, but 
like the planter he was a heavy debtor who had 
ample reason to distrust the merchant class which 
was identified with British interests. 

Like the planter the small farmer also had his 
grievances against the institution of slavery even 
though slave wealth was the historic and most 
acceptable avenue of social and economic advance- 
ment. Slave labor was becoming less indispensable 
to the economy as tobacco production became 
relatively more disengaged from the high position 
it once held in the economic life of Virginia. More- 
over, the increase of taxes upon slaves discouraged 
many large and small slaveholders from increasing 
their investments in this type of property. Some 
of the large planters were willing to sell their 
slaves and to rent their land in small subdivisions. 
A planter in a typical Tidewater county, for ex- 
ample, owning from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred slaves, paid about £350 annually in taxes 
—a sum greater than the amount for pre-Revolu- 
tionary years. 

The Revolution, however, was favorable to the 


1Charles A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution (New York, 1935), 28. 


rise of the small farmer, while, on the other hand, 
it hastened the already imminent ruin of many 
indebted planters who, on the whole, had become 
powerful, if not rich, through the cultivation of 
tobacco. William Allason, a prominent merchant 
of Falmouth, Virginia, observed in 1785 that “The 
War has occasioned great changes in peoples cir- 
cumstances, as many before it had no credit or 
property, are now most oppulent, and others who 
were in good credit, have lost that as well as their 
Subject; such changes and alterations I say are 
numerous here....’” Confiscations of property 
during the Revolution paved the way for the rise 
of many small farmers. 

Furthermore, many small farmers or rentiers 
gained lands in the West as bounties for services 
rendered during the war. It is noteworthy that a 
great number of persons who went westward dur- 
ing the post-Revolutionary period held military 
certificates, thousands of which circulated freely 
in the State. The value of the military certificates 
granted to officers and enlisted men on both Con- 
tinental and Virginia lines and to the State’s sea- 
men for back pay and depreciation prior to October 
1, 1784 amounted to £745,567.4 In 1786 these 
certificates were exchanging on the British mone- 
tary market at the ratio of 34 to 1; in 1788 the 
ratio was 4 to 1.5 The amount of land involved 
was enormous. For example, by 1778 the State 
had granted 2,500,000 acres for Continental 
soldiers and 3,500,000 acres for men of the State’s 
militia. Moreover, there were 5,934 land patents 


2Letter from William Allason to David Allason, 
May 18, 1785, in Allason Letter Books, 1757-1793, in 
the Virginia State Library, Richmond. 

3 Hamilton J. Eckenrode, The Revolution in Virginia 
(Boston, 1916), 187-190. 

4 Journal of the House of Delegates (Richmond, 1828), 
85. 

5 Alexander Balmain Account Book, 1784-1821, p. 5, 
in the Virginia State Library. Balmain was a merchant 
at Winchester. 

6 Calendar of Virginia State Papers..., ed. by 
William P. Palmer and Sherwin McRae (Richmond, 
1875-93), 4: 477. 
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recorded by the land office between July 15, 1780 
and October 18, 1784,7 the greatest number of 
which were registered as military claims. Again 
in 1783, 49,000 acres near Louisville in present- 
day Kentucky were set aside for veterans of the 
Illinois Regiment alone.’ 

The system of large landholdings in the East 
tended to exclude the small farmer from ownership 
of real property. The scarcity of capital made it 
impossible for him to purchase adequate landed 
properties, heretofore kept fairly intact under the 
system of primogeniture and entail. Under such 
conditions the small farmer was forced either to 
migrate into the interior where productive lands 
were comparatively cheaper and more abundant, 
or to suffer a lower standard of living in the East. 
However, the war accelerated the process of the 
disintegration of great landed interests and thereby 
gave the small farmer the opportunity to purchase 
property, chiefly in the West, either by the re- 
sourcefulness of his own labor or by the exchange 
of military certificates. 

Thus, with the acquisition of new lands, the 
growth of the small farmer followed the rise of 
the West, though the rise of the former as a class 
was by no means as spectacular or rapid as the 
settlement of the latter. The highest percentages 
of small farmers were found in western counties; 
and their interests were conditioned by problems 
common to the West, such as transportation, fron- 
tier defense, and representation in the Assembly. 
They held comparatively fewer slaves, oftimes only 
a half dozen or none at all, while large planters 
commonly held more than a hundred. They ap- 
pear to have been generally more attentive to 
their crops than the planters, and most of them 
were inclined to be either Baptist or Methodist, 
showing a “rigid and pious”’ discipline in the con- 
duct of their daily affairs.® 

Furthermore, the richer lands of the West gave 
the small farmer in this region an economic ad- 
vantage over the planter or the small farmer in 
the Tidewater or older sections of the Piedmont. 
Tobacco grown in the West, for example, though 
laborously shipped to eastern warehouses, com- 
peted successfully with the best tobaccos of the 


* Journal of the House of Delegates, 35. 

®*Thomas P. Abernethy, Wesiern Lands and the 
American Revolution (New York, 1937), 296. 

* Diary of Samuel Vaughn, June 18-Sept. 4, 1787, 
p. 38, in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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largest planters; and some imported goods from 
Baltimore or Philadelphia cost less in the West 
than similar goods sold in Tidewater. The increase 
of wheat culture in the Valley and far Piedmont, 
rapidly displacing tobacco as a source of income, 
likewise tended to insure the economic position of 
the small farmer against any potential overlord- 
ship of the large tobacco planter of the East as 
existed in pre-Revolutionary days. 


The decline of the old tobacco kingdom, dom- 
inated by the planter aristocracy, was evident 
during the post-Revolutionary period. One of the 
direct reasons for this decline was the planter’s 
methods of tobacco cultivation in which the fer- 
tility of the soil was exhausted. Since colonial 
days, the depletion of the soil had been hastened 
unwittingly by the production of tobacco as the 
staple commodity that formed the nucleus of Vir- 
ginia’s mercantilist-agrarian system. The abun- 
dance of land and use of slave labor, together 
with extensive credit from British mercantile firms, 
were factors that favored the growth and contin- 
uation of the system; for as soon as old lands were 
exhausted and old slaves died, newer lands, more 
slaves, and more credit could be readily obtained. 
Therefore, the inherent nature of the system made 
for an imbalance in the structure of the economy. 
Specifically, the abundance of new farm lands en- 
couraged the neglect of old ones. Furthermore, the 
cultivation of tobacco absorbed nitrogen and pot- 
ash from the soils of the Tidewater, the traditional 
area of tobacco culture; and erosion took its an- 
nual toll as rains washed the best top soils down 
the Potomac, Rappahannock, York, and James 
rivers.!° 

The post-Revolutionary period was heir to the 
problems inherent in the nature of the old tobacco 
kingdom, but the efforts for solution can hardly 
be regarded as revolutionary. Much of the old 
system remained while its apparent decline, on 
the other hand, pointed to a new era in the socio- 
economic life of the Virginia farmer. For example, 
resources of the soil were not replenished with 
manure, and crop rotation was not an accepted 
practice in the presence of the one-crop system. 
It was much cheaper for the planter to cultivate 
an acre of a new field of tobacco than to fertilize 


10 Avery O. Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in 
the Agricultural History of Virginia and Maryland, 
1606-1860 (Urbana, Ill., 1926), 27-28. 
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an old one." One traveler explained in his diary 
that “Instead of making manure, the general prac- 
tice is to plant tobacco as long as the land will 
yield then indian corn in the like manner when 
the land is left fallow... without keeping it in 
heart by a succession of different grain.’ Another 
traveler, Luigi Castiglioni, a member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, observed 
in 1786 that “tobacco exhausts a cleared field in 
three years, and no attempt is made to manure, 
the cattle being kept at large in the woods.” As 
new fields were cleared for the cultivation of to- 
bacco, the old ones, as in colonial days, stood in 
neglect. 

It was a generally accepted practice for planters 
to grow tobacco for several years on a tract of 
land; then to raise Indian corn on the same tract 
for successive years; and then to return to tobacco 
if the yield from the soil was still profitable. If the 
yields of the second or succeeding crops of tobacco 
were unprofitable, then corn was again planted 
until its profits in turn became negligible. When 
the yield of corn finally became unprofitable, then 
the land was abandoned, particularly in cultivated 
areas of the Tidewater and older sections of the 
Piedmont. Moreover, the old medieval plan of 
allowing fields to lay in fallow, wherein weeds, 
instead of a cover crop such as clover, were al- 
lowed to grow, continued to be followed during 
the period. George Washington described the proc- 
ess in part in 1787, a description that may have 
well been applicable to the methods of the Vir- 
ginia farmer three-quarters of a century earlier: 


The general custom has been, first to raise a crop of 
Indian corn (maize) which, according to the mode of 
cultivation, is a good preparation for wheat; then a crop 
of wheat; after which the ground is respited (except 
for weeds, and every trash that can contribute to its 
foulness) for about eighteen months; and so on, alter- 
nately, without any dressing, till the land is exhausted; 
when it is turned out, without being sown with grass- 
seeds, or reeds, or any method taken to restore it; and 
another place is ruined in the same manner. 


Under the prevailing conditions of cultivation, 
it was inevitable that the culture of tobacco had 


Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia 
(Boston, 1832), 175. 

2 Diary of Samuel Vaughn, 51. 

13 Alfred J. Morrison, ed., Travels in Virginia in 
Revolutionary Times (Lynchburg, Va., 1922), 63. 

4 Quoted in Paul Leland Haworth, George Wash- 
ington: Farmer (Indianapolis, 1915), 52. 
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its limitations. When no additional lands suitable 
to its profitable production were available, the 
death of the old exhausted acres fell over the plan- 
tation. As western Piedmont took the shape of 
Tidewater of an earlier day, the extent of the to- 
bacco kingdom, like the cotton kingdom of the 
Lower South a hundred years later, was certain 
to reach the final stages of its ‘‘manifest destiny” 
when productive western lands were no longer 
available. 

The fields of the East that once flourished with 
tobacco plants were covered with pines, deserted, 
or tilled in hope of yielding grains or garden pro- 
duce as profitable substitutes for tobacco. Lands 
that lay north of the James River, where tobacco 
lords of an earlier day had built large estates on 
the York, Rappahannock, or Potomac rivers, were 
astonishingly neglected and yielded only a small 
portion of the total annual crop of tobacco. Of 
the many travelers who visited Virginia during 
the period and who verified the decline of tobacco 
farming, none has left an account as illuminating 
and complete as that of Samuel Vaughn, an Eng- 
lish land prospector and merchant, whose diary 
was no doubt unknown to Avery Craven when he 
wrote his classic treatise on soil exhaustion in 
Virginia and Maryland. Vaughn was a careful 
observer whose journey extended from the Valley 
of Virginia to Tidewater. Thus, the student is 
supplied with material for a comparative study of 
agricultural life in the State. 

According to the diary of Vaughn, which appears 
to be a reliable source for the period, the propor- 
tion of farm land that was devoted to the culture 
of tobacco was higher in the West than in the 
Tidewater or older sections of the State. Upon 
approaching the Blue Ridge Mountains on a trip 
from Winchester, the diarist recorded on July 19, 
1787 that more than one-half of the farm lands 
were set aside for the cultivation of tobacco. On 
the crest of the mountain ridges, Vaughn observed 
that one out of every nine farms was planted in 
tobacco. From Fauquier Courthouse to Ashbury’s 
Tavern in the same section of the State, he fur- 
ther observed that more than one-half of the farms 
were being used for tobacco cultivation. From 
Ashbury’s Tavern for the next 9 miles, the land 
was hilly and “poor”; yet one-fourth of it was 
reserved for tobacco and the remainder was planted 
in Indian corn, oats, rye, potatoes, and flax.!® 

As Tidewater was approached, Vaughn saw that 


8 Diary of Samuel Vaughn, 39-40. 
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the number of tobacco farms diminished while the 
number of fields of Indian corn increased. The 
condition of the roads and the amenities of society 
became more pleasant for Vaughn, but the decline 
and deterioration of the old tobacco kingdom be- 
came more obvious and deplorable. On the road 
from Bowling Green to Richmond, he saw “patches 
of pines” and only 3 farms in a distance of 8 miles; 
and in another instance, from Hanover Court- 
house to Nevils, he observed that “of several 
farms, only one raised tobacco.”’ On the New Kent 
road to Williamsburg, traversed by the armies of 
the Revolution, Vaughn noted that little tobacco 
was grown. A great deal of the land was worn 
out and covered with pines, and a good “state 
house [was] going to ruin” at the old capital of 
Williamsburg. Moreover, on the peninsula lying 
between the Rappahannock and York rivers, the 
land was found to be comparatively poorer; little 
wheat was grown while seven-eights of the land 
under cultivation was planted in corn; and there 
was “no attention paid to farm yards, much land 
left fallow.’"® 

On the south bank of the Rappahannock River, 
Vaughn found the farms poorly managed and the 
land worn out. In Caroline County on the way to 
Fredericksburg from Port Royal, he found “poor 
land, part wood, part worn out, [and] five miser- 
able farms.’”’ Further north, from Aquia to Dum- 
fries and from Dumfries to Colchester—all im- 
portant points of shipment for earlier Tidewater 
tobacco—Vaughn was likewise impressed with the 
general neglect of farms, poor land, and the scarc- 
ity of tobacco culture. Abandoned lands were 
cheap, and sales of property were frequently ad- 
vertised. 

Several Virginia planters saw the need of aban- 
doning old methods of farming." Perhaps George 
Washington was the most energetic and successful. 
Travelers of the period, as well as history, have 
given him a high place of recognition as the most 
outstanding farmer of the Revolutionary period. 
Vaughn regarded him as “indisputably the best, 
if not the only good farmer in the State.’ Most 
of Washington’s wealth came from increment on 
land rather than from inheritance or marriage.” 
Efforts at reform in farming came also from other 


16 Thid., 43-44, 47, 54. 

Ibid., 53. 

Craven, Soil Exhaustion, 86-89. 

1 Diary of Samuel Vaughn, 56. 

Haworth, George Washington, 281-282. 
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“gentlemen farmers,” such as Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison, and from various agricultural 
societies.”4 

The unprofitable production of tobacco forced 
farmers to turn to substitutes, particularly corn 
and wheat which, like tobacco, were used freely as 
commodities of exchange. At the store in Aquia, 
which lay in the corn belt in the northeastern 
Piedmont, merchants accepted corn as payment 
for local debts. For example, George Brent, Peter 
Knight, and Henry Chandler discharged their 
debts with corn in 1785.” In the account books of 
Hanover Town and Colchester similar evidence is 
found in abundance.” Also a great number of other 
commodities was acceptable to merchants. When 
William French and Company landed a cargo at 
Fredericksburg in March of 1788, they posted a 
notice in the local newspaper that their commod- 
ities could be exchanged for such items as “ready” 
money, tobacco, hemp, beeswax, tallow, furs, and 
country produce.™ 

Washington turned almost all of his farm land 
into the production of wheat. The amount of to- 
bacco he raised after 1773 was negligible, whereas 
ten years earlier he had raised 89,079 pounds of 
tobacco. The yield of his farms during a good 
harvest brought in about 10,000 bushels of wheat 
and about the same amount of corn in 1787.8 
Moreover, Colonel Francis Taylor, a_ typical 
planter of the Piedmont, also showed a determina- 
tion to increase the culture of wheat.” Certainly, 
the production of wheat increased substantially 
during the post-Revolutionary period because of 
the conversion of older farms to wheat culture and 
the opening of newer farms in the West and west- 
ern Piedmont. 

Despite its decline, however, tobacco still molded 
the entire economic life of the State even as it 
had been the pivot of colonial life. It served as a 


21 Craven, Soil Exhaustion, 86-89, 104. 

# Aquia Account Book, May and June 1785, in the 
Library of Congress. 

23 See the account books of John Glassford and Co. 
of Colchester and Dumfries, Martin Cockburn of 
Colchester, and Smith, Huie, Alexander and Co. of 
Dumfries in the Library of Congress, and the Hanover 
Town Account Book in the Virginia State Library. 

* Virginia Herald and Fredericksburg Advertiser, Mar. 
27, 1788. 

26 Haworth, George Washington, 68. 

26 Diary of Samuel Vaughn, 56. 

27 Diary of Colonel Francis Taylor, passim, in the 
Virginia State Library. 
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medium of exchange when specie or other commod- 
ities were scarce. It was a chief source of revenue 
despite commercial restrictions by Virginia or Eng- 
land. It remained the chief export commodity. In 
fact, the average amount exported during the post- 
Revolutionary period was slightly greater than 
during the fifteen years immediately preceding 
the war.” No doubt the supply that accumulated 
in warehouses during the war when shipments 
were curtailed partially explains this fact. The 
increase of production in some areas of the State 
was insufficient to counterbalance the decline in 
Tidewater and parts of the Piedmont. Further- 
more, some tobaccos irom the northern part of 
North Carolina were shipped to Petersburg and 
sold as James River products; this amount, though 
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and in many cases exceeded—the real income of 
prewar years. Yet, an increase in freightage and 
custom duties tended to reduce the margin of 
profit. Whereas 6 percent of the total sale price 
of tobacco went into the payment of freight charges 
alone prior to the Revolution,® the average after 
the war was higher and sometimes as much as 14 
percent. Duties on tobacco export also increased, 
consuming nearly four-fifths of the sale price. Thus, 
only a small profit was left for the planter to pur- 
chase imported articles with which to manage and 
to maintain his plantation. It is true that farm 
prices were relatively higher during the period, 
but it must be borne in mind that the farmer’s 
cost of living also increased. It appears upon a 
correlation of prices and costs, as revealed through 


TABLE 1 
Tobacco Exports in Hogsheads from Thirteen Principal Warehouses, 1783-1792 
Annxal 

Warehouse River 1783 1784 = 1786 1787 1788 1789 1790 1791 Average Total 
Petersburg...... ... . James* 3,060 3,505 3,924 3,175 2,601 2,235 3,899 2,715 3,129 25,114 
Bolling Brook. .... Paes . James 3,297 2,931 2,979 2,881 2,702 3,232 2,380 3,733 2,840 2,977 26,975 
. James 2,795 3,202 3,934 2,255 2,260 3,147 2,044 2,948 20,637 
Se ; ... James 2,646 2,263 2,426 2,332 2,861 2,221 3,405 2,830 2,873 22,984 
Rocky Ridge . James (?) 1,275 3,104 3,425 3,715 3,334 3,418 3,137 1,341 1,783 2,848 25,632 
. James 2,691 2,653 3,337 3,743 4,977 2,616 1,589 1,895 1,156 2,739 24,654 
Blandford’s............. James* 3,256 2,625 3,304 3,320 2,431 3,031 1,986 3,146 2,652 2,736 24,631 
nie wheat ie . James* 2,960 2,524 3,180 2,234 2,424 2,811 1,967 2,937 2,590 2,625 23,627 
Manchester............. . James 1,109 1,965 2,507 2,986 2,790 3,806 2,016 2,462 17,279 
Royston’s : 2,136 2,045 2,706 2,658 2,589 2,753 1,997 2,066 1,749 2,299 20,699 
. Potomac 1,168 2,034 2.654 2,407 2,355 1,947 2,128 1,451 1,191 1,950 17,555 
. Potomac 1,107 1,742 2,498 2,340 2,802 2,066 2,292 1,404 1,149 1,946 17,520 
Fredericksburg. ..... . Rappahan- 1,413 1,849 2,600 2,461 2,181 2,015 1,400 1,847 1,405 1,907 17,167 

nock 
_ are 24,844 30,238 37,655 32,668 33,815 35,592 28,484 34,067 27,120 

Total Annual Average...... 2,258 2,519 2,896 2,969 2,818 2,737 2,191 2,620 2,086 


Notes. * Appomattox. The data are from the official manuscript accounts of the tobacco inspectors in the Virginia State Library, Ff 


Richmond. 


small, was recorded as Virginia’s export. The ac- 
companying table shows the amount of tobacco 
exported from the thirteen principal warehouses of 
the State. In the absence of records on production, 
these statistics are the most reliable index of the 
size of the State’s tobacco crop. 

Relative to the amount of income he received 
from his crops, the Virginia farmer generally fared 
as well, ifnot better, than the farmerof prewar years. 
Even though there was a decrease in Virginia rates 
of exchange on the British monetary market after 
the war,” the increase in farm prices equalled— 


28 The average for 1760-1775 was 55,000 hogsheads 
while the average for 1783-1790 was 58,000 hogsheads. 

For example, the exchange at Falmouth was 25 
percent below par in 1775 and 36 percent below in 
1785. See the Allason Papers for 1775 and the Allason 
Letter Books for 1785, 


examination of various account books and ledgers, 
that real farm income showed no substantial in- 
crease over prewar years. Yet the period was not 
“critical” in the sense that monetary inflation had 
destroyed the relative stability of the State’s chief 
circulating medium—the tobacco note. 

One year after the treaty of peace was signed, 
farmers received higher prices for their produce f 
than in any year of the two decades preceding the Ff 
outbreak of the war. The best James River to- 
bacco—the choicest of continental brands—was 
selling at Shockoe warehouse near Richmond at 
40 shillings per hundred weight in July and No- 
vember of 1784. York River tobacco at the ware- 
houses of Page and Merriwether sold at 33 to 36 


80 Craven, Soil Exhaustion, 54. See also the Allason 
Papers, March and August 1785. 
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shillings in 1784 and 1785." Prices of James River 
tobacco in Philadelphia, an entrepot for Virginia 
commerce, reached the highest peak for the last 
half of the century in July 1784 and were not sur- 
passed until 1797 and 1798. Generally speaking, 
the prices for 1784 and 1785 were higher than the 
prices of 1774 and 1775 by 15 to 18 shillings. In 
spite of this high trend, however, the average for 
the entire post-Revolutionary period was only a 
few shillings higher than the prewar average. For 
example, 20 shillings was an average for 1774- 
1776 and about 23 shillings for 1783-1789. 

Corn and wheat prices were also higher. Corn 
was selling at warehouses on the Rappahannock 
and Potomac rivers in 1774 and 1775 at from 10 
shillings to 10 shillings 6 pence per barrel. During 
the postwar years the average was 5 to 7 shillings 
higher. The average increase in prices of wheat, 
however, was not as high as gains in tobacco or 
corn. Between 1769 and 1775 the average price of 
wheat fluctuated between 4 shillings and 4 shillings 
6 pence per bushel while the average for 1783-1789 
was only about 5 shillings per bushel. 

While the prices of tobacco were on the decline, 
those of wheat were on the upswing. Furthermore, 
fluctuations of wheat were not as precipitous or 
erratic. As the turn of the century approached, 
the demand for wheat increased, bringing a rise 
in prices. In 1800 wheat was selling at Colchester 
for twice the price it brought in 1786, while the 
price of tobacco at this market remained un- 
changed. It appeared that one of the State’s 
economic opportunities pointed in the direction 
of wheat rather than tobacco culture. 


31 Hanover Town Account Book. 

#2 Anne Bezanson, Robert D. Gray, and Miriam 
Hussey, Wholesale Prices in Philadelphia, 1784-1861 
(Philadelphia, 1936), 242, table 215. 

% The price of wheat in 1800 was 10s. per bushel. 
Tobacco was selling for about 20s. in both 1786 and 
1800. See the Martin Cockburn Account Book. 
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A further analysis of price movements during 
the post-Revolutionary years reveals that the chief 
farm commodities brought the highest prices in 
1784 and 1785, after which there was a sharp 
slump and gradual downward trend until 1788. 
The general average of all commodities reached 
the highest peak during the last half of 1784 and 
continued into the next year with a decline in 
1785, a slight rise in 1786, and a drop in 1787 
which, in the case of tobacco particularly, went 
below the levels of 1774-1775. 

Many of the old colonial features of agricultural 
life continued during the post-Revolutionary pe- 
riod, but there were noteworthy changes taking 
place within the socio-economic structure. The 
large planter remained as the central figure, but 
his position in the economy became relatively less 
important as the decline of the tobacco kingdom 
became more and more evident. It is certain that 
the American Revolution hastened the decline of 
the planter as a powerful class and encouraged 
the growth of the small farmer whose rise as a 
class was identified with the rise of the West. 
Furthermore, many of the old methods of farm- 
ing, which were harmful to the soil, remained in 
operation, but an increasing number of farmers, 
more out of necessity than foresight, turned to 
the cultivation of wheat and other crops as the 
cultivation of tobacco became less and less profit- 
able. Yet, despite the inflationary nature of the 
period, the real income of farmers was as high— 
if not higher—than in the prewar years. Certainly, 
account books and ledgers of the period show that 
prices were generally higher for Virginia’s com- 
modities than in the period prior to the war. This 
high level of prices, however, was short-lived as 
prices generally declined at the end of the period. 
Specifically, the price of tobacco dropped, but that 
of wheat turned upward toward the end of the 
century. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1783-1860 


CORNELIUS O. CATHEY 
Department of History, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


The development of agriculture in colonial North 
Carolina, as in the other English-speaking colonies, 
was characterized by widespread experimentation 
with crops, with modifications of European farming 
practices, and with the development of the slave- 
plantation economy.' In most respects the State’s 
farming potential had been determined by 1783 
and the general pattern of its present-day agricul- 
ture fixed. Even in that day the farmers in the 
eastern third of the State tended to operate on a 
large scale, producing crops for a commercial 
market, whereas those in the middle and western 
parts of the State more often were engaged in 
small-scale, self-sufficing farming. 

In one significant respect, however, the colonial 
period was almost lacking in accomplishments. 
Scarcely any new tool or farming implement was 
added to those which the earliest settlers had 
brought from Europe. In fact, with the exception 
of a “machine,” similar to the horse-hoe, which was 
observed in use on a colonial North Carolina to- 
bacco farm,? the farmer’s implements were strik- 
ingly similar to those referred to in the treatises 
of Cato and Varro concerning the agriculture of 
ancient Rome.’ Despite the contrast in conditions 
under which farming was carried on in Europe 
and America, the colonial farmer continued to 
use implements with which he had been long 
familiar.‘ 

Every inventory of colonial implements included 
some of the following: augers, axes, chisels, ham- 
mers, wedges, saws, harrows, hoes, plows, spades, 


1 This article was presented at the session of the 
Agricultural History Society with the American Histor- 
ical Association at Boston on Dec. 30, 1949. 

2 American Husbandry, ed. by Harry J. Carman 
(New York, 1939), 249. 

3 [Fairfax Harrison, ed. and tr.], Roman Farm Man- 
agement: The Treatises of Cato and Varro Done into 
English ... (New York, 1913), 118-120. 

4 Jethro Tull’s horse-drawn seed drill has been cited 
as the only new implement invented in either England 
or America during the colonial period. Lyman Carrier, 
The Beginnings of Agriculture in America (New York, 
1923), 263. 
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shovels, picks, mattocks, sickles, scythes, reaping 
hooks, forks, flails, rakes, wheelbarrows, carts, 
and wagons.® There is considerable evidence that 
most farmers lacked some of these tools and that 
farming in colonia] America was carried on pri- 
marily with hand labor.® 

Skilled mechanics to reproduce implements and 
keep them in a good state of repair were scarce in 
the colony.’ The average farmer, therefore, lacking 


easy access to British sources of supply, was com- | 


pelled to rely upon his own craftsmanship to fulfill 
his requirements of implements. Consequently, 
his implements were usually inferior in quality and 
in number to those in use on European farms, 
This fact was remarked upon by visitors in colonial 
North Carolina.® 

Needless to say, farming in the colony was 
characterized by inefficiency and carelessness. Also, 
that the scarcity of good implements contributed 
to such a condition. Fields which were only 
scratched over, which were not provided with 
adequate drainage, and in which hardly any use 
was made of crop rotation or cover crops soon 
lost their productivity and top soil. Land was the 
abundant factor in the production process and 
was given very little intelligent attention. By 
1783, the practice of abandoning worn-out fields 
to grow up in bramble and briers had already 


5 Lewis Cecil Gray, History of Agriculture in th 
Southern United States to 1860 (Washington, 1933), 
1:194; and William H. Gehrke, “The Ante-Bellum 
Agriculture of the Germans in North Carolina,” 
Agricultural History, 9: 150-151 (July 1935). 

6 [Janet Schaw], Journal of a Lady of Quality ...i 
the Years 1774-1776, ed. by Evangeline Walker Andrews 


and Charles McLean Andrews (New Haven, 1921), f 
163; Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United } 
States to 1860, 1: 170, 365; W. Neil Franklin, “Agricul 


ture in Colonial North Carolina,” North Carolina 
Historical Review, 3: 559-560 (Oct. 1926). 


7 See the remarks of Bishop Spangenburg, a noted § 


visitor in the colony in 1752, as recorded in The Colonial 
Records of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1886-90), vol. 2. 

*For example, see the remarks in Janet Schaw, 
Journal of a Lady of Quality, 163. 
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marred the landscape. Perhaps North Carolina 
farmers were more negligent in these respects 
than others; for, by the end of the colonial period, 
North Carolina had acquired a reputation as the 
most backward, short-sighted, unintelligent, and 
unprogressive colony among the continental Eng- 
lish group in matters pertaining to agriculture. °® 

Unfortunately, independence of England 
brought little prospect of improvement in the 
status of North Carolina farmers or in the quality 
of their work. In fact, importation of farming 
implements from abroad became more difficult, 
and local sources of supply were slow to develop. 
Both farmers and planters were generally com- 
pelled either to make their own implements or to 
rely upon the small number of blacksmiths who 
were to be found in the State. 

The blacksmith became a particularly important 
member of the community and rendered invaluable 
service to the farming interests of the State by 
reproducing and repairing implements of all sorts. 
Some few acquired reputations for special skills, 
and their services were widely sought after.!° 
Most blacksmiths, however, engaged in a general 
sort of practice. John Morrison of Raleigh, for 
example, solicited business in repairing coaches, 
gigs, stages, and wagons and in “making and 
repairing patent ploughs, and all other kinds of 
farming tools, shoeing horses, &c.”!! Undoubtedly 
the work of such artisans varied widely in quality, 
and much of it was crude in appearance and in- 
efficient in operation. 

Charges for blacksmith hire or services were 
very reasonable. For example, a farmer of Orange 
County, had twenty-four charges made against 
him for blacksmithing during the year ending in 
July 1833, for such services as “pointing a shovel,” 
“refitting a spade handle,” “pointing a plow 
share,” “mending a clevis,” and “ironing single- 
tree,” for which the total charge was only $4.584.!” 
Also, frequent notations in ante-bellum plantation 
expense accounts of the item, “Blacksmith Hire,” 
may be seen for which the wage varied from $1 
to $1.50 per day." 


° American Husbandry, 248-259. 

The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, ed. by J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton (Raleigh, 1918-20), 1: 195. See also 
the advertisement of Robert Temple in the Raleigh 
Minerva, Sept. 17, 1807. 

" Raleigh Minerva, July 30, 1820. 

™ Burwell Benson Papers, Southern Historical Col- 
lection, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
“For an example of such entries, see the Norfleet 
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The planter was somewhat less dependent than 
the farmer upon his own exertions or those of a 
local blacksmith for his supply of implements. 
Having more funds usually and better trade con- 
nections with the more industrialized North, he 
was the first to learn of new implements and to 
import them into the State. Henry King Burgwyn, 
one of the leading planters in the State, for ex- 
ample, while on a visit to Boston in 1843 bought 
six large plows and six small ones which he shipped 
to his plantation in Northampton County." In 
such manner, the best implements of that day, 
such as the Dagon, Cary, and Freeborn plows, and 
the Hussey and McCormick reapers were intro- 
duced into the State. Once available, such imple- 
ments became the objects of much tinkering and 
modification by those who observed them in 
operation. 

Not even the planters, however, had an ade- 
quacy of tools and equipment for their farm work. 
This fact was strongly emphasized by the advo- 
cates of agricultural reform who began to make 
their voices heard in both State and Nation 
after about 1800. “I have known considerable 
planters,”’ wrote Charles Fisher of Rowan County, 
“instead of iron traces, make use of grapevines 
and hickory withes. What false economy! What 
miserable management!” Fisher, like most of the 
advocates of general agricultural reform, drew 
attention to the need for better farming imple- 
ments. “Examine the tools of the greater number 
of our planters,” he wrote, “and we need search 
for no other reason why our fields are only half 
cultivated.”® 

Agricultural societies, editors of farm journals 
and papers dealing with agricultural subjects, and 
progressive farmers al] added to the agitation for 
and interest in better farming implements. Stimu- 
lated by their encouragement and the great need 
for improvement, inventive minds were set to 
the problems with the result that many farming 
implements or machines were improved or in- 
vented. The trend toward improvement in this 
respect may be seen in all directions. Between 
1783 and 1860, more new implements were intro- 
duced into agriculture than had been done in the 


Diary, passim, Stephen Andrews Norfleet Papers, 
Southern Historical Collection, University of North 
Carolina. 

4 Henry King Burgwyn Papers, Southern Historical 
Collection, University of North Carolina. 

15 American Farmer, 3: 169-170 (Aug. 1823). 
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previous two thousand years. Also, many old 
implements were modified in a revolutionary man- 
ner. Never before had so much thought been 
given to the farmer and his problems. 

North Carolinians were alert to these develop- 
ments and had a significant part in bringing them 
about.!® Although too numerous to note in detail, 
some of these inventions deserve special mention. 
In 1803, G. F. Saltonstall became the first North 
Carolinian to secure a patent for a new agricultural 
device. His was for a saw gin. In 1817, a traveler 
through the Piedmont counties of Burke and 
Lincoln observed several corn pounding machines 
in operation. In function, this machine was identi- 
cal with the present-day gasoline or electrically 
driven hammer mill. Designed to crush both cob 
and grain for purposes of feeding cattle and hogs, 
it was ingeniously constructed for operation by 
water power. It was not patented, and the in- 
ventor is unknown.!? 

George W. Jeffreys, one of North Carolina’s 
most prominent advocates of agricultural reform, 
published a description in 1819 of a drill plow, a 
horse rake, and a seed coverer which he had de- 
signed, built, and was using in his planting in 
Person County. These implements were simple 
in design and could be easily reproduced by fol- 
lowing the instructions which he furnished.'* 

George W. B. Burgwin, of near Wilmington, 
described a horse-drawn seed coverer which he 
had made and was using in 1821 to cover his cotton 
as being superior to the hoe for that purpose and 
besides saved the work of six or eight hands.'® 

Ebenezer Pettigrew designed and made what 
he called a “mud machine” in the 1820s which 
he used in extensive dredging and land reclama- 
tion operations on his plantation in Tyrrell 
County.?° He also invented a power-driven corn 
sheller, which he did not patent, and which he 
refused to commercialize upon. Pettigrew had a 
tremendous advantage over the average planter 
in that he had harnessed the outflow of water from 


16 The original patent law of 1790 gave inventors 
who patented their ideas exclusive rights to their dis- 
coveries. For a chronology of major American inven- 
tions during 1790-1860, see Roger Burlingame, March 
of Iron Men (New York, 1938), 468-476. 

American Farmer, 2: 47-48 (May 1820). 

18 North Carolina Board of Agriculture, Report on 
the Geology of North-Carolina..., Part I, by Denison 
Olmsted (Raleigh, 1824), 83-84. 

19 American Farmer, 3: 156 (Aug. 1821). 

* The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, 1: 434-435. 
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Lake Phelps, on which his plantation was located, 
and was using water power in processing his 
harvests and in making and repairing his farm 
implements.”! 

One of the earliest diagrams of a farming imple- 
ment carried in an American agricultural journal 
was that of the “Carolina” plow, “newly invented 
or improved,” which appeared in the American 
Farmer in 1822. This plow was described by a 
contributor as being far superior to other popular 
models of the day. It was light, strong, could be 
built and repaired by a common smith, and only 
cost $5. Sheet iron was used in the construction 
of the moldboard.” Also in 1822, Joseph Dela- 
plane, an overseer by profession, reflected the 
increase of interest in deep plowing by inventing 
what he called a “substratum” plow. This imple- 
ment was described as being sturdy, inexpensive, 
and simple in design.” 

North Carolinians shared in the widespread 
efforts to produce satisfactory planters for cotton, 
corn, wheat, and other grains. Perhaps the best 
results were obtained by two carriage makers of 
Yanceyville who patented a “machine” for plant- 
ing cotton in 1841. This implement attracted con- 
siderable attention and favorable comment. ‘The 
merits of the machinery,” wrote the editor of one 
paper, “consists in its opening the furrow, sowing 
the seed, and covering it, which we .. . believe it 
does ... with as much ease, as simply ploughing 
a furrow.” This implement was designed in such 
a manner that it could also be easily converted to 
plant corn—either in drills or in checks. 

Gray Utley of Chapel Hill patented a straw 
cutter in 1845 which received much praise from 
the editor of one agricultural paper and other 
persons who examined it. This machine could be 
used to cut stalks as well as straw, cost from $12 
to $15, and was recommended as a “valuable 
invention.” 

Between 1850 and 1860, the most prosperous 
decade for ante-bellum North Carolina farmers, 
the number of inventions or improvements in 


*'For a good description of this plantation, see 


Edmund Ruffin in Farmer’s Register, 7: 698-703, 724 
733 (Nov., Dec. 1839). 

2 American Farmer, 4:31 (Apr. 1822). 

% Hillsboro Recorder, June 12, 1822, quoting the 
American Farmer. 

*% Tarboro Press, Feb. 6, 1841, quoting the Salis 
bury Carolina Watchman. 

25 North Carolina Farmer, 1: 143 (Nov. 1845). 
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farming implements was rapidly increased. In 
1850, Joel K. Holland of Washington patented a 
manure cart which could be used in distributing 
manures either broadcast or in drills, or as an all- 
purpose cart. Whitman Price of Wayne County 
invented a cotton thinner and cultivator which, 
according to an enthusiastic newspaper editor, 
“with one horse and hand, performs the labor of 
two horses, and six to eight hands.”** This machine 
was designed to plow the young cotton on both 
sides and thin it to the desired distance all in one 
operation. Price planned to sell county and State 
rights to produce this implement, but there is 
no evidence that he had any success in that direc- 
tion or that the machine received more than local 
interest. Price also patented a potato planting 
plow, a turn plow, and a cotton planter.?’ 

Implements which could be made, by adjust- 
ments, to serve a variety of purposes attracted a 
great deal of attention. W. E. Wyche of Granville 
County patented what he called a “mole plow,” 
which could be used in either shallow or deep 
plowing, siding, and listing.** Alexander Dixon 
and William B. Williams‘also patented all-purpose 
plows. Of the Williams’ implement, the editor of 
the North Carolina Planter wrote: “We are de- 
cidedly of the opinion that this is the best and 
cheapest plow in the state. It is eight plows in 
one... 759 

A corn-husking machine patented by F. M. 
Walker of Greensboro was described as “strong 
and simple and not liable to get out of repair.” 
With this machine, it was said, one man could 
husk from 35 to 40 barrels of corn in a day.*® 

Many improvements in implements and inven- 
tions of new ones were produced by North Caro- 
linians during the ante-bellum period which were 
never formally recorded in the United States 
Patent Office, but which were used in farming. 
From 1790, when the first patent law was passed, 
to 1850, 33 patents were issued to North Carolin- 
ians for inventions of agricultural implements and 
20 for implements or devices in the category: 
“Grinding mills and mill gearings, containing grain 
mills, mechanical movements and horsepowers.”** 

The progress of the agricultural reform move- 


* Tarboro Southerner, June 24, 1854. 
7 U.S. Patent Office, Report, 1854, 1860. 

8 Arator, 2:723 (Mar. 1857). 

® North Carolina Planter, 3: 358 (Nov. 1860). 
*° Tbid., 1: 1€0 (May 1858). 

“U.S. Patent Office, Report, 1849, 126. 
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ment, which was sweeping over the State in the 
1850s, was reflected by an increase in the number 
of patents issued. In all, North Carolinians se- 
cured patents in that decade for the following 
farm implements: 1 corn husker, 1 corn harvester, 
3 cottonseed planters, 1 cotton-thinning plow, 
1 cottonseed cleaning machine, 1 stalk cutter, 4 
straw cutters, 7 plows, 10 cultivators, 2 seed 
planters, 1 hillside plow, 3 sowing machines, 1 
harvesting machine, 1 thresher, 1 potato-planting 
plow, 1 wagon brake, 4 manure carts, 1 feeding 
apparatus for a grain thresher, 1 self-dumping 
truck, 1 marl lifting machine, 1 excavator, 1 
hand truck, 1 water wheel, 1 pump, 1 carriage 
spring, 1 hoof paring knife, and 1 machine for 
stuffing horse collars. In anticipation, perhaps, 
that such labor-saving devices would provide more 
leisure time for the farmers one ingenious North 
Carolinian secured a patent for a “self-waiting” 
table and another for a “ventilating” rocking 
chair.” 

Surprisingly, there is no evidence of attempts 
to produce any of these implements on a large 
scale; or that any inventor profited greatly from 
his invention. 

Agricultural reformers, societies, and editors of 
farm journals drew attention to the improvements 
being made in farming implements and strongly 
endorsed them for general use. Farm papers began 
to carry diagrams of new plows, carts, reapers, 
cultivators, horsepower machines, marl diggers, 
etc., accompanied by the enthusiastic endorse- 
ments of the editors.** Almost without exception, 
the economies which would result from invest- 
ments in improved implements were emphasized. 
The editors also sought to drive this lesson home 
by frequent quotation of what were called the 
“Fixed Facts of Agriculture.” The following are 
typical quotations: “Full complements of tools, 
and implements of husbandry, are intimately con- 
nected with the success of the husbandman”’; and 
“Capital is not only necessary to agricultural 
success, but can be as profitably used in farming, 
as in any other occupation.”™ 


32 Thid., 1850-1860, passim. 

33 Albert Lowther Demaree, The American A gricul- 
tural Press, 1819-1860 (New York, 1941), 46-47. For a 
good illustration of the type of support given a farm 
implement concern, see the editor’s remarks concerning 
the William H. Oliver and Co. of Newbern in the 
North Carolina Planter, 1:117 (Apr. 1858). 
* Farmer’s Journal, 1:132 (Aug. 1852). 
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In their zeal for the agricultural cause, editors 
often rendered a disservice by their too hasty or 
overly enthusiastic endorsements of new and un- 
tested implements. Such a practice was called 
“puffing.” The editor of the Tarboro Southerner, 
for example, said of a newly invented cultivator, 
being announced in his paper but which he had 
not seen: “It must be one of the most valuable 
labor-saving implements ever invented.”* Ed- 
mund Ruffin, in his Farmer’s Register, was far 
more restrained in this respect than most and 
exercised a helpful toning-down influence on his 
more gullible brethren.*® 

Henry King Burgwyn, one of North Carolina’s 
most successful planters and heaviest purchasers 
of farm implements and machinery, roundly con- 
demned the editors of farm papers for their ex- 
travagant praise “‘so often bestowed upon a worth- 
less implement.” Such extravagant praise, he said, 
would evoke from the farmer suspicion and an 
overly cautious attitude especially when he knew 
that the implement being praised was worthless. 
Burgwyn submitted for publication a long list of 
implements which he had used, calling each by 
name, indicating where he had gotten it, what it 
had cost, and giving his opinion of each. For ex- 
ample, he said of a horsepower wheat thresher, 
patented by Taplin and highly recommended by 
the American Agriculturist, which he had bought 
from E. Whitman and Company of Baltimore: 
“.. it was an unmitigated failure, often losing 
three days of time. . . .”, and 500 bushels of wheat 
were lost in trying to make it work. Burgwyn 
urged other farmers to “do their duty, and come 
out under their own signatures” with appraisals 
of the implements they were using. Although he 
was perhaps as free from sectional prejudice as 
any planter in North Carc'ina he accused Northern 
manufacturers of being careless as to quality in 
those implements produced for the Southern mar- 
ket.37 

Toward the end of the ante-bellum period, the 
enthusiasm with which new implements were an- 
nounced was less wholehearted, particularly if 


%5 Tarboro Southerner, June 24, 1854. 

36 For an example of Edmund Ruffin’s insistence that 
inventors and other promoters of new implements tell 
only the truth about their discoveries, see The Papers of 
Thomas Ruffin, 3: 52-53. 

* Tarboro Southerner, June 25, 1853, quoting the 
American Farmer. 
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the implement was of Northern or 
manufacture.** 

Agricultural reformers joined in attacking the 
farmers’ prejudices against innovations in agri- 
culture and in urging upon them the importance of 
having the best of implements. John Taylor of 


Caroline County, Virginia, who through his Arator 9 


exercised a strong influence on agricultural reform 
in North Carolina, referred to agricultural me. 


interest.*® General William R. Davie, who also 
served his State as a critic of her farming practices, 


chanics as one of the neglected phases of sf 


said that the evils in agriculture, such as 


in 1821, spoke of “the deficiency in our farming 
implements.” “It is as impracticable for the far- ? 
mer,” he said, 


and carts... 


The rather general neglect in the care and & 


maintenance of farming implements also came in} 


for a sound condemnation. Charles Fisher told} 
“In this particular, © 
the greater part of our farmers are culpably negli 9 
gent. Go to one of their farms, and you may see & 
a plough lying in this fence corner—in that a hoe; § 
here one thing, and there another.’’** To combat J) 
such carelessness, Fisher and other reformers em- § 


his Rowan County audience: 


phasized that the farmer should have a place for 
the care and safekeeping of all tools when not in 
se. “Have a place for every tool,” advised another 


writer, “and never leave one out of its place; or to 


go further, a place for everything and every-§ 
thing in its place.’”“* Such ideas were stressed in) 
all the farm papers and by the end of the ante é 
bellum period, tool houses and sheds had become 


common features of the better farmsteadings. 


Perhaps the most effective promotion given new 


38 Farmer’s Journal, 1:116-117 (July 1852). 


Farmer's Register, 8: 755-757 (Dec. 1840), quoting 


the Arator. 
49 American Farmer, 1: 218 (Oct. 1819). 
[bid., 3: 170 (Aug. 1821). 
“ Arator, 1:73 (June 1855). 
“8 American Farmer, 3:170 (Aug. 1821). 
“ North Carolina Planter, 1:32 (Jan. 1858). 
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“‘indis- | 
criminate and shallow ploughing” could not be | 
remedied until improvements had been made in ie 
farming implements.*® Charles Fisher, in an ad- © 
dress to the Rowan County Agricultural Society 7 


“as it is for the mechanic, to dof 
good work with bad tools.’ Paul C. Cameron § 
voiced a similar sentiment before the Orange q 
County Agricultural Society and urged: “Make © 
yourselves the owners of the best ploughs, teams, é 
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farming implements and machinery was accom- 
plished at the fairs which were sponsored in the 
State by various agricultural societies. Most of 
these societies had standing offers of premiums for 
the improvement of old implements or the inven- 
tion of new ones. Some like the Mecklenburg 
County Agricultural Society, prescribed that, in 
order to win the premium, the implement’s merit 
had to be demonstrated at the county fair.“ The 
first such exhibit held in the State was by the 
Rowan County society in 1821. Among the imple- 
ments exhibited at that fair were a homemade 
two-horse plow, described as of excellent work- 
manship, an Enfield plow, and a cotton cultivator. 
The latter attracted much attention and approval 
from the visitors. The premium committee com- 
mented that “much labor might be saved by the 
use of this implement in the cultivation of cotton 
1946 

The State fair, sponsored by the North Carolina 
Agricultural Society and held annually at Raleigh, 
beginning in 1853, offered sizeable premiums in 
each of the following classes of implements: plows, 
harrows, threshing machines, corn shellers, reapers, 
mowers, hand implements, carriages and wagons, 
farming and domestic tools, and saddlery. In 
1855, the general assembly began making annual 
appropriations to the premium fund. All rail- 
roads, except one, leading to Raleigh also offered 
free transportation for all exhibits to be shown at 
the fair. 

These inducements led to an increase in par- 
ticipation in that feature of the fair. In 1858, 
items were exhibited in each of the ten premium 
classes—many of which were manufactured in the 
State. The judges were particularly attracted to a 
cotton cultivator “about to be patented” by a 
resident of Edgecombe County.*? Of the imple- 
ments exhibited at the fair that year, one editor 


) wrote: “... we may say at none of the preceding 
» fairs has near so many articles, of our own state 


manufacture, been exhibited. Everything needed 
on a Farm, it seems to us, can be procured in our 
own state of our own manufacturers.’** At each 


“ Raleigh Standard, June 4, 1845. 

“Salisbury Western Carolinian, Oct. 23, 1821. 

North Carolina Planter, 1: 352-353 (Nov. 1858). 

* Tbid., 349. The U. S. Census of 1860, however, did 
not give North Carolina credit for having a single 
establishment producing shovels, spades, forks, hoes, 
scythes, and cotton gins! U. S. Census Office, 8th 
Census, 1860, Manufactures of the United States in 1860, 
cexvi, 
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succeeding fair the number and variety of imple- 
ments exhibited exceeded the record of the pre- 
vious year. 

To meet the increasing demand for more and 
better farm implements, several concerns were 
established in the State during the ante-bellum 
period which specialized in the manufacture of 
farm implements of nearly every sort. The cotton 
gin early attracted the interest of enterprizing 
craftsmen. In 1807, Robert Temple, of Rogers 
Cross Roads, located about 14 miles northeast of 
Raleigh, was engaged in making cotton ‘“ma- 
chines,” “constructed in the best manner, agreeable 
to Whitney’s Patent,” and selling them at a moder- 
ate price.*® By 1810, there were 739 cotton gins 
in operation in the State.®° It is probable that most 
of those were of local manufacture. Norfleet Tyer 
of Pitt County, Samuel D. Proctor of Wake 
County, and J. H. Thompson of Davidson County 
were other manufacturers of gins in the period.* 
Thompson also produced several kinds of plows, 
cultivators, and harrows and engaged in the gen- 
eral repair of implements. 

Although the demand for a plow factory was 
voiced early, no factory was established in the 
State until late in the period.*? Meantime most of 
the plows used were built by local blacksmiths or 
brought in from other States. In 1858, the War- 
renton Foundry was specializing in the manufac- 
ture of plows and was turning out forty each week. 
“Every part of the work,” wrote the editor of the 
North Carolina Planter, “is done on the spot... 
with all the advantages that steam-power, an 
excellent foundry, and skilful mechanics can pro- 

Most plants, equipped as well as the Warrenton 
Foundry, engaged in less specialized production. 
A machine shop was opened at Charlotte in 1858, 
for example, in which it was said anything could 
be made “from a steam engine to a horse shoe.’ 
In 1856, the Clarendon Iron Works in Wilmington, 
which had been producing farming implements, 
was purchased by A. H. Vanbokkelen who began 
soliciting orders for steam engines, “any power 


® Raleigh Minerva, Sept. 17, 1807. 

60 Raleigh Star, Feb. 21, 1811. 

5! Tarboro Press, June 2, 1838; Salisbury Carolina 
Watchman, Dec. 26, 1850. 

52 American Farmer, 3:53 (May 1821). 

53 North Carolina Planter, 1:387 (Dec. 1858). 

4 Ibid., 1:232 (July 1858), quoting the Charlotte 
Democrat. 
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or style,” sawmills, gristmills, flour mills, water 
wheels, rice-field pumps and engines, corn and 
cob crushers, rice threshers, cotton gins, gearings, 
boilers, and blacksmith work of all kinds.® At 
the State fair in 1860, a similar concern, Frercks 
and Raeders, had on exhibit cultivators, plows, 
corn shellers, seed sowers, horsepower machines, 
threshers, separating and cleansing machines, and 
tobacco presses and fixtures which had been made 
in their foundry and machine shop at Salisbury.®® 
Businesses engaged in the manufacture of car- 
riages, harness, and weeding hoes were operated 
at Fayetteville, Tarboro, and Greensboro, re- 
spectively, in the decade of the fifties.®” 

Out-of-state producers of farming implements 
recognized early the advantage of either selling 
patent rights which would permit the manufacture 
of their implements in North Carolina, or of 
designating agents to promote the distribution of 
their products in the State. In either case, the 
interest of the reading public was cultivated by 
advertisements which began to occupy more and 
more space in newspapers and agricultural journals. 
Gavin Alves, for example, purchased in 1807 
the patent rights to a corn shelling machine for 
distribution in Orange and Chatham counties. 
Alves, in his advertising, addressed himself to those 
planters “to whom the saving of time and labor is 
of importance,” and presumed that they would 
buy the machine, “as few will wish to employ a 
whole day in what may be accomplished in an 
hour.””°8 

The sale of reapers, threshers, and horsepower 
machines, which were invented and gradually 
improved after about 1830, was promoted in the 
State by agents. Harman’s threshing machine was 
one of the first to attract general interest. By 1833, 
three men had bought the patent rights for that 
machine and were engaged in its sale in the eastern 
part of State.5® In 1844, William J. McElroy of 
Davie County announced that he was sole agent 
in the State for William Kirkpatrick’s “Portable 
Horse Power and Threshing Machine.” This ma- 
chine was offered for $150 delivered at Fayette- 


Tarboro Soudherner, Jan. 5, 1856. 

56 North Carolina Planter, 3:358 (Nov. 1860). 

5? Tarboro Press, Apr. 21, 1851, quoting the Fayette- 
ville Observer; Tarboro Southerner, July 15, 1855; North 
Carolina Planter, 1:95 (Mar. 1858). 

8 Raleigh Minerva, June 4, 1807. 

5 Tarboro Press, June 2, 1838. 
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ville or $170 delivered at his residence.*® John 
A. Boyden of Salisbury secured the agency in 
western North Carolina for Hussey’s reaper and 
mowing machine, which was one of the most satis- 
factory implements of its type. Hussey visited 
Davidson County and demonstrated his machine 
on the farm of Doctor William R. Holt, one of 
his satisfied customers and later president of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Society. The machine 
cut the grain as fast as nine or ten hands could 
bind it.*! The editor of a local paper witnessed the 
demonstration and confessed to his readers that 
“.. though somewhat given to doubting new 
things ourselves, we cannot doubt, in this case, the 
evidence of our eyes.”®* Henry King Burgwyn, who 
together with his brother, Thomas Pollock Bur- 
gwyn, produced in Northampton County perhaps 
the largest small grain crops in the eastern United 
States in the 1850s, spoke of the Hussey reaper as 
“the greatest boon to the Farmer they have 
had for years, in appliances of agriculture.” 
Burgwyn had used McCormick’s reaper but con- 
sidered it “a miserable failure.” He and his brother 
maintained a supply of fifteen reapers to harvest 
their crops. 

Although manufacturers of farming implements 
continued to market their products through agents 
located in the State, implement supply houses were 
set up toward the end of the ante-bellum period in 
all the leading towns. Through advertising in local 
papers, participation in agricultural fairs, and 
by other means they brought their wares to the 
attention of the public. The William H. Oliver and 
Company, located in Newbern, for example, got 
out a catalog in 1858 in which engravings of their 
stock were carried. Among the items offered for 
sale were a large variety of plows, straw and corn- 
stalk cutters, corn shellers, harrows, cultivators, 
rice mills, crushers, horse powers, cotton gins, 
reapers, mowers, threshers, smut cleaning ma- 
chines, and portable sawmills.™ 

From the above, one might be inclined to con- 
clude that ante-bellum North Carolina farmers 
were adequately supplied with the most up-to-date 
farming implements. Unfortunately, such was not 
the case. The supply of good sturdy implements 


6 Salisbury Carolina Watchman, June 1, 1844. 

$1 Tbid., May 31, 1855. 

® Tbid., June 21, 1855. 

Tarboro Southerner, June 25, 1853, quoting the 
American Farmer. 

* North Carolina Planter, 1:117 (Apr. 1858). 
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from all sources was never adequate. Also, the 
forces of conservatism, prejudice, ignorance, su- 
perstition, and the lack of enlightened self-interest 
persisted in the population and continued to 
retard general agricultural reform. It was no mere 
happen-so that Frederick Law Olmsted, who trav- 
eled through the State in the 1850s, found a North 
Carolinian farming with what Olmsted called “a 
most absurd little plow”; or that Edmund Ruffin 
found some of the best farmers and largest wheat 
growers in the State harvesting crops of as much 
as 5,000 bushels with a sickle. Most North Carolina 
farmers were using just such implements.© “We 
go on in the habits and with the ploughs of the 
first settlers,” wrote Charles Fisher, “regardless 
of what is passing around us in the way of im- 
provement. ... Nothing so retards the progress of 


85 Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey in the Sea- 
board Slave States, with Remarks on Their Economy 
New York, 1865), 320-321; Edmund Ruffin, A gricul- 
tural, Geological, and Descriptive Sketches of Lower 
North Carolina and the Similar Adjacent Lands (Raleigh, 
1861), 85. 
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inprovement as prejudices, and the attachment to 
old habits.”® “Alpha” of Edgecombe County, 
where perhaps the State’s best farming was being 
done, lamented in 1853 that the farmers had no 
implements “but the crudest, and that is kept 
prostrate by importations of trashy productions 
of northern workshops.”’®? 

Notwithstanding the fact that many inferior 
and outmoded implements were continued in use 
in North Carolina agriculture, the better farmers 
of the State were alert to the improvements being 
made and were improving their farming by using 
the best of implements. This is particularly true 
of the last years of the ante-bellum period. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, the rate of increase in the 
capital invested in farming implements and ma- 
chinery in North Carolina was greater than for 
the Nation at large. North Carolinians were using 
more and better farming implements than ever 
before. Prejudice against innovations was gradually 
overcome and the foundation established for a 
widespread acceptance of the new devices. 


66 American Farmer, 3:170 (Aug. 1821). 
87 Farmer’s Journal, 1:211 (Oct. 1853). 


THE CAPRON MISSION AND THE COLONIZATION OF HOKKAIDO, 1868-1875 


JOHN A. HARRISON 
Department of History, University of Florida, Gainesville 


Introduction.* For centuries prior to 1868, Japan 
had laid claim to the island groups north of the 


* This article is a précis of several chapters in the 
author’s book, The Japanese Northern Frontier (Gaines- 
ville, University of Florida Press, 1951). A related but 
condensed version of the article was presented under 
the title, “The Introduction of American Farming 
Methods into Nineteenth-Century Japan,” at the 
session of the Agricultural History Society with the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Apr. 19, 1951. Because of the general nature of 
the article and the omission of much clarifying detail, no 
documentation has been indicated. 

The basic sources in English are the two manuscripts, 
Memoirs of Horace Capron (2 v., n.p., n.d.), and Edwin 
Dun’s Reminiscences of Nearly Half a Century in 
Japan (n.p., n.d.), in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library; Merritt Starr, “General Horace 
Capron, 1804-1885,” Illinois State Historical Society, 
Journal, 18: 259-349 (1925); and Reports and Official 
Letters to the Kaitakushi, by Horace Capron and his 


main Japanese island of Honshu—the islands of 
Hokkaido and Saghalien and the Kuriles chain. 
But, during those centuries, Japan had never really 


The basic sources in Japanese are: Dajokan Nisshi 
(Gazette of the Council of State); [shin Nisshi (Restor- 
ation Gazette, v. 1-10, Shizuoka and Tokyo, 1932-33); 
Hokkaido Shi Kaitakushi Hensan (History of Hokkaido 
Compiled by the Colonial Bureau, Tokyo, 1884); 
Tanimura Issa, Kepuron Shogun (General Capron, 
Tokyo, 1937); and Takakura Shinichiro, Hokkaido 
Takushoku Shi (History of the Colonization of Hok- 
kaido, Sapporo, 1947). 

Three interesting general works are: Thomas W. 
Blakiston, Japan in Yezo, A Series of Papers Descriplive 
of Journeys Undertaken in the Island of Yeso at Intervals 
Between 1862 and 1882 (Yokohama, 1883); Alfons 
Schienpflug, “Die Japanische Kolonisation in Hok- 
kaido,” Mitteilungun der Gesselschaft fiir Erdekumde zu 
Leipzig, 43: 33-88 (1935); T. Uehara, “Das Kolonial- 
milizsystem in Japan,” Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft, 
Zeitschrift fiir Agarpolitik und internationale Land- 
wirtschaft, n.f., 5: 605-629 (Berlin, 1927). 
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explored, governed, or exploited the area, content- 
ing itself with propinquity as its chief claim. This 
claim was to be invalidated by the advance of the 
Russian frontier in the Northeast Pacific area and 
by Russian settlements on Kamchatka, Saghalien, 
and the Okhotsk coast. 

Early in the nineteenth century, Japan came to 
realize that these islands constituted the northern 
gate of her homeland and that if they fell under 
foreign domination they could constitute a per- 
petua] noose around the neck of the Japanese 
Empire. The disintegrating government of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns could do little to arrange a 
settlement with Russia over the delimitation of 
the common frontier in the northern seas although 
a half-hearted attempt was made to colonize the 
island of Hokkaido. 

It was generally realized that a solution of the 
frontier problem lay in an effective colonization of 
that area which was popularly termed Hokumon 
Sayaku (the Key to the Northern Gate), but that 
solution would have to wait until a new govern- 
ment was formed in Japan. This new government 
which took power in 1868 assumed the old problem 
of defending, settling, and exploiting the frontier. 
It created a bureau of government specifically to 
colonize and administer Hokkaido which was 
known as the Kaitakushi or colonial office; it gave 
the Kaitakushi full political power, military au- 
thority, and financial support; and it called in an 
American agricultural mission to administer the 
situation. This article is concerned with the settle- 
ment of Japan’s northern frontier in the late 
nineteenth century and with the role of the Ameri- 
can mission. 

When the new government directed its attention 
to the northern areas, it found, thanks to past 
regimes, an area sparsely colonized but with a 
prosperous fishing trade and a few farms in the 
interior. One of the first acts of the council of state 
was to select a man of vigor and drive who would 
carry out its demands. Kuroda Kiyotaka, a young 
samurai of proven ability and loyalty was picked 
as executive director. A man of zeal, drive, and 
imagination, Kuroda was faced with a monu- 
mental task. The Japanese knew no modern agri- 
cultural techniques; they had long forgotten the 
art of breaking new land; their mining and lumber- 
ing methods were primitive. 

Kuroda turned to the United States for help 
for three main reasons. Meteorological conditions 
on the frontier and in the northeastern United 
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States were the same; America led the world in the 
use of farm machinery; the United States was 


isolated from any international controversy, es- 
pecially with Russia. 

Kuroda was given imperial authority to 
negotiate with the United States Government for 
the services of anyone he wanted. Arriving in 
Washington in the fall of 1870, he conferred with 
President Grant and Commissioner of Agriculture 
Horace Capron. None of the candidates brought 
forward satisfied the Japanese director, and finally 
Grant suggested that Capron take the position. 
Kuroda was delighted, and after some hesitation 
Capron accepted—on his own terms—of which the 
main ones were a free hand, responsibility only to 
the Emperor, and the right to select his assistants. 

Capron arrived in Japan in the fall of 1871 with 
his mission. The foundation for his work was laid 
by a field team that he had sent to the frontier to 
survey its climate, timber, waterpower, soil, and 
mines. Based on these findings and without ever 
having seen the area, he made an enthusiastic 
recommendation on its possibilities to the Japanese 
government. These statements were not rashly 
made, however, for the American mission head had 
been aware of the dangers before him. One extreme 
was to shock the Japanese by “extravagant” 
schemes “involving the expenditures of vast sums 
of money beyond their means”; the other was to 
disappoint them by failing to comprehend the 
magnitude of the work before the mission and 
“thus throw a wet blanket over their aspirations.” 
The council of state accepted the proposals. In 
the spring of 1871 the colonial bureau was set up 


in the capital city of Sapporo, and the northern ff 
frontier was turned over to the American agricul J 


tural mission. 

The Colonization of the Frontier. By far the 
most important goal anticipated by the mission 
was an increase in the farm population of 
Hokkaido. The mission was to endeavor to create 
conditions favorable for settlement and to see that 
settlement took place. 


Previous Japanese efforts to settle this frontier 


area had failed. Originally aboriginal resistance J 


had prevented settlement of the interior lowlands. 
When that resistance was finally broken, the clan 


which held the frontier in fief made it a policy to F 


forbid penetration of the interior in order to pre 
serve their income from the aboriginal trade. The 
Shogunate had been more intent upon establishing 
subsidized garrisons than in encouraging inde 
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pendent farming communities. When the 
Kaitakushi took over the frontier, its main diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that there was not a sufficient 
population pressure in Japan to force a stream of 
emigrants north to the frontier. 

The colonial office started by setting up immi- 
gration and land laws designed to encourage the 
maximum settlement. In 1869 two general classes 
were recognized. Those who came to the frontier 
voluntarily were separated, in treatment, from 
those who came under government subsidy. The 
main source was landless peasants, the only class 
with a desire to emigrate, and by accepting them 
the Kaitakushi placed itself under a heavy financial 
burden. This was recognized by the foreign ad- 
visers at the time. One of them, Benjamin Lyman, 
pointed out that “. .. the same expense layed out 
in roads, schools and such public improvements 
would probably attract a much larger, wholly 
voluntary immigration, which would entail no 
unusual responsibilities upon the Kaitakushi.” 

Since most of the immigrants were subsidized, 
the budgetary troubles of the colonial government 
became considerable, and after a shaky start 
generous benefits were rigidly restricted, being 
replaced by a lump-sum money grant. But when 
these benefits were restricted, the plans for im- 
migration became unworkable for, after the initial 
voluntary immigration had exhausted itself, the 
government found itself compelled, if it wanted to 
populate the island, to subsidize almost every 
immigrant. Yet, at the same time, it could not 
afford to continue this financial drain. 

Therefore the free-land policy was dropped in 
1870 and replaced by a land act that established 
prices per acre, depending upon locale and soil. 
Anyone could buy up to 85 acres providing he 
put his land into cultivation within a period of 10 
to 25 years from the date of purchase. The nominal 
prices set by this act were softened by granting the 
free use of farming machinery, free housing, and a 
capital loan for seeds and fertilizer. However, 
Japanese were loath to set up homes in an area 
that everyone knew was a zone of deportation for 
criminals and political exiles, and in the second 
place the free housing consisted of ‘‘miserable struc- 
tures impossible for people not used to living in a 
cold climate.” Finally, the Kaitakushi, under the 
peculiar impression that there might not be enough 
land to go around, assigned the poorest lands, on 
the periphery of the fertile lowlands, to the original 
settlers and reserved the best lands as an induce- 
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ment for potential followers of the original settlers. 
Thus, instead of the firstcomers to Hokkaido being 
examples of success to the people in Japan, they 
were “miserable ...shriveled and ague shaken, 
dying with rust....” Capron argued violently 
against this practice: “The policy of trying to 
force settlement beyond the reach of every neces- 
sity and convenience of life, and to places where 
even ... good fresh air is denied, I cannot under- 
stand. If, as was suggested by one of the Japanese 
officers, it be from fear that if the more desirable 
lands are first occupied it will be difficult to induce 
...setilement [here] it is a great mistake.... 
Nothing could be more detrimental to the work of 
the Kaitakushi than the reports which must go 
back from these people to their friends and rela- 
tives in other parts of Japan.” 

The general result of these original land and 
immigration policies was what might have been 
expected. Starting with settlers of the poorest 
class who, driven from their homes by hunger, 
existed from hand to mouth, there grew up in 
Hokkaido not villages of pioneers clearing the 
land but conglomerations of inept peasants who, 
scrabbling for food, were merely drifting under 
the guardianship of the colonial office. These people 
lived on their government rice rations until they 
ran out. When that happened they migrated to 
the coasts to work for the fishing masters. In this 
lay one of the causes of the failure of settlement. 
The coastal areas were not fully settled. This 
meant that the hinterland had no real market to 
which it could sell or ship its produce, and, more 
important, it meant that a continual development 
of the coast was taking place parallel with the 
attempted development of the interior. The coastal 
fisheries could always use labor, and since they 
paid well for a full season, they drained off, as a 
labor force, those very people whom the Kaitakushi 
went to so much expense and trouble to send to 
Hokkaido as farmers. 

The first significant change in frontier policy 
came from the urging of the Americans who, using 
as an example the Trans-Mississippi West, advo- 
cated voluntary settlement on liberal terms on the 
basis of a homestead and pre-emption act. Alien 
as the concept of homesteading was to the 
Japanese, this advice was acted upon in the land 
laws of 1872. Basically these laws remained in 
force until 1886 and provided: 1, The offer for sale 
of land in Hakkaido that was not already under 
cultivation; 2, Land already in cultivation to be 
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tax exempt for seven years; and 3, All land taken 
to be cleared within a period of years commen- 
surate with local difficulties or to revert to the 
Kaitakushi. 

No title to land went with a sale. All land be- 
longed to the colonial office, which was, in essence, 
paying a subvention for the cultivation of its lands. 
There were no standard boundaries or allotments. 
The Kaitakushi issued to each applicant the 
amount of land which it thought he could clear, 
and, although he “‘bought” the land, the immigrant 
was actually only paying a land rent. The practice 
of withholding good land was continued by the 
officials and their friends who bought tracts of 
fertile land and let them lie idle until they could be 
sold at high prices. Although the American ad- 
visers advocated taxing noncultivated land as a 
measure against speculation it was not done. 

Nevertheless, there was still a great amount of 
unclaimed land in Hokkaido, and the Kaitakushi 
set out in 1873 to attract entrepreneurs as well as 
farmers. In that year anyone who wished to start 
in the fishing, mining, or stock farming industries 
was given the needed land. In that same year the 
maximum land allotment to farmers was restricted 
to 100,000 tsubo (66 acres) in recognition of the 
fact that the claimants were from the class of 
small landholders. The advantages to be derived 
from these generous provisions were promptly 
negated by setting up, among the colonists, a sys- 
tem of liability by association similar to the historic 
Gonin-gumi. 

By this system, designed to insure a maximum 
of labor utilization, the colony of Hokkaido became 
akin to a prison work farm and far removed from 
the happy picture of free pioneers as envisaged by 
the Americans. Five settlers formed a unit to work 
together as if they were a family. An inspector, 
appointed by the Kaitakushi, supervised the work 
of five such groups, with disciplinary power to 
enforce the rules and regulations. The working day 
was set at 10 hours, 7:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., with 
6 rest days a month. No person could leave his 
place of residence without a permit. A record of 
each person’s work was kept, and cultivation 
bonuses were withheld if it was considered that 
the quality of work performed was poor. 

It seems evident, from the foregoing, that an 
activity like the pioneering of new land, which 
demands great individuality and flexibility, was 
sometimes, with the best of intentions, being 
smothered in a regime of laws administered by a 
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network of regulations, the metsuke or overseeing 
tradition as evidenced in the inspectors-general, 
all these were in the Japanese tradition. The 


wonder is that so much was accomplished despite } 


these obstacles. 
However, no amount of incentives and regula- 
tions could have substituted for such basic things 


as a road system needed to penetrate the interior, 

The colonization scheme never realized its aims § 

primarily because no effective transportation sys- [ 


tem was ever developed. The rudimentary road 
system was, in effect, an embargo upon the island’s 
products while, at the same time, freight charges 
doubled the price of necessities. 

Many of the mistakes made were compounded 
by the Restoration tendency to monopolize the 
main factors of the economy. If we assume that 
the most essential point in the successful develop- 
ment of a frontier is the creation of a cheap and 
effective transportation system, then the corollary 
to this assumption is that the Kaitakushi would 
do all in its power to build such a system. Yet the 
Kaitakushi, which controlled customs duties, 
charged imposts ranging from 400 to 500 percent 
greater than similar charges elsewhere in Japan 
This ruled out cheap transportation and raised 
the cost of living in Hokkaido to about three times 
that in Japan, and in so doing, “The Kaitakushi 
has tied itself up . . . and closed the doors upon all 
immigration which was the whole object and aim 
of the Japanese Government in creating this 
Department. It has effectively embargoed the 
Island.” 

The general result of the police regulations and 
the commercial policy of the colonial bureau was 
such a diminution in the stream of emigration that 
a new revision of the laws was made in 1874. In 
that year settlers were permitted to return, for 
short periods, to their homeland, providing their 
acres were worked by a substitute. An emigrant 
who desired to leave Hokkaido permanently was 
allowed to do so providing he yielded to the 
Kaitakushi his land, plus two-thirds of the sub- 
sidies that he had received. In order to assure this 
repayment his relatives, wherever they lived, had 
to assume his obligations. 

In addition the tax policy was altered in 1874. 
The recommendations of the Americans had been 
that the Kaitakushi should meet the expenses of 
the grand experiment rather than taxing the ex- 


bureaucracy out of all proportion to the task. The f 
overloaded bureaus, the centralized control, the | 
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periment to meet the expenses of the Kaitakushi. 
This meant no taxation of crops and land for the 
benefit of the government. Therefore, in line with 
this, a policy of free land free of taxes was in- 
stituted in 1874 with the sole provision that the 
land had to be put into cultivation within three 
years. The seed and rice subsidies were again given, 
and after this year the Kaitakushi made a practice 
of writing off debts when it became obvious that 
many settlers would be unable to repay the govern- 
ment. Despite the generosity of this final alteration 
the fact remains that agricultural settlement was a 
failure. While the reasons were not entirely the 
fault of the colonial bureau, yet it must bear the 
responsibility of imposing upon the settlement of 
the frontier a too rigid and overzealous pattern. 
More significant as evidence of poor results is the 
small amount of land placed under cultivation 
during the colonial period. Between 1869 and 1881, 
only 25,150 acres of arable land were cleared or 
less than 1 percent of the area of Hokkaido. 

Of equal importance was the failure to replace 
rice with wheat and maize in order to insure a 
steady food supply for Hokkaido. Of the two basic 
principles laid down by the American mission, one 
—voluntary immigration—has already been 
sketched. The other was that the frontier must 
become self-sufficient in food. To this end a change 
in food habits was needed. Rice is the least nutri- 
tive and most expensive of cereal grains. It was 
prohibitively expensive to import sufficient rice 
into Hokkaido, and the price of rice ran the econ- 
omy. The plains area of the island was adaptable 
to wheat farming. In the past colonization in 
Hokkaido had always been hindered by a belief 
that rice would grow only in certain areas of the 
southerumost Oshima peninsula. This was an 
enormous barrier since the Japanese peasant would 
not settle where he could not grow crops with 
which he was familiar. But the hoped-for cereal 
supplements never materialized. Rice was never 
superseded as a staple. The sole criterion of the 
utility of a given tract of land was still its capacity 
to grow rice. In addition the fertility of the soil 
had been overrated for it was found necessary to 
use fertilizer with every crop. 

However, few of the failures experienced can be 
attributed to the food problem. The rigidity of 
the land policy and the sale for profit of land 
which had cost the government nothing lay at the 
bottom. Added to this was a dislike on the part of 
the Japanese for leaving their homes in the main 
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islands. There was no denying the severity of the 
winters which turned Hokkaido into a one-crop 
country, whereas in Japan the winter seasonal 
slack was taken up by public works. A great de- 
terrent to settlement was the actual hardship 
encountered in this new land as contrasted to the 
El Dorado promises of the agents of the 
Kaitakushi. It is true that from the efforts of the 
70,000 immigrants and the pre-Kaitakushi popu- 
lation of 130,000, flourishing towns and villages 
grew, but they were almost all fishing or trading 
centers. Against these settlements must be 
balanced the melancholy series of subsidized agri- 
cultural settlements which were described by 
Capron in these words: “‘One of those spasmodic 
efforts to build a town, which I have frequently 
run upon in my rides, but having nothing to sup- 
port it beyond the expenditure of Government 
money, has suddenly arrived at the acme of its 
existence and will be left to rot down with many 
others of the same character.” 

The American Mission. The preceding pages 
have briefly sketched the most important aspect 
of the colonial period in Hokkaido without refer- 
ence to administrative policy and personnel. It 
was felt that the colonization aspect could be better 
presented if separated from the nexus of political 
intrigue, financial chicanery, maladministration, 
and constant opposition that marked the role of 
Hokkaido and the colonial bureau during the Re- 
construction. 

No better and no worse than any other bureau of 
the Japanese government, the Kaitakushi was 
subject to severe criticism from both foreigners 
and Japanese during its existence. A casual read- 
ing of these critiques without reference to the 
mode of government in Japan after 1869, or with 
no understanding of the intense personal enmities 
that motivated the attacks, would leave one with 
the impression that the Kaitakushi was the very 
apogee of bureaucratic graft and inefficiency. In 
fact, the colonial bureau merely partook of the 
character of its creator, the Restoration govern- 
ment, which raised bureaucratic oligarchy to a 
degree of authority with which the Shogunate can 
hardly be compared. Under the Japanese tradition, 
as it burgeoned during the Meiji regime, affairs of 
state were the concern of only the government, 
and the disbursement of public funds was not 
governed by any of the ordinary rules of business 
honesty. Operating in such a milieu, it is a wonder 
that the colonial bureau, constantly short of funds 
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and operating on the periphery of the empire, was 
as successful as it was. 

The American mission was the brains and hands 
of the colonial bureau, and that mission began to 
quarrel before it was clear of San Francisco. The 
first arguments broke out over matters of salary, 
for there was a great discrepancy in the pay of the 
various members of the mission, ranging from the 
$10,000 in gold per year paid to Capron and the 
$6,000 to $8,000 per year paid to his top assistants, 
to the outrageously low pay the junior staff men 
were receiving. 

Capron’s position in Japan was a very difficult 
one. Sixty-seven years of age when he took the 
post, he left behind him a long and honorable 
career to brave the perils of a wild area where his 
great responsibilities depended upon the adultera- 
tions of successively more incompetent inter- 
preters. At the start he was faced with the defection 
of members of his original staff whom, he thought, 
by misjudgment and self-seeking were attempting 
to wreck the mission. 

Capron had sent Thomas Antisell to Hokkaido 
in the winter of 1871-72 to report on the climate 
and prospects of the island, and Antisell had re- 
ported Hokkaido as “‘sub-frigid” and “Siberian.” 
Since these findings were in line with what the 
Japanese tended to think of Hokkaido, and since 
they paralleled the opinions of the young but 
influential Asiatic Society of Japan, the results of 
abiding by Antisell’s opinions “would have sealed 
the .. . development and settlement of this Island 
for an indefinite time.” The Asiatic Society’s inter- 
pretation of the climate of Hokkaido was based 
on the various trips taken by English adventurers 
in the northern coastal waters, and it is not alto- 
gether improbable that the British attitude was 
swayed by the findings of previous Englishmen 
that Hokkaido was the most desirable naval sta- 
tion England could find in the Northeast Pacific. 

It was this question of a viable climate that con- 
tinually plagued the mission. It was claimed that 
Capron suppressed Antisell’s report because he 
did not agree with it. Capron retorted that 
Antisell’s report on a “Siberian” climate also 
embodies notices of plants that grew only in tem- 
perate zones. Both Antisell and the Asiatic Society 
claimed that maize would not grow in Hokkaido. 
In 1872 the first crop of maize came through 
“splendidly.” 

The introduction of any new plant to Hokkaido 
was met with the claim that it would not thrive 
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there. The answer was the fact that new plants did 
thrive. Despite crop successes, the Tokyo Nichi 
Nichi carried stories as late as 1875, denigrating 
the climate and resources of Hokkaido. Capron 
laid the inspiration for these reports to the British 
and to those Japanese who “continue so long a 
time in ignorance of a portion of their domain, 
which is neither so remote as to be difficult of 
access, nor so valueless as to justify neglect.” 

As a matter of record the climate of Hokkaido 
is similar to that of the northeastern United States 
with an annual mean temperature of 55 degrees in 
the lowlands, very little fog, and a warm summer. 
There had been a meteorological station at Hako- 
date, run by the Russians, since they had estab- 
lished their consulate there, and if the parties to 
this dispute had bothered, as Capron did, to consult 
its findings, much of this picayunish squabbling 
would have been avoided. 

Capron also acted as chief apologist for the 
Kaitakushi against all comers. When the Japanese 
vernacular press accused him of such things as 
spending Japanese gold and failure to improve the 
breed of horses, he lay the charges to the influence 
of the English language press which, he said, 
should know better. When the Japan Mail stated 


that the colonization scheme had “no more root | 


than an artificial flower” and laid the blame on 
the American advisers, Capron rebutted by de- 
manding why, of all government departments, the 
Kaitakushi was always singled out for attack. It 
had, he said, spent less money than any other 
bureau in the governme1.t (all of which had foreign 
advisers), and it was developing the frontier from 
a worthless encumbrance into a national asset. 
This running battle of words, this niggling and 
backbiting feud, had at the core the very serious 
fact that there was maladministration in the 
colonial bureau. As this increased the Americans 
found themselves in the peculiar position of de- 
fending the Kaitakushi publicly while at the same 
time opposing its officials from within. Capron 
and the other experts, found that, more and more, 
they were working in the dark. There was a lack of 
candor on the part of the officers of the colonial 
bureau, and the Americans found themselves ex- 
cluded from all information touching the plans of 
operation. Capron epitomized the situation when 
he wrote: “To this day I do not know, neither do 
I know anyone who does know, the amount ap- 
propriated for this department, either in the gross, 
or to be expended in detail for any of its opera- 
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tions.” The mission staff felt that although they 
were constantly subject to interviews on every 
aspect of colonization and development there was 
no reciprocity in giving information. When the 
time came for them to ask questions, “[at] that 
moment pressing business demands attention and 
the interview is closed.” This reached a stage 
where Capron felt obliged to refuse advice to the 
Kaitakushi unless the situation was remedied. 

The Americans tended to feel that the cause of 
lack of cooperation lay in the supreme overcon- 
fidence of the Japanese. As stated by Capron, 
“Their native feeling of superiority over all other 
people, their unbounded conceit and confidence 
in their own ability to comprehend at a glance 
the full scope and meaning of every plan or sugges- 
tion that emanates from their foreign advisors.” 
At the core of this facade of confidence on the part 
of the officials was the refusal of the Japanese 
government to “... admit any innovation... un- 
less . . . [they] bring it forth to their fellow country- 
men as a new and original idea. If they could build 
... behind a screen and bring it out fresh to the 
public eye as their own idea they could do it from 
the plans and specifications laid before them, but 
they will never do it with anyone looking at them.” 

But even with the best intentions it would have 
been hopeless toexpect efficiency from the bureauc- 
racy, for that group was largely composed of 
former samurai who regarded their posts as 
sinecures; and indeed, the creation of sufficient 
posts to occupy these gentry was not an unmixed 
blessing for the new government. These men were 
the bane of the mission. They interfered with 
everything. They used public monies for their own 
interest. They caused already tight budgets to 
swell to the bursting point. They added unneces- 
sary personpel to every project. They looked down 
on all foreigners. They busied themselves where 
they were not wanted. According to Capron, “‘No 
sooner is anything started and fairly got underway 
than an important Jackanapes of a Yakonan makes 
his appearance and takes charge... whereas if 
the matter could be left with the far more intelli- 
gent and less conceited coolies all would go on well 
enough.” 

Capron larded his diary with numerous ex- 
amples of these conditions. At the Nainai experi- 
mental farm there was one supervisor to every 
laborer. At the salmon fisheries at Ishikari there 
was, Capron sardonically estimated, one official to 
every ten salmon netted. The great revenue of the 
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fisheries was swallowed up by an army of officials. 
Everything was weighted down with “the creation 
of sinecure positions for their idle [bureaucrats].” 
The English consul at Hakodate reported that 
there were more officials than workmen at the new 
Muroran shipyards. 

Obliged to work within the amounts appropri- 
ated the Americans found themselves handicapped 
not only by inadequate revenues but by the ten- 
dency of officials to spend money appropriated for 
a specific project on something altogether different. 
The tannery built at Hakodate had to import 
hides from Australia because Hokkaido produced 
only deer hide and that of poor quality. Foreign 
adventurers made a good thing out of these officials 
and made great profit from selling worthless ma- 
terial to the Japanese. ‘‘Like children with a rattle 
...they could be abstracted and led off from 
their legitimate work ... by every foreign tramp 
who had a penny to make.” At Nainai the money 
appropriated for agricultural purposes was spent 
for spacious quarters for the eighteen officials who 
supervised the eighteen laborers. 

Despite the unintentionally comic nature of 
some of these incidents, it must be remembered 
that the American mission were basically re- 
sponsible for the planning and implementation of 
the colonization of the frontier. The staff soon dis- 
covered that a simple refusal to follow their advice 
was not only hampering the work for which they 
had been hired but was also laying them open to 
attack from outside. To offset this, Capron, for his 
own security, put on paper his remonstrations in 
order to record the procedural and administrative 
difficulties encountered. This procedure proved 
wise for, when charged with poor planning for 
colonization, he was able to point to his recorded 
objections to trying to effect permanent settle- 
ment north of 42 degrees with southern-style food, 
clothes, and shelter. When accused of heavy ex- 
penditures he was able to go to the record and 
show the number of heavy expenditures under- 
taken against the advice of the mission. 

The instances of waste were numerous and were 
listed by Capron, but the most succinct statement 
on the subject was made by Benjamin Lyman 
when, aftera year in the field drawing up plans, he 
noted that some construction was being taken 
contrary to his plans and advice. “It might be 
gratifying toa foolish vanity todo everything one’s 
self, with, or without, or even against the advice 
of a man specially trained for the work, but it 
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would be rather an expensive way for Japan to 
learn the principles of engineering.” This disregard 
of advice and the administrative inefficiency that 
prevailed were not the result of any particular 
conspiracy directed against the colonization of 
Hokkaido but were a hangover from the old com- 
plicated Japanese system of departmental or- 
ganization where a body of high officials found it 
obligatory to make a pompous display of sub- 
officials who, in turn, made a lavish use of 
supernumeraries. 

It was the pressure of outside events that 
brought to a halt the dream of the rapid develop- 
ment of the frontier. The impending war with 
Korea, the question of sovereignty over the 
Ryukyu islands, the Formosa controversy, and 
heavy drains on the Japanese treasury forecast a 
time when the government would have to postpone 
undertakings such as the planned colonization and 
development of a great area. On March 28, 1875, 
Capron notified the Japanese government of his 
intention to depart. Without him, there was no 
single individual, powerful in the government, ad- 
ministrating the Kaitakushi. In such a situation 
and with no appropriation for the period August 
1877 to June 1879, the internal development of 
Hokkaido ran largely on the inertia gained in the 
period up to 1875. 

Obscured by the interruptions, the setbacks, and 
the personal tone of the letters and reports of this 
period, are the very real accomplishments of the 
American agricultural mission to Hokkaido. They 
were not apparent for some years for it takes time 
for trees to grow and stock to increase. Funda- 
mentally this period of colonization laid the 
foundation for a prosperous addition to the 
Japanese empire. This fact was not appreciated 
for a time. But the hoe was replaced by the plow. 
The first railroad in Japan was laid out by the 
mission, roads were introduced, sawmills erected, 
water power harnessed, and a new agriculture 
gotten underway. 

These advantages were not confined to Hokkaido 
but spread throughout the empire, and from the 
Sapporo Agricultural School came a generation 
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of teachers for Japan. Probably the finest accolade 
Capron and his mission got was a letter written 
by John Armor Bingham, American minister to 
Tokyo, in January 1876: “It may be truly said 
that there was no State in Yesso in the sense that 
men constitute a State, when you took charge of 
that Island and it may also be said that when you 
left it, a State was formed and what is essential 
to a State inaugurated by you, the introduction of 
the industries and the appliances which will 
secure food, clothing and shelter to a nation.” 
Conclusion. In this rapid and much condensed 
survey of the work of the Capron mission there 
lies a grave warning for any group of specialists 
hired to disseminate knowledge in an alien land. 
The problems of agricultural techniques and meth- 
ods, as with other techniques and methods, is 
concomitant with the government and administra- 
tion of a country. A nation’s land and farming 
policies are closely tied in with its public land and 
administrative policies and procedures. What out- 
siders do often depend upon the manner in which 
they are accustomed to doing things and whom 
they intend to benefit. When the dissemination of 
technique involves a conflict with part of a native 
structure—class system or economy or adminis- 
tration, etc.—then the indigenous will triumph at 
the expense of the necessary. The agriculture of 
the United States grew around the philosophy of 
the necessity of the small independent freeholder. 
To this end its land, water, settlement, and con- 
servation policies have been directed. The adminis- 
tration of these policies has been adapted to fit the 
goals and not vice versa. In the transferal of these 
methods to countries where the small independent 
freeholder is apt to be either a minus quality or an 
undesirable element, the hardest task of the hired 
experts is not the agricultural job per se but the 
successful pursuit of their professional task within 
the framework of an administrative policy for 
which it has little conformity or sympathy. As 
with the Capron mission of some eighty years ago, 


so will any such future group have to struggle for | 


a balance between what needs to be done and what 
is permitted. 
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WAR FOOD CHRONOLOGY 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has recently 
published A Chronology of the War Food Administration, 
Including Predecessor and Successor Agencies, August 
1939 to December 1946, by Gladys L. Baker and Wayne 
D. Rasmussen. Copies are available from the Division 
of Economic Information, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE IDENTITY OF LAMARE-PICQUOT 


Shortly after publication of my paper, “Lamare- 
Picquot and the Breadroot,” in Agricultural History, 
21: 23-26 (Jan. 1947), my attention was called to an 
article entitled “Minnesota as Seen by Travelers: 
A French Naturalist in Minnesota, 1846,” in Minnesota 
History, 6: 270-277 (Sept. 1925), which had escaped 
me. This is a translation by Anne H. Blegen of an 
interview with the explorer in New York on his return 
from his first expedition in search of Indian food plants 
and an essay signed by him on customs and episodes of 
Little Crow’s village that had appeared under the 
title, “Une scéne chez les Sioux,” in Courrier des Etats- 
Unis, 19: 1039-1040 (Jan. 12, 1847). 

This article in Minnesota History has no bearing on 
the introduction of the breadroot, though it gives some 
data on Lamare-Picquot’s first North American journey, 
begun in 1842, and confirms his first visit to Lac Qui 
Parle in the summer of 1846. There would be no reason 
to cite it but that Minnesota History confused the ex- 
plorer’s identity by assigning to him the initials, “F.- 
V.,” which are those of Francois-Victor Lamare-Picquot 
(1787-1865), a physician whose works are often con- 
fused with those of the explorer. Although I was sure 
they were distinct, the persistence of this error urged 
me to recheck the sources that had been searched 
twenty-five years earlier, with many additional ones, 
including authentic data on Dr. F.-V. Lamare-Picquot. 
Ialso wrote to many European libraries and to museums 
that might have Lamare-Picquot’s ethnological or 
zoological material, but I found no trace of him or his 
collections, which might have bearing on the natural 
history or ethnology of Minnesota. Apparently the 
given names and biographical details concerning La- 
mare-Picquot, the naturalist and explorer, are no longer 
extant. Hoefer’s Nouvelle Biographie générale, 29: 66-67 
(1859), says he was born at Bayeux about 1785. He was 
listed among the membres correspondants of the Société 

d’agriculture, sciences, arts et belles-lettres de Bayeux 
in its volume for 1858, and his paper, “Sur les chiens 
Esquimaux,” was presented before the Société d’accli- 
matation, Paris, on Dec. 23, 1859, and printed in its 
Bulletin for April 1860. Beyond this Lamare-Picquot 
has not been traced.—Marjorie F. Warner, July 20, 
1950. 


CLARIBEL R. BARNETT 


Miss Claribel R. Barnett, librarian of the United 
States Department of Agriculture from July 1907 until 
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her retirement in November 1940, died at her home in 
Washington, D. C., on March 6, 1951. She spent her 
early life at Kent, Ohio, where she was born on March 
26, 1872. She attended Western Reserve Academy 
(1887-89), the University of Michigan (1889-93) where 
she received her bachelor’s degree, and later the New 
York State Library School which awarded her a degree 
in library science. She joined the staff of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 1895 as cataloguer 
and in 1901 became assistant librarian. During her long 
service as librarian of the Department, she worked 
diligently and ably to develop the library as a research 
center. Under her guidance it became the largest library 
in the world devoted to the many agricultural sciences. 
She organized the agricultural libraries section of the 
American Library Association and was active as an 
officer and member of this and other library groups. 

Miss Barnett was a charter member of the Agricul- 
tural History Society. She served as a member of the 
committee that organized the Washington section of the 
early 1920s, an elected member of the executive com- 
mittee in 1929-30 and 1933-34, a member of the edi- 
torial board from 1932 to 1941, and a member of the 
nominating and other committees from time to time. 
She wrote an article on “The Agricultural Museum: An 
Early American Agricultural Periodical” for A gricul- 
tural History, 2:99-102 (April 1928), and twenty-five 
articles on agricultural leaders in the Dictionary of 
American Biography. Significantly she prepared these 
articles primarily with a view to ascertaining personally 
how the Department Library’s research holdings of 
special value to agricultural historians could be 
strengthened. Her intense interest in the history of 
agriculture was at the base of her outstanding work in 
building the collections that constitute the present 
Department of Agriculture Library. Her many services 
to agricultural history received special notice at the 
meeting of the Agricultural History Society on June 6, 
1940. As stated by a former colleague, “Her great 
service was so modest, so entirely beyond public notice, 
and at the very roots of the achievements of other 
workers, that it is impossible to estimate it.” 


LEICESTERSHIRE AGRICULTURE 


The county of Leicestershire with about half a million 
acres is a small piece of England and a minute part of 
the earth’s arable surface. Yet it is the geographical 
focus of two recent volumes of agricultural history that 
have unusual interest and value. Studies in Leicestershire 
Agrarian History (Leicester, Leicestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, 1949, 186 p., illus.), edited by W. G. 
Hoskins, includes five essays: Kibworth Harcourt: A 
Merton College Manor in the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Centuries, by R. H. Hilton; The Agrarian Revo- 
lution at Cotesbach, 1501-1612, by L. A. Parker; Glebe 
Terriers and Open-Field Leicestershire, by M. W. 
Beresford; The Leicestershire Crop Returns of 1801, by 
W. G. Hoskins; and Four Centuries of Leicestershire 
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Farming, by G. E. Fussell. The second volume, Essays 
in Leicestershire History (Liverpool, University Press, 
1950, 196 p., illus.), by W. G. Hoskins, contains chapters 
on the Leicestershire country parson in the sixteenth 
century, the agricultural history of Galby and Frisby, 
the deserted villages of Leicestershire, an Elizabethan 
butcher who is treated as a symbol of the economic and 
social changes that took place in the town of Leicester 
during the second half of the sixteenth century, and the 
Leicestershire farmers of the sixteenth century. In these 
volumes able scholars have applied the historical 
method with unusual skill to the extant sources of data 
on what may seem like mundane phases of the local 
agricultural history of a single English county. Yet the 
results provide much new light on the pattern of eco- 
nomic development in the county and incidentally for 
England as well. Especially noteworthy are the pioneer 
findings on deserted villages and on the actualities of 
the open-field system. It is regional studies of this type 
that provide the leverage for revealing how the present 
Everett E. Edwards. 


actually came into being. 


NEDERLANDS AGRONOMISH-HISTORISCH INSTITUUT 


Readers of Agricultural History will be interested in 
the steps that are being taken to promote the study of 
agricultural history in the Netherlands. 

Evidence of an interest in the history of agriculture 
in the Netherlands dates back to 1858 when H. J. 
Koenen published a sevies of lectures in book form with 
the title, De Nederlandsche Boerenstand, historisch 
beschreven (The Historical Development of the Dutch 
Peasantry). Half a century later (1902-04), Dr. H. 
Blink, professor of geography at Wageningen, published 
a survey of the agricultural history of the Netherlands 
from prehistoric times to 1900. His two-volume study, 
Geschiednis van den Boerenstand en den Landbouw in 
Nederland (A History of the Peasantry and Agriculture 
in the Netherlands), though it has many errors and 
omissions, is still a valuable work. Its successors, De 
Nederlandsche Landbouw, 1813-1913, published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and Dr. Z. W. Sneller’s 
Geschiedenis van den Nederlandschen Landbouw, 1795- 
1940 (1943), describe Dutch agriculture in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Although agriculture has always been an important 
part of the economy of the Netherlands, there has been 
relatively little interest in the history of its agriculture 
until recently. Historians have known very little about 
agriculture, and agriculturists themselves have lacked 
a sufficient knowledge of the historical background of 
their work. Up to 1939 a few scholars (economists, 
lawyers, geographers, agriculturists, etc.) wrote an occa- 
sional article or book on agricultural history. Most of 
these books were doctoral theses, for no publisher would 
publish books on the history of agriculture because they 
have not sold widely in the Netherlands. Exceptions are 
the book by Sneller already noted and J. Baert’s Jan 
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Kops (1943), biography of the first agricultural official 
in the Netherlands, 1765-1849. 

In 1939, the scholars interested in agricultural history 
formed an association called De Studiekring voor de 
Geschiedenis van de Landbouw, with J. A. van der Loeff 
of Groningen as secretary. The aims of this organization 
are similar to those of the Agricultural History Society 
It has about one hundred members and publishes a so- 
called Yearbook whenever its supply of articles and 
funds permit. After World War II the Studiekring pub- 
lished monographs by three of its members. 

Although the Studiekring has had a stimulating 
effect on the study of agricultural history, the workers in 
the field were in urgent need of what Everett E. Ed- 
wards has so strikingly called “a clearinghouse.” They 
needed a center where sources for research workers were 
collected and arranged for use. This long-felt need has 
now been supplied by the foundation of a private state- 
supported institution, the Nederlands Agronomisch- 
Historisch Instituut, at Oude Boteringstraat 44, in 
Groningen, which started its activities in 1951. It is the 
hope of those in charge that the history of agriculture in 
the Netherlands will be placed on a scientific basis. The 
appointment of Dr. B. H. Slicher van Bath as professor 
of agricultural history at the Wageningen agricultural 
university in 1949 was another move in the same direc- 
tion. 

The first work of the institute at Groningen is to be 
the compilation of bibliographies and a manual for the 
study of agricultural history in the Netherlands. A spe- 
cial library devoted to agricultural history will meet a 
long-felt need because the libraries of the Netherlands 
possess only a small number of Dutch and few foreign 
books on this subject. 

The institute will greatly appreciate contact and 
collaboration with similar foreign institutions engaged 
on the same kind of work.—J. M. G. van der Poel. 


VENEZUELA 


The Comité de Origenes de la Emancipacié6n of the 
Comision de Historia, Instituto Panamericano de 
Geografia e Historia, Caracas, Venezuela, began in 1949 
the publication of a series of volumes relating to the 
origins of the independence movement in Venezuela. 
The first nine publications include documents and re- 
printings of earlier studies. Each volume contains an 
assessment of the present value of the documents and 
studies it contains and, in some cases, an extensive 
essay on the topic to which the documents pertain. 
A few of the volumes contain some material on the 
agriculture of colonial Venezuela. Perhaps the most 
interesting to the agricultural historian is Pedro M. 
Arcaya, Insurreccién de los Negros de la Serrania de 
Coro, a reprint of a study prepared in 1910. Dr. Arcaya 
discusses the unsuccessful revolt in 1795 of the Negro 
slaves employed on sugar plantations around Coro.— 
Wayne D. Rasmussen. 
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THE HORSE IN NEW SPAIN AND THE BORDERLANDS 


ROBERT M. DENHARDT 


The horse was basic to all European occupation 
and development of the Americas.* To the New 
World he was transportation, communication, 
wealth, and companionship, all in one. The essen- 
tial utility of the horse for the Americas is illus- 
trated by the role he played in the history of New 
Spain and its borderlands. He accompanied the 
conqi stadores from the West Indies to Mexico, 
and then to Spain’s northernmost frontier. The 
influence of the horse was felt wherever he ap- 
peared, whether it was in the expeditions which 
heralded the Spanish expansion, in the settlements 
which reflected Spanish society, in the Indian 
tribes whose life was revolutionized by new cus- 
toms, or in the work which was done on the western 
cattle ranch. 

Spain had good horses in 1492, horses whose 
grandsires had been foaled in northern Africa and 
Arabia. The Moors, who rode with light armor 
and short stirrups on their carefully bred Arabian 
steeds, had pushed their conquests ever westward 
across the northern rim of Africa, until they ar- 
rived in Spain in the eighth century. In Spain the 
invaders had little difficulty. The Spaniards, with 
their heavy armor covering both the horse and 
horseman, could not cope with the superior mo- 
bility and horsemanship of the invaders. As time 
went on, the conquered learned new tricks from 
their conquerors, and they began to adopt the 
Arabian style of riding and fighting and to use 
the light Arabian horses. In 1492 Spain finally 
expelled the Moors, but retained many of their 


* For amplifications of the subject presented in this 
article, see Robert M. Denhardt’s book, The Horse of 
the Americas (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1947), which provides a comprehensive account of the 
arrival, spread, and development of the Spanish horse 
in the New World from the time of Columbus and the 
Conquest to the cow horse of the late nineteenth century 
and the modern Quarter Horse. For several years the 
author has been editor of the Western Horseman, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. During World War II he 
represented the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
southern Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, and Paraguay. 
He has taught history at Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College and at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. —Editor. 
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contributions to Spanish civilization, such as su- 
perior horses, riding equipment, and horseman- 
ship. 

When the Spaniards began their great trek 
across the Atlantic Ocean to the New World, 
they took with them Arabian-type horses and the 
new style of horsemanship, called 4 la gineta. 
In appearance the first animals taken to the 
Americas were much like those painted by Diego 
Velasquez de Silva and ridden by Philip IV. In 
build they were shortbacked with little daylight 
showing beneath their bellies, and admirably suited 
for the hard work of the conquest. Their sloping 
pasterns made them comfortable to ride, while 
their legs, not too long, and firmly jointed, indi- 
cated they were sure on their feet. 

The horse was first introduced into America by 
Christopher Columbus. The work of this renowned 
navigator did not stop with the discovery of the 
new isles. He planned to develop Espafiola and 
reported that the mountains, hills, and plains of 
that island were excellently suited to planting, 
sowing, and cattle raising. Accordingly the West 
Indies were rapidly developed by Columbus and 
his successors, and the horse with them. In the 
ships of his second expedition Columbus crowded 
as many horses and cattle as was practicable. 
When he arrived at Espafiola, his first act was to 
establish ranches with the aid of stockmen in- 
cluded among his colonists. 

Continued shipments of stock were sent to the 
West Indies. Each of the Spanish conquerors, by 
a specific provision in the agreement which was 
made with the king, contracted to take his share 
of livestock. An example of a typical agreement 
is found in the royal cédula of April 9, 1495. 
Diego Carrillo agreed to take to Espafiola 6 mares, 
4 jacks, and 2 jennys, as well as certain numbers of 
sheep, goats, and pigs. One of the largest shipments 
made to the West Indies in the early days was that 
on the flotilla of Nicolas de Ovando in 1503. Re- 
membering Columbus’ request and the king’s com- 
mands, Ovando packed into his ships every type 
of plant and animal. a 

Transportation across the ocean from Spain 
was a difficult trip for horses. In those days a good 
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passage from Spain to the New World took from 
two to three months, and the loss in horseflesh 
was often 50 percent. The Spanish vessels were 
often small, high-pooped, and low-waisted, and 
bristling with cannon. The roll of the ship made 
standing most difficult for the horses, so in order 
that they would not be thrown and suffer broken 
legs, they were suspended in hammocks stretched 
under their chests with only their hind feet on 
the floor. Here, suspended between the beams and 
the underdeck, they had to remain day and night, 
with only the monotonous wash of the water in the 
bilge to lend variety. 

On the smallest craft, the horses stood on the 
only deck, sidelined or hobbled in fair weather, 
and tied down during storms. Rain or shine, they 
stood uncovered, encouraged only by an occasional 
friendly word or slap from their master. In calms, 
when the boat lay like a log close to the equator 
for weeks, and when water failed, the crew had 
to throw the horses, for which they could no 
longer spare water, into the sea. Hence the phrase 
“horse latitudes,” so frequent in all books on 
voyages of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. This transatlantic voyage of about three 
thousand miles was a worthy trial for these in- 
trepid men and their horses. 

Ranches flourished and spread from Espafila 
to the other islands in the West Indies. Puerto 
Rico was first stocked with horses brought directly 
from Spain by Martin de Salazar. Shortly after- 
ward, Cuba, Jamaica, Trinidad, and the lesser 
islands began to support their share. One of the 
earliest cattlemen to expand the stock-raising 
business was Diego Velasquez. He requested hold- 
ings directly across the channel from Espafiola on 
the unexplored island of Cuba. As far as can be 
determined, the eight horses and mares which 
he first took to his new land were the first moved 
from the home colony of Espafiola. In 1514 
Velasquez sent back to the Espafiola ranches for 
more livestock and with these established the 
great ranches around Baracoa. Because of the 
abundant pasturage and good water he selected 
Bayamo as his headquarters, and it was not long 
until it was famous as a spot where beautiful and 
well-trained pintos could be purchased. 

Island-bred horses showed their real utility when 
the various expeditions were made to the main- 
land. They were not only easier and quicker to 
get, but they readily withstood the climate and 
fared better on the available native forage than 
those bred in the Peninsula. When the great ex- 
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peditions, such as that of Hernando de Soto from 
Cuba, Francisco de Garay from Jamaica, and 
Pedro de Heredia from Espajiola, sailed to the 
mainland, they took hundreds of horses and left 
in the hands of the island breeders hundreds of 
pesos. Both dried meat and horses were prime 
prerequisites to every expedition. 

Stock raisers in the West Indies, therefore, 
prospered. They were the first stockmen in the 
New World and gave America its first livestock 
boom. After the news reached Spain of the for- 
tunes to be made in ranching, others came eager 
for land. Cérdoba and other Spanish cities needed 
leather, and so the island ranchers rounded up 
thousands of cattle, with the help of their horses, 
and shipped the hides to Spain. Sixty-four thou- 
sand hides were sent to Spain in a single shipment 
in 1587, and this is a good indication of the im- 
portance of ranching during this early period. 

It was twenty-six years from the time of the 
arrival of the first horses in Espafiola until the 
conquest of Mexico. Throughout the conquest, 
again and again the horse played a role of great 
importance. When Hernan Cortés was leaving 
Cuba, he had some difficulty in obtairsiing suitable 
mounts, and when he embarked he had sixteen 
horses to aid him in his conquest of Mexico. 
“Francisco de Morla had a dark brown stallion 
which was fast and well reined. Juan Velasquez 
de Leén had a chunky grey mare which he called 
‘Bob-tail.’ She was fast and well-broken.”’ In this 
manner Bernal Diaz del Castillo, the great his- 
torian of the expedition, carefully appraised and 
described each individual horse taken to Mexico 
on the first expedition. This is an indication of the 
importance which Diaz placed upon the animals. 
The record he left caused William Hickling Pres- 
cott to say that here was an account “minute 
enough for the pages of a sporting calendar.” 


Cortés had no sooner landed on the coast of f 


the mainland than he came in contact with repre- 
sentatives of Moctezuma, the ruler of Mexico. 
Cortés saw in this an opportunity to impress the 
natives, so he ordered the artillery to fire and the 
cavalry to maneuver and charge back and forth 
across the beach. This was such an astonishing 
sight that the natives did not trust their oral 
powers of description to explain the activity to 
Moctezuma; they made drawings. These remark- 
able sketches are still available. The Zampoaltecas 
said the horses were so furious that the Spaniards 
had to bridle them to stop them from devouring 
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humans. At every opportunity Cortés used his 
horses to further his designs. 

After the fateful noche triste Cortés had his 
severest trials. Since most of his horses were 
killed and his men wounded, he had to fight his 
way back to Tlaxcala. The cavalry was responsible 
for the ultimate victory in his hardest battle during 
the retreat. The perspicacious Cortés boldly de- 
cided during this terrific battle on the Plains of 
Otompan to attack the Indian leader himself. 
He could see that there were too many natives to 
successfully conclude the engagement by just kill- 
ing those immediately surrounding his soldiers. 
Selecting a picked group of horsemen, Cortés 
mounted Morzillo, his faithful stallion, and they 
fought their way toward the Indian chieftain. 
It was Cortés himself who with his spear suc- 
ceeded in knocking the chief from his palanquin, 
and Juan Salamanca beheaded him. This broke 
the spirit of the native soldiers, and they soon 
retired in confusion, leaving a practically defeated 
enemy. Thus ended the historic battle of Otompan, 
and the Spaniards were saved from what seemed 
certain death. Had it not been for the horses, and 
in this case Morzillo in particular, who fought 
his way through the Indian ranks with tooth and 
hoof, the outcome would have been very different. 
The same is true of the entire conquest of New 
Spain. 

Horses and cattle were brought to the mainland 
of North America as soon as the conquest of 
Mexico was complete, and as the Spaniards ad- 
vanced northward, livestock and the livestock 
industry followed. Cortés himself demonstrated 
his knowledge of ranching in his administration 
of Mexico. Hubert Howe Bancroft in his History 
of Mexico stated that Cortés was not only a con- 
quistador extraordinary, but also a cattle king 
and horse breeder par excellence. The great con- 
queror owned a large cattle ranch, Matlaltzinco, 
and a stud farm at Tlaltizapan, both in the Valley 
of Oaxaca. 

The first livestock taken northward from Mexico 
City were driven there by the early expeditions 
and by the religious fathers. The fathers found 
stock raising one of the easiest ways to provide 
food for their neophytes. The two factors which 
led to the growth and development of the livestock 
industry by the civilian population were first, the 
royal ordinance in 1533 which allowed the public 
to graze their livestock on the royal lands lying 
north of Mexico City, and second, the discovery 
of silver in Zacatecas. The latter soon provided a 
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market just as the ordinance had provided the 
opportunity. 

Ever northward went the Spaniards with their 
horses. In 1562 Francisco de Ibarra was appointed 
governor and captain-general of a new province, 
Nueva Vizcaya, and so it was Ibarra who was 
responsible for the spread of horses into present- 
day Durango, Sinaloa, and even southern Chi- 
huahua and Sonora. The fertile river bottoms, 
grassy plains, and broad meadows in this north 
country invited increase, and the natives, who 
stole large numbers of the stock and turned to 
horse breeding, contributed to the same end. In 
one foray alone they succeeded in getting away 
with 250 horses. Another time they stole Ibarra’s 
personal mount during an attack on Guatimape. 

Two years after the founding of Nueva Vizcaya, 
Ibarra made the arduous westward trip over the 
mountains which lie close to the Gulf of Mexico. 
His purpose was to conquer Topia which he hoped 
would be another Mexico. Although disappointed 
in this, he did take livestock into Sinaloa. Cinaro 
was founded on the Rio Fuerte, but it was soon 
destroyed in a native uprising. Some two decades 
later Hernando de Trigo determined to reestablish 
the province and Cinaro. With Pedro de Montoya, 
an experienced campaigner, as captain, plus thirty 
soldiers with all necessary arms, horses, and pro- 
visions, he entered the province. Surprisingly 
enough they were hospitably received by the erst- 
while rebellious natives. They found, to their 
amazement, great numbers of livestock peacefully 
grazing along the river meadows. Horses and 
cattle of all ages and every description were in 
evidence. The animals left from the previous set- 
tlement had increased under the care of the 
natives until they numbered more than ten thou- 
sand head. It would be hard to find a more explicit 
explanation for the acquisition of livestock by the 
natives or a better example of how the wild horses 
and cattle got their start in North America. 

Horses and ranches, for the two can never be 
separated, continued to spread as the Spanish 
frontier was pushed northward. While the first 
English settlement was being started on the At- 
lantic coast, Juan de Ofiate was establishing Span- 
ish ranches in New Mexico. By 1630 there were 
large numbers of horses and cattle in this province. 
On the Sonora-Arizona frontier, as a result of the 
work of Father Eusebio Francisco Kino and his 
companions, twenty localities boasted of stock 
ranches by 1700. In Texas, missions and ranches 
were established shortly after the Fernando de 
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Azcué expedition across the Rio Grande in 1665. 
About two decades later, Alonzo de Leén crossed 
the Rio Grande with seven hundred animals to 
found the town of San Antonio cde los Llafios. 
Soon, under the guidance of Padre Pedro de Villa, 
many ranches were started in the surrounding 
district. 

The gradual rise and spread of the cattle in- 
dustry in New Spain, with its attendant horse 
culture, produced a rancher aristocracy similar 
to that which grew up in the West Indies. This 
was one colonial activity that enjoyed a minimum 
amount of regulation from the home government. 
Mexico with its sparse fauna and rich pasture 
lands, extending indefinitely northward, provided 
an ideal setting for cattle. The early importations 
formed a basis for vast herds of horses and cattle 
which soon came to live in a semiferal state. With 
these cattle there arose a group of rancheros and 
landholders who were to become the ruling aris- 
tocracy and to hold that position even during 
the Mexican period. These cattle barons left a 
mark for all time in the area which they occupied. 
In the great cattle boom on the Great Plains of 
the United States at a later date, not only the 
cowman’s equipment, but his horse, his trade, his 
vocabulary, and his methods, came from the 
cattlemen of New Spain. Of the various trappings 
associated with the cowboy, only the boot is 
strictly of Anglo American derivation. 

On their immense haciendas the colonial 
rancheros lived an idyllic life, where the spirit 
of mafiana reigned, but half primitive when meas- 
ured by the civilization in the urban centers. 
Indian labor was cheap, and the cattle increased 
plentifully, and with them the wealth of the 
rancheros. All nature invited an outdoor existence, 
and for what could a caballero better spend his 
money than for horses and equipment. Leather 
stamping, an art of Moorish origin, was brought 
to a high peak of development, and inlaid silver 
work was common. The Aztecs, skilful workers in 
silver and gold, were soon making beautiful eques- 
trian equipment—inlaid and engraved saddles, 
bridles, spurs, and martingales. The rodeo was 
the principal social event of the year. To a caba- 
llero, what were the affairs of a nation compared 
to el caballo y montadura de un caballero? 

From the Spanish settlements the horses spread 
throughout North America. The natives consti- 
tuted one of the principal media for their dis- 
semination. The pedestrian Indians had gazed 
with awe and wonder at this new people who had 
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come to their land. When they saw that the man 
and the horse were not all one animal and djs. 
covered that the horse would carry a native as 
well as a European, they did not rest until they 
too had horses. 

The Spaniards did their best to keep horses 
from the natives, for they realized that their 
best weapon, both physically and psychologically, 
was the horse. However, in actuality, the Spaniards 
never had a chance to keep the horse from the 
Indian, despite the royal ordinances. When the 
new ranches and missions were established, there 
were not enough white men to be vaqueros, and 
very likely the padres would not have used horses 
if they had been available. Consequently the new 
converts at the missions had to be taught by the 
padres to ride, and how to look after cattle. For 
this reason wild horses spread in America mostly 
as a result of Indian revolts and attacks on out- 


lying missions and ranches. The natives did not 


care, or dare, to stop and round up all the live. 
stock. With such domesticated livestock as they 
wanted, they would go their way and leave the 
rest of the animals to wander at will. This was 
the case when the Janamberes attacked settle 
ments in Texas in 1673. In this raid the Indians 
got not only their first taste of beefsteak but alsoa 


goodly supply of horses. That they appreciated f 


both is amply illustrated by the attack they soon 
launched upon Rio Blanco. One afternoon sixty- 


seven Indians stealthily approached the settle | 
ment and rustled all the livestock, except for two | 


groups, one some mares in a corral and the other 
a herd of mules feeding in an enclosed grain field. 
The marauders took with them two hundred 
broken horses. 

Not only through raids on Spanish settlements, 


but through the capture of mustangs and long- 


horns from wild herds created by the abandon- 
ment of colonies was livestock spread among the 
native tribes. The greatest of all wild-horse ranges 
was in Texas, principally between Palo Duro and 
the Salt Fork of the Brazos, and between the 


Neches River and the Rio Grande. Wild horse? 
were every color under the sun. To the cattlemen 


perhaps the “coyote dun” was considered the 
best, but the Indians preferred the grey and the 
pinto, because normally they would not only 
blend more easily into the landscape, but also, 


which was about as important, because theyé 


would take paint better. 
The greatest numbers of horses were never ob 


tained by the Indians from the wild herds, bug 
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directly from the Spaniards or neighboring tribes. 
The Indian had the horse by the time the mustangs 
were common, and besides they much preferred 
the domesticated variety to the mestefios, which 
were hard to capture, difficult to tame, and of 
questionable value even when broken. 

That the Spanish fear of mounted Indians was 
well founded was later clearly demonstrated on 
the Great Plains. Once mounted, the Indian with 
his quiver full of arrows was a superior fighter to 
the Spaniard with his single-shot arquebus. The 
expansion of the great Spanish empire was sharply 
halted when it reached the plains area, where by 
this time the Indians had horses. It was only with 
the greatest difficulty that any of the Europeans 
protected their settlements within range of the 
mounted plains Indians, much less subdued the 
Indians themselves. The savages held their land 
until the day of the Colt revolver and the repeat- 
ing rifle and made traffic and property unsafe in 
the area they dominated. 

The greatest achievements of the plains Indians 
of North America were accomplished on horse- 
back. These erstwhile pedestrians became the most 
superb horsemen in the world. If we feel that the 
automobile, the train, and the airplane have 
changed our civilization, it should be remembered 
that when the Indians took their packs off dogs 
and put them on horses the transition was no 
less great. For the Indian rider the bison was now 
an easy prey. Spanish horses, accustomed to roping 
and cutting the fleet Spanish cattle, easily learned 
to chase and overtake the bison. It took little 
training for roping horses to turn instinctively 
aside and stop at the twang of a bowstring and 
so be out of the reach of sharp horns. So the 
buffalo horse was born. A good buffalo horse was 
as valuable to the buffalo hunter as the cutting 
horse was to the cowman, or the war horse to the 
fighter. 

The horse was both capital and a medium of 
exchange for the Indians, not to mention an added 
food supply. The only two domesticated animals 
the Indian kept, dogs and horses, were favorite 
dishes. Horses were always in demand. They were 
obtained with less trouble from frontier settle- 
ments of the Europeans than from the wild herds, 
and if on these forays the braves were able to take 
a few scalps, the expedition was regarded as that 
much more successful. An Indian’s wealth and 
family prestige, not to mention his wife’s beauty, 
were decided by the size of his horse herd. Next to 
prowess on the battlefield, skill in taking horses 
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was regarded as the greatest virtue. As Chief Is- 
sa-Keep once told a white friend, his four sons 
were a great comfort to his old age; they could 
steal more horses than any other young men in 
the tribe. 

It is difficult to say which Indian tribes became 
the most proficient horsemen. Either the Co- 
manches or Kiowas might well claim this distinc- 
tion. The great Indian artist, George Catlin, lived 
among the northern tribes, and when he saw the 
Comanches he said they were unequalled in horse- 
manship. The easy way that they would drop to 
one side of a running horse and then, not expos- 
ing any more than the sole of a moccasin to the 
enemy, shoot arrows under the horse’s neck, 
aroused his admiration. 

Another principal method by which the horse 
spread from the Spanish borderlands was by trade 
or barter, with or without the permission of the 
owners. The French, apparently from the time 
they first came to the Gulf region, purchased 
horses from the Texas Indians. The Spaniards on 
the Domingo Ramén expedition in the early 
eighteenth century noticed that the Texas Indians 
had much of the white man’s equipment. Upon 
further investigation they found that the French 
from the Natchitoches brought articles for trade 
in square boats down the river and gave them to 
the Indians for horses. This traffic continued to 
exist in spite of all Spanish efforts to halt it until 
the expulsion of the French from North America 
in 1763. 

Citizens of Anglo-America, before and after the 
Revolutionary War, received a great number of 
their horses directly or indirectly from the Span- 
iards. Some of these came from Guale in Florida, 
and the others came across the Mississippi River 
from the west. William Robinson, deputy governor 
of Rhode Island, used horses with Spanish blood 
in developing the pacers that became famous in 
that colony. Patrick Henry’s explicit instructions, 
given in a letter to a friend, can still be read, de- 
tailing the exact type of Spanish animal he wished 
brought back for his personal use from the Pawnee 
country west of the Mississippi. According to 
some reports, Daniel Boone even traded for 
Spanish horses west of the Mississippi River. One 
of the most famous horse traders west of the Mis- 
sissippi was Philip Nolan. His principal contribu- 
tion was his demonstration to other American 
frontiersmen of the comparative ease with which 
Spanish Louisiana and Texas could be penetrated 
and livestock secured. Nolan made several trips 
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to the Texas Indian country for horses. He went 
to San Antonio in 1795 and rounded up 250 horses 
which he then drove to Natchez, selling the last 
in June 1796. He later drove out and sold a thou- 
sand head. He maintained pasture lands for his 
herds on the Medina and Trinity rivers. These 
were used to break the long trip and to provide 
a place where exhausted horses could recuperate. 
The horses were sold across the Mississippi or in 
New Orleans. Nolan also had a ranch at Natchez 
where he wintered and broke his horses. 

The spread of the horse from the borderlands of 
New Spain by trade continued even after the 
achievement of independence from the mother 
country. One trade group, which continued during 
the Mexican days along the old Spanish border- 
lands, was called the Comancheros because they 
traded mostly with the Comanches. The Co- 
mancheros were composed of a rude and indigent 
class of frontiersmen, who several times a year 
banded together and went out on the plains with 
trinkets to barter for horses and mules. The entire 
merchandise of the trader rarely exceeded $20 in 
value. The Comancheros were lucky if the Indians 
did not steal back their stock before they got 
home. Considering the number of these traders, 
the total amount of their sales was rather large. 
Josiah Gregg indicated how much trading was 
carried on. He said that his party succeeded in 
purchasing several horses which cost them about 
$20 in trade goods. When they were selling to the 
Comanches, the main trouble consisted in fixing 
the price of the first animal. This being settled by 
the chiefs, it often happened that animal after 
animal was led up and the price accepted without 
further cavil. Each owner generally wished a 
mixed assortment of goods, and therefore the 
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price of the horse had to be paid in several items, 
such as blankets, looking glasses, awls, flints, 
tobacco, or vermilion beads. It was in this manner 
that most of the trading was carried on among the 
Indians, according to the early travelers. 


The Spanish horse, which thus had become | 


widely distributed not only by the Spaniards 
themselves but also by the Indians, the French, 
and the Anglo-Americans, was, finally, an im. 
portant factor in the development of the Great 
Plains during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. In the days of the long drives and cattle 
kings the Spanish cow-horse led and flanked great 
herds of cattle, viciously snapping at any animal 
which dared stray from line. From the immense 
stretches of Texas and New Mexico the cow-horse 
drove the cattle northward into the land of the 
Indian nations and to the shipping centers on the 
railroads stretching into the plains from the East. 
Farther and farther the cattle were driven north- 
ward in the search for new grasslands and markets, 
until finally they had spread from Matamoros to 
Manitoba. It was the cow-horse which opened the 
“Great American Desert.” In his wake came the 
settlers, cheap barbed wire, and the partial dis- 
appearance of the open range. Fewer cow-horses 
were needed in fenced pastures, and improved 
breeding was possible. In place of the ubiquitous 


longhorn, the white-faced Hereford appeared. Al- J 


though the cattle ranch of the old days and its 
picturesque life were gone, the cowboys and cow- 
horses were still present. Stock horses were almost 
as necessary in the handling of cattle as ever be 
fore. The horse of the conquistador, the horse of 


the ranchero, and the horse of the plainsman thus | 


became the horse of America. 
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} THE RELATION OF THE FRENCH PEASANT VETERANS OF THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION TO THE FALL OF FEUDALISM IN FRANCE, 1789-1792 


FORREST McDONALD 


Department of History, University of Texas 


Take care, young men, take care that the triumph 
of the cause upon this virgin soil does not incite your 
hopes to go too far; after so many centuries of corruption, 
you will have to surmount untold difficulties; it has 
cost us much bloodshed to gain our liberty, but you 
will pour out torrents before you will establish it in 
your Old Europe.—Reverend Samuel Cooper, to the 
French soldiers in Boston in 1782. 


An extensive study of the revolutions of all re- 
corded history reveals that a revolution represents, 
in the final analysis, merely the culmination, with 
dramatic suddenness, of the forces which have been 
at work rather unspectacularly for a long time. 
This definition is so well-founded in fact that the 
brief period of action which we usually think of as 
“the revolution” is often no more than a belated 
recognition by man of the changes that have taken 
place about him. 

The French Revolution is no exception to this 
generalization. Viewed at close range, it seems to 
have shaken the ancien régime out of its founda- 
tions and turned it on its head. And, indeed, it 
may be said without exaggeration that no country 
or people that was touched by the magic hand of 
the French Revolution or its successor, Napoleon, 
was ever quite the same again. But when every- 
thing is taken into account and the whole picture 
is viewed from the perspective that time and dis- 
tance can lend, the movement was nothing more 
nor less than a violent, sudden, and spectacular 
means of effecting a compromise between the ab- 
solutism of the ancien régime and the idealogical 
embodiment of the forces that had been working 
for its destruction. 

In one phase of the French Revolution, however 
—the destruction of economic feudalism—there 
is a glaring exception. This upheaval, truly a 
revolution of the social order, was without prece- 
dent, seemingly without roots in the past, and, if 
the accounts of historians are to be taken at face 
value, almost without cause.' Generally speaking, 


1 General histories of the French Revolution, such 
as those of Francois V. A. Aulard, Albert Mathiez, 
and Georges Lefebvre, devote the rough equivalent of 
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the historians of the French Revolution have 
mumbled hastily through the revolution of the 
peasantry and passed it off on one of two or three 
grounds. Some have interpreted the agrarian move- 
ment as a mere automatic reaction to the activity 
in Paris. Others have passed the movement off as 
of little significance. Still others seem to recognize 
its importance, but knowing nothing about it, 
they pass it off with a shrug and move on to more 
familiar areas. 

But consider the facts. In the first place, France 
was, in the complete sense of the term, an agrarian 
society. Cities were neither numerous nor large. 
Paris, the largest city in Europe, had only half a 
million people. Next came Lyon with about 135,000, 
and no other city had as many as 100,000 residents 
—neither Marseille nor Bordeaux nor Nantes nor 
Rouen, the next in size. In all, there were a total 
of 23,000,000 people in France in 1789. Of these, 
about 2,000,000 lived in cities, 400,000 were of the 
nobility, and 100,000 were of the clergy. The re- 
mainder, over 20,000,000 souls, were peasants.” 

It is obvious, then, that on the strength of num- 
bers alone—remembering that in 1789 the world 
had not yet discovered the weapons that were to 
make one man equivalent to a hundred or perhaps 
a thousand—the peasants, outnumbering the rest 
of the kingdom put together by twelve to one, were 
essential to the success of any revolutionary move- 
ment. Their support or their opposition meant the 
success or failure of one’s program. True, for most 


one chapter to the agrarian revolts. Histories of Europe, 
such as Thad Weed Riker’s Short History of Modern 
Europe (New York, 1935), usually give an entire chapter 
to the Revolution but no more than a few lines to the 
peasants. There are a few specialized works, notably 
Francois V. A. Aulard’s La Révolution francaise et le 
régime feodal (Paris, 1919) and Sidney Herbert’s The 
Fall of Feudalism in France (London, 1921), but no- 
where have I found any serious attempt to get at the 
causes of the agrarian revolution. 

? Louis R. Gottschalk, The Era of the French Revolu- 
tion (New York, 1929), 40; Georges Lefebvre, The 
Coming of the French Revolution, tr. by R. R. Palmer 
(London, 1947), 7. 
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of the time in their history, the peasants had been 
docile, but in the Revolution, even apathy on their 
part would have spelled failure for the movement. 

But the peasants were essential to the success of 
the Revolution in a less obvious but perhaps basi- 
cally more important way. Wealth, until the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, found its 
only form in the ownership of land. The nobility, 
possessors of this wealth, had been deprived of a 
large share of their political power, it is true, 
but they remained wealthy and privileged. But 
during the course of the eighteenth century, a new 
form of wealth, mobile or commercial wealth, and 
a new class, the bourgeoisie, had evolved to the 
point of challenging the old wealth and the old 
class. The bourgeoisie in 1789 possessed economic 
power, personal abilities, and confidence in the 
future. 

A new social and political order, thus struggling 
to be born, was being kept perpetually prenatal by 
the possession by the nobility of the land of the 
nation. The middle class would have emerged suc- 
cessful in the end, of course, because discrepancies 
between economic conditions and corresponding 
institutions can not be maintained forever. But as 
long as the aristocracy held the land, they could 
never have been completely rooted out. The 
bourgeoisie, with the opportunity presented by the 
financial crisis of 1789, might have been assimi- 
lated into the nobility, or it might have gained 
sufficient concessions to satisfy the vanity which 
had been sharpened by the Enlightenment. But 
if the aristocracy were deprived of its land, it 
would fall, and the monarchy—with which it had 
a reciprocal-supporting arrangement—would fall 
with it. The desire of the peasants for the land of 
the aristocracy—and their success in attaining it— 
thus decided the course of the Revolution. 

The superficial treatment historians have 
hitherto given the fall of feudalism in France is 
unsatisfactory for other reasons. Primarily, there 
has never been anything approaching a thorough 
account of its causes, and explanation has rarely 
even been attempted. 

Its students are pretty generally agreed on the 
fundamental and the immediate causes of the 
French Revolution itself. The fundamental cause 
was the cacophony between new economic realities 
and an outmoded legal, political, and social struc- 
ture. Some view the Enlightenment as the cause, 
of course, but if the Enlightenment is understood 
as simply the expression of the existing discord in 
a definite form, there is no real disagreement. 
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Perhaps because it is equally obvious, there is equal 
agreement as to the immediate causes of the 
Revolution: the weakness of Louis XVI and the 
bankruptcy of the national finances. 

But how valid are these causes when applied to 
the peasantry? Did the Enlightenment awaken 
them to the maladjustment of their society and 
inspire them with an idealogy that could crystallize 
into a radical program? Of course not. In the first 
place, they were just beginning to learn to read; 
the great majority were still illiterate. Judging by 
the signatures to the cahiers de doleances, drawn 
up by committees which no doubt were made up 
of the more educated of the peasants, probably 
less than a fourth were literate. In Sarcelles, 56 of 
161 persons who helped draw up the cahier were 
able to sign it; at Chevannes, 10 of 47; at Artigues, 
34 of 120; and of 939 in the entire bailliage of 
Bourges, only 225.* 

There were among the peasants, of course, the 
priests and the country lawyers to enlighten them. 
But there were numerous obstacles to the creation 
of a revolutionary frame of mind among the 
peasants through this medium. In the first place, 
ideas, like commodoties, made their way across 


France slowly and painfully and sometimes not at [ 


all. One could mention the names of Voltaire, 
Diderot, and even Rousseau to the parish priests 


all over the kingdom, and the chances are that two- | 


thirds would have heard of them, and that half of 
that number had probably a working familiarity 


with the writers. Then, too, although many of the | 


lower clergy were full of bitterness because of the 
scandalous existence led by their superiors in their 
palaces while they themselves had to be content 


~ 


with a bare subsistence, one could not always be | 
sure of their attitude. A good many no doubt lacked } 


the courage, though some naturally infected their 
flocks with their bitterness, but few indeed would 
have dared go so far as to preach the destruction 
of the existing social order.‘ But the most im- 


portant reason why the Enlightenment, working f 


its way downward until it reached the peasants, 


*Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France, 66, 
compiled from cahiers reprinted in Edme Champion, 
La France d’apres les cahiers de 1789 (Paris, 1904) and 
Alfred Gandilhon, Cahiers de doleances du bailliage d 
Bourges et des baillages, secondaires de Vierzon et d’Hen- 
richemont pour les Etats généraux (Bourges, 1910). 

‘For a good resume of the standard account of the 
influence of the lawyers and the priests, see Albert 
Mathiez, The French Revolution, tr. by Catherine 
Alison Phillips (New York, 1928), 15. 
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FRENCH VETERANS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION—FALL OF FEUDALISM 


eit Ficure 1. France in 1789. Each dot represents 10 peasant veterans of the American Revolution. The areas of 
ld agrarian radicalism are shaded. Provinces listed in alphabetical order are designated on the above map by the 

numerals which follow the names: Alsace Lorraine (7), Anjou (13), Artois (2), Aunis (21), Auvergne (24), Berry 
m- | (15), Bourbonnais (20), Brittany (8), Burgundy (11), Champagne & Brienne (6), Comtat Venaissan (28), Dauphiny 
(29), Flanders & Hainaut (3), Foix (33), Franche Comte (12), Guyenne & Gascony (26), Isle de France (5), Lamarche 
(19), Languedoc (27), Limousin (23), Lyonnois (25), Maine (9), Navarre & Bearn (31), Nivernais (16), Normandy 
(4), Orleans (10), Picardy (1), Poitou (17), Provence (30), Roussillon (34), Saintogne & Angoumois (22), Saumorois 
(18), Soule (32), Touraigne (14). 
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could not have been the cause of the agrarian 
revolution is much more fundamental. It had not 
for their information what they needed to be told. 
Generally speaking, it had two things to tell the 
peasantry: that they were miserable and mis- 
treated, and that the institution of private property 
was bad.® The first of these the peasants already 
knew; the second was directly opposed to their 
program. 

The Enlightenment, then, may for the most 
part be discarded as the fundamental cause of the 
agrarian revolution in France. We shall observe 
later that even the immediate causes of the Revolu- 
tion are largely invalid insofar as they apply to 
the peasantry. 

Thus conventional accounts of the French Revo- 
lution both underestimate the importance of the 
agrarian revolt and fail to give any full and logical 
account of its causes. One more observation should 
be made; this concerns the effects of the agrarian 
aspect of the revolution. Out of the wreckage after 
1815 emerged a free, landowning peasantry, which 
has had a great effect on the history of France ever 
since. Paris—and other urban areas—remained 
intermittently radical and potentially revolu- 
tionary. In 1830, 1848, and 1871, Paris led revolu- 
tions, successful to some degree, but the existence 
of a large mass of small, propertied peasants formed 
a wall which no radical program could cross. 
France, thought of as the center of Western 
liberalism, was thus made up largely of conserva- 
tive farmers. The French peasantry has formed 
—and still constitutes—a conservative bulwark 
against socialism, communism, syndicalism, cor- 
porativism, and all other forms of radicalism which 
were basically in opposition to the institution of 
individual ownership of private property. 

If, as R. H. Tawney has said, “the abolition of 
the economic privileges of agrarian feudalism... 
was the driving force of the French Revolution,” 
an inquiry into its nature and causes is deserved. 
Such a quest, if made thoughtfully and carefully, 
will yield a natural, simple, and logical answer. 
To this end a brief survey of the degree and kind 
of feudalism in France immediately prior to the 


5 Most of the philosophes opposed the institution of 
private property, though Rousseau’s ridiculously ro- 
mantic account of its origin is perhaps the most re- 
nowned. Many of the lawyers and priests learned to 
despise the institution through their own observation. 
“Tt was in the exercise of his profession of feudal 
expert,” wrote Mathiez, “that Babeuf learnt his con- 
tempt for property.” Ibid., 15. 
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Revolution and a narrative of the important Steps 
in its destruction is here presented.® 
Feudalism, in its pure form, had two aspects, 


the political and the economic. Political feudalism [ 


was dead in 1789. The history of France from the | 
coronation of Hugues Capet until the reign of 
Louis XIV is the record of the destruction of politi- 
cal feudalism by the monarchy. “The twelve cen- | 
turies of the old regime,” wrote Gabriel Hanotaur, 
“laboured to constitute a modern nation by 
restoration of the idea of the state.””? The success 
of these labors was due, in part, to the fact that the 
monarchy had purchased the resignation of the 
nobles to their loss of political power by giving 
them financial privileges and a monopoly of the 
higher offices in the state, and partly to the com- 
pensation of economic gain in lieu of lost political 
power.® Thus while political feudalism was dead, 
economic feudalism was alive and strong. It is the 
economic aspect which concerns us here. 

The system of landholding by the peasants was [| 
the cornerstone of the whole structure, and one 
that must be thoroughly understood before the 
dynamics of the agrarian revolution can be grasped. 
The authorities are substantially agreed, in the 
first place, that “the majority of the peasants are 
proprietors.”® As such, they outnumbered the 
bourgeois and noble proprietors by about ten to 
one; they held an average of somewhere between 
30 and 50 percent of the land. And during the pre- 
ceding century, the holdings of the peasants had 
been growing, both as to numbers and size. “By 
incredible economies, made at a cost in human 
suffering of which it is not good to think, the 
peasants had gradually, and piecemeal, increased 
their holdings.” 

But the peasant’s right of property was not 


® Herbert’s Fall of Feudalism in France served as 4 
general guide to the following narrative; anything 
doubtful in Herbert was backed by an examination of | 
Aulard’s specialized and Mathiez’ general work. There | 
is, however, nothing particularly in dispute about the 
general order of events as here presented. 

7 Gabriel Hanotaux, Tableau de la France en 1614 
(Paris, 1898), 103. 

8 This view, generally accepted and found in many 
places, is very succinctly put in the introduction tof 
Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France. The courth) 
nobles formed an exception to those gaining economf 
ically, but, of course, they were more privileged thas 
the country nobles. 

® Henri Sée, Les Classes rurales en Bretagne du xv 
stécle a la Revolution (Paris, 1906), 66. 

10 Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France, 58-61. 
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absolute. Agrarian feudalism, as it existed in 
eighteenth-century France, was a system of dual 
ownership, whereby neither party had complete 
and sovereign rights to the land. In the first place, 
the peasant would buy a title to his land and 
immediately be required to pay a special tax known 
as the franc-fief, amounting to the revenue of an 
entire year. Every twenty years the tax was levied 
again, and every time the property changed hands 
—whether by sale, inheritance, or any other 
method—it was levied once more. But this was not 
all. The purchase was also the occasion for the 
levying of a fresh charge, the lods et ventes, a feudal 
right universal in France, by which the lord of the 
manor took a payment of a proportion of the 
purchase price. This varied from 10 to 50 percent 
of the sale price. And the claims of the lord did 
not end there. Another widespread right was that 
of relrait or prelation, by which the lord could 
refuse to acknowledge the sale and himself enter 
into possession of the land. As this right could be 
exercised within thirty years after the sale, it pro- 
duced uncertainty and insecurity in possession. 
Such was the title the peasant owned. Even if 
this be considered ownership, however, such owner- 
ship was still subjected to a mass of obligations. 
These, though varying widely, fall into four gen- 
eral categories: (1) Servitudes attaching to persons 
or properties; the most obvious relics of serfdom. 
The most glaring of this type was mainmorte, by 
which the peasant was fixed to the soil. Estimates 
vary, but the number of peasants so bound prob- 
ably was close to a million.!! (2) Payments or 
services, rendered in money or kind, and charged 
upon the land held by the cultivator. Among these 
were champart, terrage, or tierce, by which the 
peasant paid between 10 and 30 percent of his crop, 
and which often grew proportionately as the size 
of the crop grew. Thus the harder the peasant 
worked and the more he produced, the larger was 
the share claimed by the lord. Also in this class 
were the ferriers, or revisions of the manor rolls. 
By these revisions—made, incidentally, at the cost 
of the peasants, not the lords—the rents could be, 
and usually were, raised; more improved lands, if 
desired, were taken; and other acts of fraud and 


"The Abbe Pierre Francois Clerget, in his Le Cri 
de la raison, written in 1789, put the number at a 
million and a half, and his statement has usually been 
uncritically repeated. Herbert agreed with Boncerf, 
“a much better authority, writing at the same period” 
at something over 300,000. Aulard merely said there 
were “thousands and thousands.” 
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extortion were common. And perhaps worst of all, 
the cost was tremendous, since each entry into the 
new rolls cost the peasants a certain fee, and since 
a typical peasant holding of 30 arpents would or- 
dinarily be made up of anything between two and 
three hundred separate parcels, all divided by 
other properties. (3) Feudal monopolies. The in- 
dispensable economic instruments to the peasant, 
the mill, the bakehouse, and the presses for wine 
and oil, were under the exclusive control of the 
lords. The produce from the so-called “peasant 
ownership” of land was thus made marketable by 
the lord, and at the lord’s price. Another class of 
monopolies was the exclusive possession by the 
lords of hunting and fishing rights, and the right 
to keep pigeon houses. These restrictions had many 
ramifications, but a single example will suffice. 
In many places the peasant was forbidden to weed 
his fields or mow his hay at certain seasons lest he 
should disturb the partridges or destroy their 
eggs! Finally, these rights included that of exacting 
tolls for the use of any roads or bridges, and the 
banvins and bans de vendanges, which secured for 
the nobles the power to sell their wine before their 
vassals. (4) The seigneurial jurisdictions. This 
privilege had suffered much from royal encroach- 
ment, but it was still employed vigorously and 
formed “the keystone of the feudal edifice.” Such 
courts handled all cases of a feudal character, so 
that any security the peasant had was subject, in 
disputes with the lord, to the arbitrary justice of 
the lord, in the lord’s court.!” 

The net product of this “ownership” was dis- 
content on the part of the peasantry, and the 
peasants were not hesitant about expressing it. 
“The history of France,”’ said Georges Lefebvre, 
“abounds in jacqueries.”* For centuries these 
peasant insurrections had flared up, but each time 
they were put down, or more accurately, they 
burned up their energy and died a natural death. 
When the supremacy of force, so obviously on the 
side of the peasants, is taken into account, one is 
justified in wondering why the peasants never suc- 
ceeded. But they not only did not succeed; they 
actually seemed to lose ground. One finds no such 
great concern over the prospects of insurrection 
among the nobles of France that was so common 
among the American slaveholders or among the 


2 For the primary source of this whole account, see 
Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France, ch. 1, which 
is, of course, in much greater detail. 

13 Lefebvre, The Coming of the French Revolution, 
143. 
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Russian nobility; on the contrary, that was the 
least of their problems. 

The reasons why the French peasants never suc- 
ceeded, despite their numerical supremacy, are 
dual. First, they never succeeded in asserting them- 
selves with class solidarity, and second, they never 
had a program. They knew that they were not 
satisfied with the system they had, but they were 
incapable of imagining a better and different 
system. 

But in 1789 the agrarian discontent was no 
longer a mass of unharnessed energy expressing 
itself futilely in sporadic riots; it was an efficient 
machine, guided and headed in a definite direction. 
The jacquerie had been transformed from an in- 
strument of protest to an agent of revolution. 

Briefly, the agrarian revolt unfolded itself as 
follows. The disturbances began, and multiplied 
rapidly, from around the first part of 1789. Most 
of the peasantry who were aware of anything’ 
were in a state of nervous tension but, however 
anxiously, they merely waited. However, in certain 
areas over the country—unrelated to each other by 
geographic, social, economic, or political ties—the 
peasants took positive action. In these areas, in 
March, April, May, and June, 1789—months be- 
fore the storming of the Bastille, or even the Tennis 
Court Oath, which are usually marked as the be- 
ginnings of the active stage of the Revolution— 
over three hundred mass riots broke out. These 
radical peasants were beginning to demand the 
original titles granting seigneurial rights—which 
were, for the most part, nonexistent—to refuse 
payment of feudal obligations, and “they talked 
of nothing but assassinations and burnings of 
chateaux.’’! 

In the meantime, in the first three months of the 
year, while electing delegates to the Estates Gen- 
eral, the electors of each of the three orders drew 
up a cahier de doléances, or list of grievances and 
suggestions for reform. Though these cahiers were 
generally valid expressions of collective opinion, 


4 On July 12, 1789, after the Revolution was under- 
way, Arthur Young, the English agricultural expert 
and traveler, met a poor woman who told him that 
“something was to be done by some great folks for 
such poor ones as she, though she did not know who 
nor how.” Young, Travels in France During the Years 
1787, 1788, 1789, ed. by Matilda Betham-Edwards 
(London, 1900), 197. 

15 Pierre Conard, La Peur en Dauphine, juillet-aott 
1789 (Paris, 1904), 37 and 39, quoted in Herbert, The 
Fall of Feudalism in France, 93. 
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four limitations have been noted on their use; they 
are a definite class of documents and thus do not 
reveal all sides of the picture; they are usually 
extremely brief; they do not always cover the 
same subjects; and there are roughly 20,000 cahiers 
now in existence, and both the originals and the 
reprints have been widely scattered.'® But among 
those of the peasants, the cahiers may be divided 
into two categories, as strikingly different as were 
the provinces in which the peasants were passively 
anxious from those in which early action took 
place. The first group, by far the majority of the 
cahiers, expressed frank hostility toward aspects 
of the agrarian system, but they were essentially 
local and petty complaints. These said that “the 
lord has encroached on the common pastures,” 
or “the feudal dues have been raised,” or “the lord 
cheats us at the mill”; or they objected to unusual 
rights, such as chimney taxes. In short, they com- 
plained of various evils and abuses, but they do not 
directly attack the system. The second group began 
its cahiers with catalogs of the evils, and from there 
they proceeded to demand the radical destruction 
of feudalism. It is clear, wrote Lefebvre, that these 
peasants considered themselves “the only legiti- 
mate owners of their land, and considered the pay- 
ments due the lord, unless there was proof to the 
contrary, to have originated in nothing but 
violence.’””!” The areas with such radical programs, 
for all practical purposes, may be classified as 
identical with those in which radical action began 
before the July Riots. 

The next step was the July Riots. Beginning in 
mid-July, before the news of the fall of the Bastille 
could have reached the outlying provinces, the 
peasants began to revolt in earnest. The insurrec- 
tions were widespread, involving perhaps 60 per- 
cent of the kingdom, because of the stimulant of 
the news from Paris, and because of reaction to the 
Great Fear. But again, as before, the same scat- 
tered provinces furnished a hard core of radicalism 
which offered a stimulant and an example for the 


16 Beatrice Fry Hyslop, A Guide to the General 
Cahiers of 1789 (New York, 1936), sums up the principal 
advantages and disadvantages in using the cahiers 
and gives a comprehensive table of general cahiers 
and the texts of some unedited cahiers. 

1 Lefebvre, The Coming of the French Revolution, 142. 
The principal sources consulted for these general ob- 
servations are Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in 


France; Aulard, La Révolution francaise et le régime f 


féodal; Lefebvre, The Coming of the French Revolution; 
and Hyslop, A Guide to General Cahiers of 1789. 
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rest of the kingdom. They were more violent, more 
determined, and more clear in their demands."® 

As a reaction to these uprisings, the Estates- 
General—now calling itself the National Assembly 
—was thrown into confusion. Having been hereto- 
fore concentrated on the organization of a consti- 
tution, this sudden invasion of economic problems 
“shocked both their ideas and their tempera- 
ments.”’ Thus on August 4, in a night-long orgy of 
self-sacrifice, the privileged rose to vie with each 
other in sacrificing their privileges. Prince Petr 
Kropotkin and others have pointed out that they 
were surrendering that what no longer belonged 
to them; their chateaux were in ruins, and the 
records of their rights were reduced to ashes. 
And there is no doubt that, though many of the 
privileged were willing to give up their privileges 
in matters of taxation, there was no desire at all 
to strip themselves of their property.'® 

In the following week, the National Assembly 
passed a series of decrees abolishing feudalism. 
Feudalism was decreed destroyed, the pigeon 
houses were abolished, huntin= ~>ts were re- 
voked, feudal jurisdictions Were sup; ressed, tithes 
were abolished, and all perpetua! rents were made 
redeemable. But the wording of the decrees was 
ambiguous, and everything was to continue in the 
status quo until the Assembly could devise some 
practical means for enforcing its orders. As Herbert 
has said, “had the National Assembly sought to 
create instead of pacifying disturbance, it would 
not have worded its decisions differently. There 
was a fatal ambiguity in the opening words which 
declared the feudal system destroyed for ever, since 
in the next breath the greater part of it was main- 
tained in existence.” 

For six months after the August decrees, the in- 
surrections, with the same provinces showing the 
way, were intensified. What was not done by 
decrees was being attempted by force; and in addi- 
tion to the insurrections, there was a general refusal 
to pay feudal rents and other dues. Rural France 
was clearly drifting toward anarchy. The answer of 
the Assembly was a series of decrees, combined 


% Lefebvre, The Coming of the French Revolution, 
151, points out that several areas never knew the 
Great Fear, “nor, significantly enough, did those 
neighborhoods where the peasants had been in insur- 
rection not long before.” 

” Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France, 101 n. 
1, 107-108. 

Tbid., 113. 
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into one comprehensive law on March 15, 1790, 
and supplemented by a decree on May 9. These 
again ambiguously abolished feudalism, but they 
made a distinction between rights, based on 
whether the origin was “real,” i.e., a condition 
of the tenure of a particular holding, or “personal,” 
or arising from hereditary condition of servitude. 
Such a distinction was impossible in practice, and 
the net result was that feudalism remained. Even 
at this late date, the lawyers, ecclesiastics, and 
nobles who made up the National Assembly were 
not awake to the fact that they were dealing, not 
with a mere wave of jacqueries, but with a full- 
fledged revolutionary movement. 

From this time on, the rural masses flung them- 
selves into the war with renewed vigor. Within two 
and a half years, they destroyed economic 
feudalism forever. The decrees of August 1792, 
following a final wave of violence, merely expressed 
the recognition by the legislative body of what the 
peasant had done for himself. Under the Directory 
and the Consulate proposals were made to amend 
the condition, but all such efforts failed.*4 And 
under neither Napoleon nor the Restoration was 
there any serious attempt to restore ancient eco- 
nomic privileges. “That chapter of French history 
was forever closed.” 

This narrative of the events of the agrarian 
revolution, revealing the consistent radical leader- 
ship of a few key areas, suggests rather strongly 
that there was more behind the movement than 
has been previously noted. And when it is ob- 
served—as will be done—that there was apparently 
no connection between the radical centers—either 
by geographical continuity or by similarity in the 
extent and degree of feudalism, both the explana- 
tion of spontaneous protest and that of reaction to 
events in Paris become unsatisfactory. 

Two suggestions have been made by the few 
historians who suspected the existence of definite 
personal forces behind the movement, but neither 
is satisfactory. The first, cropping up sporadically 
in the last hundred years, and refuted each time, 
is that the movement was a product of direct 
planning from above. Aulard and Herbert have 
gone to considerable length to disprove this idea, 
but it is fallacious on its face. In the first place, the 
centers were too scattered to have represented a 


21 “They were only intended, in any case, to restore 
to the State lands belonging to it which had passed 
into private ownership, owing to... confusion.” bid., 
198. 
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planned insurrection. Second, they were too far 
from the center of revolutionary activity, Paris. 
And third, none of the provinces in which there 
were cities containing strong revolutionary organi- 
zations was particularly active. 

The other idea, that the armies or the veterans 
of the armies in general, led the movement, 
is equally weak. First, the soldiers, when they 
helped the revolution along, were indiscriminate in 
their choice of whom they helped. Second, they 
were not located, for the most part, in the centers 
of agrarian activity. As for the veterans in general, 
they were approximately equally distributed over 
the kingdom, and there is no reason to believe that 
they would have furnished a spark in some areas 
and not in others. 

There is a particular part of the armies of all 
nations, however, that warrants special attention. 
It has been commonplace in the history of modern 
Europe for a body of soldiers, serving in the army 
of a despot, to visit in their campaigns much more 
progressive and enlightened countries, and, on 
their subsequent return and discharge, to be quite 
radical in their views. 

The history of nineteenth-century Russia offers 
a striking example. Russia, the stronghold of 
European autocracy, time after time aided the 
forces of reaction by its military strength, and time 
after time its soldiers, having made contact with 
the progressivism of the West, returned to revolt 
against it. Tsar Alexander I’s forces were the es- 
sential feature in the defeat of Napoleon and the 
restoration of the remains of the ancien régime. 
But within a decade, these same armies led a move- 
ment to overthrow Alexander. The same process 
was repeated after Russia saved autocracy in the 
Revolutions of 1848, the military again being the 
infected part of the body politic. 

If this was the germ of the agrarian revolt in 
France, the exposure could have come from but one 
source—Revolutionary America. 

France had in its confines in 1789 some eight 
thousand veterans of the land phase of the War 
for American Independence.” Who these men 
were, and what they saw in America, is essential 
to an understanding of the role they played in the 
events of 1789-92. 

The nobility may be excluded at the outset, for, 


% There were 11,983 soldiers in the regiments that 
served in America, but the number who actually went 
abroad was almost exactly eight thousand. Joachim 
Merlant, Soldiers and Sailors of France in the American 
War for Independence, tr. by Mary Bushnell Coleman, 
204. 
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though they numbered 697,” they were not, as a 
whole, important to the Revolution. Some, notably 
Lafayette and the Lameths, were leaders in the 
early stages of the Revolution, while others, like 
the Swede, Count Fersen, were reactionary. And 
it is not at all unlikely that most of the nobility 
who served in the American Revolution were rather 
radical before they began, since they were able to 
choose their spheres of service. But in any case, 
they played no role at all in the destruction of 
economic feudalism, for it was their life’s blood. 

Of the enlisted men, the great majority—perhaps 
90 percent—were peasants.”4 

What was there in America for these peasants 
to see which would incite them to revolution? 


One would not be at all cynical in rejecting the 


notion that abstract ideas of liberty, equality, and 
a written constitution would appeal to the imagina- 
tion of an illiterate farmer. Under the pressure of 
propaganda, possibly, but never through mere 
observation. 

But they had an opportunity to see—or, more 
accurately, they could not miss seeing—the prac- 
tical realization of the concept that had been 
missing in all the pre-Revolutionary jsacqueries. 
Landing at Newport, Rhode Island, in July of 
1780, and marching across southern Connecticut, 
through White Plains, New York, across the 
Hudson River and through Jersey to the Delaware 
River, and thence to the neighborhood around 
Philadelphia, they saw literally thousands of small, 
rich farms. They saw even the lowest of the Ameri- 
can peasants—the small farmers—in possession 
of from 40 to 200 acres of well-cultivated land, and 
because of the increased demand for farm products 
occasioned by the need for supplying the armies, 
these farmers, at the exact moments the French 
saw them, were enjoying the greatest wave of 
prosperity they had ever experienced. In short, the 
French peasants saw the institution of absolutely 
free and unfettered private property at its glorious 
best.2> This was something that would truly stir a 
peasant’s soul. 


Tbid., 204. 
24 Observed from an actual count of all the soldiers 


who served in the American Revolution, as listed in } 


France Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Les Combattants 


francais de la guerre Americaine, 1778-1783 (Paris, 


1903). 

25 See Merlant, Soldiers and Sailors of France... 
167-182, for a good brief account of the places visited 
by the French troops. No comments of the reaction of 
the soldiers is recorded, of course, for the peasants 
left no records. 
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Upon discharge and return to their homes in 
France, these peasants were local heroes of a 
unique type. In addition to the respect due to 
returning soldiers of a victorious campaign in his 
majesty’s service, they had the distinction of being 
cosmopolitans, men of the world. 

That these men could return to France without 
bubbling enthusiasm and new ideas is as incon- 
ceivable as if a twentieth-century American were 
to go to the moon and return without comment. 
To the churches, market places, meeting houses— 
any place where peasants could get together—these 
men would go, relating tales of their adventures, 
passing on stories, and especially, passing to their 
oppressed fellows the germ with which they had 
been infected—the lust for free private property. 
Here, indeed, was a revolution in the making. 

Final proof of the foregoing thesis would depend, 
of course, on records that might never have existed, 
and if they do exist at the present time are no doubt 
buried in the local archives in France. But there is 
a criterion by which we can measure it, which will 
serve to make it as valid or invalid as can be known. 
Establishing the main centers of radicalism is not 
too difficult, and, by a process of sorting out all the 
soldiers who served in the American Revolution, 
we may compare the centers of veterans with the 
centers of radicalism. If this comparison reveals 
that the veterans were distributed more or less 
equally throughout the kingdom, or that they 
were, for the most part, located in nonradical cen- 
ters, it would be pretty conclusively demonstrated 
that there was no important connection. 

If, on the other hand, it showed that the veterans 
were concentrated in various scattered areas, and 
that these areas were almost exactly the areas of 
peasant radicalism—even to the small divisions of 
provinces—then it would be evident that there 
was a close and real connection.”® 

Using this method, then, let us examine the 
number of veterans and the radicalism in each of 
the provinces of France. 

The following provinces had small numbers of 
veterans: Aunis—1; Angoumois—i1; Anjou—60; 
Berry—50; Bearn—14; Bourbonnais—22; Foix— 
18; Limousin—37; Touraine—54; Roussillon—4; 
Soule—0; Saintogne—20; Saumorois—2; Orleans— 


** For the following, the counts of soldiers are taken 
from lists in Les Combattants francais. For the insur- 
rections, Herbert was first checked; then general works 
in English. Aulard’s untranslated work was resorted 
to whenever the English sources failed to mention 
activity in a particular locality. 
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5; Nivernais—28; Marche—1; Lyonnais—32. The 
cahiers in these provinces expressed petty com- 
plaints, such as cheating in the farming of rents 
and injustices such as the increase of water rights, 
and especially, the evils of the hunting monopolies. 
That is, they accepted their status, but they ob- 
jected to oppressive conditions of that status. In 
not a single one of these provinces was there an 
early insurrection, and almost all of their activity 
was confined to the period of reaction to the Great 
Fear in 1789. In some, there were abortive attempts 
at insurrection, but in all there was insufficient 
radicalism, and every movement fell through 

The following provinces deserve individual ob- 

servation because of particular conditions: 

Artois—Here there was a large number of 

veterans—131—and the number in the cities 
brought the total to over 200. Having been ac- 
quired at the end of the seventeenth century by 
Louis XIV, and never having been Frenchified, 
the Artesians made the revolution there a move 
for autonomy—this includes both the peasants and 
the municipalities. In their cahiers they spoke of 
themselves as the “Artesian nation.””?’ 

Flanders—There were 95 veterans among the 
peasantry in this small province, plus 81 in the two 
leading cities of Douai and Lille. Feudalism was at 
its very mildest here, and peasant ownership was 
better and more extensive; consequently the revo- 
lution here took a different form. The municipal 
governments were seized, and “national’’ or “per- 
manent” committees were set up. Thus the de- 
mands of the people and the peasants were easily 
met, and in this case, “the revolution was 
complete.”’8 

Isle de France—Though this populous province, 
of which Paris was the center, had only 50 peasant 
veterans, and was by no means the center of 
agrarian activity, it should not be considered in 
this study. The obvious proximity of the peasants 
here to Paris, and the consequent influence of the 
city, renders invalid generalizations which might 
hold good in other provinces. It is interesting to 
note, however, that there were 331 veterans among 
the mobs of Paris—the only city in the kingdom 
with any substantial number. 

Poitou—With 70 veterans, Poitou was radical at 
first, striking blows in July 1789 against feudalism, 
but their energies, particularly in the Vendee, in 
Lower Poitou, shifted—or were directed—toward 
the preservation of the old church. Shortly there- 


7 Lefebvre, The Coming of the French Revolution, 73. 
% Tbid., 125, 132, 142. 
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after, under the leadership of nobles like Charette 
and La Rochejacquelein, the insurgents were thor- 
oughly royalist and completely counter-revolu- 
tionary; the Vendee was a thorn in the side of the 
Revolution until its termination in 1815.*9 

The following provinces contained the radical 
areas which pushed through the agrarian revo- 
lution: 

Auvergne had 153 veterans, concentrated in the 
central and northwestern parts. This area was “a 
stronghold of feudalism,” and its cahiers demanded 
the destruction of the institution. It began its 
insurrections with the first wave, and it did not stop 
until late 1792. It refused to pay rents “unless we 
produce our title deeds.... If we do not show 
them, they will not pay; if we do, they may burn 
them.” Until feudalism was completely dead here, 
the torch never ceased firing chateaux.*° 

Brittany had 136 veterans. Radicalism among 
the peasants was early and strong. In the cahiers, 
“indeed, they outstripped the middle classes of 
the towns in the radical nature of their 
programme.” They were among the beginners of 
the insurrections, starting in July 1789, though 
they never felt the Great Fear. By September, the 
province was in complete disorder, and the insur- 
rections continued to flare up until the end of 
1791." 

Burgundy’s 303 veterans had a message of special 
importance, because of the exaggerated degree of 
the feudal landholding system; 7.e., the system of a 
small amount of land divided up into two or three 
hundred separate parcels, all divided by other 
properties. Burgundy was radical from the start, 
and she continued to show the way throughout 
the movement.* 

Champagne had 247 veterans, concentrated in 
small area, as shown on the map. Most of the 
province, including that closest to Paris, was 
rather apathetic, but this one area, embracing the 
Yonne and the area around Bar-le-Duc** was 
quite radical. 

Dauphiny, with 237 veterans, was possibly the 


29 Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France, 94; 
Gottschalk, The Era of the French Revolution, 238. 

30 See Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France, 10, 
11, 14, 15, 22, 23, 121-122. Ibid., 109-187, has numerous 
accounts of the burning of chateaux. 

31 Tbid., 75, 93, 119-121, 171; Lefebvre, The Coming 
of the French Revolution, 151. 

% Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France, 22, 94. 

3 Jbid., 163, 172; Lefebvre, The Coming of the French 
Revolution, 127. 
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most radical province in the entire kingdom. As 
early as February, and again April 1789, revolts 
and refusals to pay feudal dues had begun. When 
the Great Fear created emotional excitement and 
confusion, this was transformed into hostility 
against the manors; in three days of July 1789, 57 
chateaux were attacked with varying degrees of 
violence; it is significant that there were none 
killed in this wave of insurrections. Of these ac- 
tions, Herbert noted that they definitely suggest 
an “organized conspiracy.” At the end of August 
the uprisings began again, this time over the 
tithes. And after January 1790, feudalism was 
permanently inoperative because of simple refusal 
to recognize it.*4 

Franche-Comte, on the eastern frontier, had 
245 veterans. The first, best organized, most 
violent, and most decisive blow was struck by the 
peasants here. “The first blow,” according to 
Herbert, ‘would seem to have been struck near 
Vesoul, in Franche-Comte . . . on July 16. Clearly, 
the news from Paris could not have travelled this 
distance in so short a time.’*® The news referred 
to, of course, is the fall of the Bastille. 

Guyenne and Gascony had 376 veterans. Since 
this was a large province—twice the size of any 
other in France—and since the insurrections and 
radicalism took place only in a part, a more com- 
plete breakdown is necessary. In central Guyenne, 
between the Dordogne and Garonne rivers, theref 
were 87; in central Gascony, immediately to the 
south, 86; in Perigord, 62; Quercy, 93; and 
Rouergue, 48. Action here began early, and “From 
merely refusing to pay, the peasants speedily) 
passed to more vigorous action.”’ Through January 
and February 1790, organized riots raged. “They 
destroyed, tore, spoiled, annihilated everything: 
feudal acts, foundations, family titles, charters 
and diplomas, the works of several centuries, 
nothing was spared.’’%6 

Languedoc, a large province, falls into two na 
tural geographic compartments. The first, that 
just west of 3° East longitude, had only 22 veterans 
—11 in Montauban, 6 in Albegeois, 1 in Narbonne§ 


and 4 in Castlenaudary—and, though condition 
were as bad there as elsewhere, and insurrection: 
raged in the Lot, immediately to the north, ther 
was neither radicalism nor Great Fear. But in up} 


* Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France, 93, 9%, 
108, 118. 

35 Tbid., 94. 

36 Tbid., 122-126. 
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per Languedoc—notably the Gard—there were 288 
veterans and acenter of radicalism. Here there was 
a general refusal to pay dues and a demand for the 
original titles of feudal property during the summer 
of 1789. Officers sent by the seigneurs were im- 
prisoned and threatened with hanging. When pay- 
ment of the feudal obligations came due in mid- 
October, “the word went forth that no payments 
were to be made, and the seigneur himself was 
threatened.” The insurrections flared sporadically 
until April of 1792, when a wave of unparalleled 
violence, including the burning of twenty-odd 
manor houses in four days, wiped out the last 
traces of feudalism.*” 

Maine, with 121 veterans, was one of the centers 
of earliest radicalism. Hundreds gathered on July 
27 and forced the seigneurs to sign formal acts of 
renunciation of all their rights and privileges. 
“The peasants, it would seem, were not so much 
inspired by a personal ill-will against their seigneur 
as by a determination to have done for ever with 
the economic system he represented.’*® 

Provence had 157 veterans, mostly from the 
valley running north and east of Toulon and 
Marseilles. In Toulon and Marseilles, in March 
of 1789, the high price of bread led to popular up- 
risings, and the ferment spread through the peasant 
villages as far as Gap in Dauphiny. General re- 
sistance was continued throughout the summer, 
before and after the wave of riots in July. 

Picardy, with 385 veterans, was in a peculiar 
position. Perhaps as a movement to quell the in- 
surrections against feudalism that had raged in 
May, two months before the Bastille, or perhaps 
by coincidence, a large part of the French army was 
stationed here. Thus in the locales which were well 
garrisoned, revolt was impossible. But in every spot 
where there were not troops, there were insurrec- 
tions. And in the Scarpe Valley and south of the 
Sambre, there was radicalism and insurrection 
despite the troops.” 

Normandy, with 325 veterans, was the western- 
most center of early radicalism. Riots broke out 
north of Perche and at Falaise on July 17 and 18; 
a few days later the chateau at Caen was occupied 


* Tbid., 163, 169-170, 187-188; Lefebvre, The Coming 
of the French Revolution, 151. 
Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France, 98. 
* Tbid., 93, 108, 118; Lefebvre, The Coming of the 
French Revolution, 146. 
 Tbid., 146, 172. 
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by patriots; for six days beginning on July 22 a 
peasant uprising spread from south of Falaise 
westward to Noireau and southward to Mayenne 
and beyond.*! 

Alsace-Lorraine had the staggering total of 541 
veterans. The area was a violently radical center 
from the beginning. Arming themselves with forged 
letters, “alleged to emanate from the government, 
giving orders for the work of destruction,” the 
peasants proceeded to destroy all traces of feudal 
oppression. When the August 4 decrees were 
passed, writings were circulated which declared 
that the execution of the decree was impossible, 
and the revolution raged on until feudalism was 
dead.” 

It would seem, then, that wherever there was a 
large number of veterans—150 to 500—in a con- 
centrated area, that area was radical. This correla- 
tion is perhaps presented most strikingly in the 
form of a picture: on the following map, veterans 
are located by the black dots, each dot repre- 
senting ten peasant veterans of the American 
Revolution. The radical areas are shaded. 

As has been stated, the necessary superficiality 
of the treatment here forbids any positive and 
final statements. But on the basis of the material 
herein presented, several conclusions would appear 
to be warranted: 

(1) The French peasantry had always been 
willing and physically capable of the destruction 
of economic feudalism. It never succeeded in 
doing so because it lacked the essential element to 
such a movement, the concept of private property. 

(2) In 1778-1783, French armies, largely con- 
scripted from the peasantry, served in America, 
where the soldiers were presented a clear picture 
of the missing concept, which they could not fail 
to appreciate. 

(3) On their subsequent discharge and return 
to their homes in France, these soldiers spread the 
idea they had seen in practice. When, in 1789, 
financial crisis, general discontent, and the weak- 
ness of the monarchy combined to make revolu- 
tionary action possible in France, these veterans 
formed the dynamic element in a movement which 
guaranteed the completion of the Revolution by 
the destruction of economic feudalism. 


41 Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France, 94; 
Lefebvre, The Coming of the French Revolution, 147. 

“ Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France, 99, 109, 
and passim. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART., FIRST PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


G. E. FUSSELL, F. R. Hist. S. 


Sir John Sinclair, Bart. (1754-1835), founder 
and first president of the early Board of Agricu! 
ture, has become an almost legendary figure in 
the annals of agriculture at the end of the 
eighteenth and the early years of the nineteenth 
century.' Yet it is extraordinary that the modern 
textbooks of British farming history say very 
little or nothing about him as a person, though 
they award a just mead of acclaim to the services 
he rendered.” 

This is more surprising because, with the one 
exception of William Marshall, who, of course, 
claimed to have originated the idea of the Board 
and more particularly the regional surveys it car- 
ried out, and was a lifelong and quite venomous 
critic in consequence, Sinclair was the subject of 
almost universal encomiums so that it is nearly 
impossible to do more or less than agree or to form 
any independent opinion about him. Marshall 
would certainly have been a hanging judge if he 
could and condemned Sinclair for having converted 
a patriotic plan into a political job and then doing 
it badly,* an opinion of the surveys that was 
shared by Arthur Young, who was so intimately 
associated with Sinclair while secretary of the 


1 The materials available for an estimate of Sir John 
Sinclair are numerous, and no attempt is here made to 
be exhaustive. The following are useful: Rev. John 
Sinclair, Memoirs of the Life and Works of the Late 
Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. (2 v., Edin- 
burgh, 1837), and The Correspondence of the Right 
Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. . .(2 v., London, 
1831); Dictionary of National Biography, 18: 301-305 
(London, 1909); John Donaldson, Agricultural Biog- 
raphy (London, 1854), 69-71; and William M. Sinclair, 
“Sir John Sinclair, Founder and President of the 
First Board of Agriculture,” Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, Journal, 57: 1-21 (1896), and the author- 
ities cited therein. 

? Russell M. Garnier, History of the English Landed 
Interest, 2: 214, 220, 348 (London, 1893); Lord Ernle, 
English Farming, Past and Present (ed. 5, London, 
1936), 188, 196, 320, 357; and Henry Hamilton, The 
Industrial Revolution in Scotland (Oxford, 1932). 

%See G. E. Fussell, ““My Impressions of William 
Marshall,” Agricultural History, 23: 57-61 (1949). 


Board of Agriculture, but who did not fail to act 
as an admonishing friend and associate. 

Sinclair was a man of gigantic stature and had 
the undisturbed seriousness that so often accom- 
panies it. Like so many of his contemporaries born 
to high place—the paternal estate to which he 
succeeded was no less than 100,000 acres though 
much of it was moor and mountain—he carried 
himself with a gravity and a sense of his own 
dignity that amounted to hauteur, and was so 
completely lacking in humor as to be able to main- 
tain his equanimity when placed in a ludicrous 
position by his very lack of realising it. This defect 
enabled him to proceed with vigour in all his under- 
takings and to impress upon others the necessity 
for participating in his schemes, not because they 
were advocated by a great and powerful man, 
but because of their intrinsic value in the service 
of the nation as a whole and his collaborators as 
individuals. 

Legends always gather around such men, and a 
story of one of his achievements when only 
eighteen years of age has all the characteristics of 
a legend. There was a mountain, Ben Cheilt, in 
the middle of the county of Caithness where 
Sinclair’s estates were, and which he had fallen 
heir to on the death of his father two years before. 
Already he was active in the improvement of the 
estate, and a road over Ben Cheilt was necessary 
for the community at large. Others thought it an 
impossibility. Sinclair surveyed the ground, lined 
out the road, ordered up the statute labour (6 
days work a year by the farmers and farm workers 
being a statutory obligation), fixed a date, and 
assembled a labour force of 1,260. A space was as 
signed to each group where tools and provisions 
were provided. The road was completed well 
enough to drive a carriage over it before night fell. 
This was indeed “an example of courage and 
energy likely to strike the imagination of a back- 
ward and remote county,” and it would be no 
mean achievement with modern equipment like 
bulldozers and so on. 

This was the pace Sinclair set in his adolescence, 
and it is no over praise to say that he kept it up 
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throughout his life. In 1780, four years after his 
first marriage, he entered Parliament and re- 
mained a member for more than thirty years by one 
of the arrangements that it was possible to make 
in the days before the Reform Bill. He had re- 
ceived the ordinary education of a gentleman of 
his day at the High School and University of Edin- 
burgh, at Glasgow, and at Trinity, Oxford. In 
1775 he became a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates and also studied for the English bar, being 
duly called at Lincoln’s Inn in 1782 so that his 
breadth of culture formed a broad and firm foun- 
dation for his later development. 

At first Sinclair dabbled in literature and con- 
troversy but soon turned to what was to be one of 


} his major preoccupations, national finance, having 


already shown his devotion to his constituents in a 
year of famine in the north of Scotland by securing 
asum of £15,000 from the government of the day 
to relieve their necessities, and having secured the 
repeal of the law forbidding the wearing of the kilt 
passed after the ’45. Not only did his work on 
finance restore public confidence during the de- 
pression after the peace of 1783, but he took 
practical measures in advising, at their request, 
some of the leading London bankers to establish 
country branches, a step which enabled business 
to develop as it was more readily provided with 
its essential financial lifeblood. 

The death of his first wife in 1785 was a great 
shock to Sinclair, and he took refuge in foreign 
travel. In the following year he set out on a journey 
through the whole of northern Europe in search of 
political, agricultural, and industrial information. 
This was the journey of 7,500 miles made in seven 
months, an enormous task with only horse-drawn 
transport, about which he spoke so proudly in his 
opening address to the Board of Agriculture when 


it was founded in 1793. Soon after his return from 
this journey he married again, and these nuptials 
were crowned with lifelong happiness and a largish 
family of seven sons and six daughters. 

Since the war with Spain the imports of fine 
wool from that country, temporarily reduced to 
negligible size by the affray, had risen to double 
their annual value, from 2 million to 4 million 
pounds sterling, and it had become clear that war 
with that country would interfere seriously with 
the nation’s largest industry. Sinclair had been 
impressed by the fineness of Shetland wool, but 
realised that nothing like a sufficient stock could 
be produced in that small area. With the help of a 
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local minister, whom he met when attending the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, Sin- 
clair submitted a memorandum, to use modern 
jargon, to the Highland Society, and they, quite 
in the modern manner, appointed a committee of 
enquiry with Sinclair as chairman, and this com- 
mittee duly presented a report. There the matter 
would have rested but for Sinclair. He liked re- 
ports, perhaps too fondly, but he liked to get 
something practical done as well, and when the 
Highland Society declared that it had done all it 
could, he busied himself with the formation of 
the Society for the Improvement of British Wool. 

This society was inaugurated with a grand 
sheepshearing festival at Newhall’s Inn, Queens- 
ferry, the first of this kind of festival that after- 
wards became so renowned when organised by the 
great landowners like Francis, the fifth Duke of 
Bedford, Thomas Coke of Holkham, Lord Somer- 
ville, and John Christian Curwen of Workington. 
Sinclair naturally made an Address to the Society 
for the Improvement of British Wool; Constituted at 
Edinburgh, on Monday, January 31, 1791, and it 
was printed for the use of the society in the same 
year. He proposed that annual reports should be 
prepared and maintained that there was every 
reason for such a society because there had been no 
experiments in flock management, nor had any 
ever been made to discover the effects of food and 
climate on sheep and their wool, nor was there any 
adequate textbook. Conversion of Highland cattle 
farms to sheep had already begun, but the methods 
were all wrong. They were too drastic. All that was 
done was to drive off the cattle and inhabitants 
and bring in a shepherd and a few dogs and some 
“wild coarse-wooled and savage animals” which 
seldom saw their shepherd or were benefited by 
his care. A better system would be to retain as 
many of the then present inhabitants as possible, 
they to gradually exchange their cattle for valu- 
able sheep. Sinclair estimated that 300 sheep could 
be kept on an average Highland farm, and that 
the profit from them plus that of a few cattle 
would be “sufficient to maintain a family in the 
manner in which the natives of the Highlands are 
accustomed to live.’”’ In this way the value of the 
country might be at least doubled without dimin- 
ishing the numbers of the people, but it was essen- 
tial to try to bring the native sheep to perfection 
and to bring in good breeds. 

The Earl of Hopetown supported the formation 
of the society. Many lords and gentlemen became 
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directors, and Sinclair was elected chairman. Spec- 
imens of sheep were obtained from innumerable 
sources. George III, patron of the society, sent 
rams from his farms at Windsor. Louis Jean Marie 
Daubenton, keeper of Louis XVI’s flocks in 
France, sent some purebred Spanish, which nar- 
rowly escaped being slaughtered at the custom- 
house. Sinclair himself presented 100, including 
Spanish, Herefords, (Rylands?), Southdowns, 
Cheviots, Lomonds, and Shetlands. He even pro- 
posed to get some from the Atlas Mountains and 
really did obtain others from Abyssinia. These 
were distributed all over Scotland for experiment, 
and the chairman and a committee made inspec- 
tion tours of progress. One of their reports was on 
The Long Hill Sheep of the East Border. This Sin- 
clair named the Cheviot, having prudently re- 
fused to allow it to be given his own name, and 
this report formed the basis of the future of the 
breed which occupies such an important place 
amongst British breeds to this day. The work of 
this society was of really immense value in de- 
veloping shepherding in Scotland, thereby increas- 
ing the country’s resources and adding largely to 
the value of its land.‘ 

Meanwhile Sinclair had continued to plan im- 
provements on his own estate and to assist others 
to improve their own. The value of his practical 
mind is mirrored in the profits they realised. For 
instance he bought Langwell for £8,000 and after- 
wards sold it for £40,000. Other estates in Scot- 
land went up in the same way, and rental of the 
Shetlands rose by £3,000 a year. 

On the outbreak of the French wars Sinclair 
showed his business acumen and his passionate 
patriotism by a financial adventure of a risky but 
effective kind. Credit was threatened, and a short- 
age of currency was on his advice proposed to be 
made good by the issue of exchequer bills; but 
there were delays. Sinclair took charge. He per- 
suaded leading London bankers to make imme- 
diate large remittances to Manchester and Glas- 
gow where the danger of widespread bankruptcy 
was greatest, and so tide over the merchants in 
those two cities until the exchequer bills were 
ready. William Pitt was so relieved when he heard 
what Sinclair had done and how effective it had 
been that he asked Sinclair to name his own re- 
ward. Characteristically he asked for Pitt’s sup- 
port to his scheme for a board of agriculture 
rather than something for himself. 


‘Cf. Hamilton, The Industrial Revolution in Scot- 
land, 66-67. 
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In the previous few years he had completed 
The Statistical Account of Scotland (21 v., Edin- 
burgh, 1791-99), an economic enquiry on a scale 
never before attempted and rarely since, and one 
which introduced a new word, “statistical,” coined 
by Sinclair, to our language and a little to our bane, 
The idea behind the enquiry was no more original 
than that of the Board of Agriculture, but it had 
not yet been conceived on such elaborate lines 
nor carried to such a satisfactory conclusion, al- 
though similar bu® more limited enquiries had 
been made by Sir Robert Gordon, Sir Robert Sib- 
bald, Walter Macfarlane Maitland, Alexander 
Webster, and Thomas Pennant. 

Sinclair was able to accomplish more than these 
because he was able to obtain more help. He was a 
lay but influential member of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland and on terms of 
intimacy with its leaders; so he could urge the local 
parochial clergy to collect the information he 
wanted, and though these men differed in the abili- 
ties they brought to the task, by an energetic and 
stimulating correspondence of great volume last- 
ing nearly a decade, the work was completed. At 
the end a few ministers had stoically refused to do 
their parishes, and statistical missionaries went 
from Sinclair to these parishes and did the work. 
The last of the twenty-one volumes came off the 
presses in 1799. 

The publication of the work is credited with im- 
portant results, amongst which were increased pay 
for ministers and schoolmasters; the abolition of 
thirlage, the compulsory grinding of corn at a 
particular mill, a sad remnant of the feudal dues 
of the lords; the proposal of a census of England 
which was made first in 1801; and many similar 
undertakings in other countries. 

It was Sinclair’s idea that the main business, or 
at least the first business, of the new Board of 
Agriculture should be to undertake a similar en- 
quiry, and this was made very clear in his Plan 
for Establishing a Board of Agriculture (1793). But 
he had no such nexus with the Church of England 
as he had with the Church of Scotland, and so was 
quite unable to enlist the services of the English 
clergy. Balked in his aim of making a survey by 
parishes, he replanned the survey along broader 
lines, and arrangements were made by the Board 
to prepare and print a series of surveys of farming 
by counties according to a strictly defined system. 
These were to be regarded as draft reports to be 
circulated to eminent landowners and farmers for 
revision and eventual reprinting as definitive. 
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All this infuriated William Marshall whose own 
personal survey was already well under way, and 
was certainly based in the modern manner on geo- 
graphical rather than political areas. Moreover 
Marshall claimed that the idea of a board of agri- 
culture was his own, and had only been appro- 
priated by Sinclair, a claim that Sinclair met in 
his Account of the Origin of the Board of Agriculture 
and Its Progress for Three Years After Its Estab- 
lishment (1796). In this Sinclair roundly said that 
the idea was not borrowed from anyone who may 
have suggested it before. He would have readily 
acknowledged this if it had been true, but the 
great difficulty was not to propose but to carry out 
such a plan. All such ideas were extensions of the 
idea behind the foundation of the Royal Society, 
and he did not think that anyone could justly 
daim they were his original conception. For him- 
self his own undertaking of a survey of sheep farm- 
ing by intelligent persons on the borders of the two 
kingdoms following Andrew Kerr’s tour in north- 
ern Scotland had led him to state in his general 
report to the British wool society that he did not 
think much could be done unless a board of agri- 
culture for this and other purposes was consti- 
tuted; the difficulty of procuring really accurate 
reports was too great. Consequently he came to 
London in 1792 resolved to accomplish this object 


or to retire to his estates and live a private life. He 
was not condemned to this obscurity because Pitt 
supported him. 

Under Sinclair’s enthusiastic and energetic di- 
rection, and, with Arthur Young’s single-minded 
purpose to support him in the office of secretary, 
very rapid progress was made with the survey, 
but it is possible that this progress was altogether 
too hasty. Young greatly regretted its exaggerated 
expedition in later years. “I never reflect on the 
establishment of this Board and the use made of it 
without being mortified to the quick” he wrote in 
1806.5 “They rushed into such a rapid succession 
of publications of the original County Reports, 
that it was morally impossible to find any merit 
attaching to by far the greater part of them (men 
who are employed without examination, knowl- 
edge or ability) and a more wretched mass of erro- 
neous and insufficient information could scarcely 
have been produced.” These are strong words and 
ought to be carefully borne in mind by those 
modern historians who use these reports as infal- 


* Arthur Young, The Elements and Practice of Agri- 
culture, British Museum, Additional Manuscripts 34, 
855, 1: 13-14. 
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lible. He did not feel so badly about the volumes 
of Communications published later, but Sinclair’s 
own annual addresses to the Board lend some 
colour to the belief that the first drafts were super- 
ficial, and the men appointed to draw them were 
certainly not always the most competent that 
could have been found. In the same document 
Young complained that he had constantly tried 
to impress his opinion upon Sinclair without the 
least effect, until at last Sinclair whether in or 
out of the chair seemed to exist only in the attend- 
ance of printers. 

William Cobbett in his violent way went even 
farther in condemnation of the Board which was 
only an excuse for “sending spies about the coun- 
try.”” Snug in his cosy backwater, Cobbett re- 
flected bitterly that it had only added to the afflic- 
tions of the English farmer and that “It had 
bribed a man of great talents, Arthur Young, away 
from his principles by the temptation of a post 
worth five hundred pounds a year and it had, 
among a mass of rubbish published one good 
paper, that written by the jail-keeper of the 
County of Sussex, a certain Mr. Cramp, on the 
produce of a single cow.” 

Sinclair was anxious to get this part of the 
Board’s work done speedily. On 27 July 1794 he 
told the Board that he was sanguine that the whole 
of the first County Reports would be completed 
within a year of the Roard’s establishment; by the 
14 July in the following year the rough draft 
reports on all but a few counties had been printed, 
and reprinting of the revises had already begun, 
so that there is good excuse for believing that the 
work was hurried. 

In May 1796 a new turn was taken. Sinclair 
said that he had on his own responsibility sug- 
gested via quarter sessions that an extension of 
the wheat acreage was desirable because of the 
food supply situation, and had secured the pub- 
lication of his letter about this necessity in more 
than fifty newspapers. Such drastic personal ac- 
tion is characteristic of the man. Besides this he 
was able to say that experiments on a great scale, 
under the direction of that able chemist, Dr. 
George Fordyce, were then being carried out at 
Gubbins in Hertfordshire, the seat of Dr. Alex- 
ander Hunter “for the purpose of ascertaining the 
principles of vegetables and the effects of ma- 
nures.” 

Progress in reproducing the reports then slack- 
ened off. It ceased altogether for a time when Lord 
Somerville succeeded to the presidency and had 
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to reorganize the Board’s finances. The whole 
series was not completely revised and issued until 
near the end of the wars, and of course they were 
much praised and imitated. James Anderson could 
hardly speak too highly of them. He thought that 
in the course of little more than a year a body of 
authentic facts respecting the agriculture and in- 
ternal economy of the country had already been 
laid before the public, greater than was ever ob- 
tained in any other nation since the beginning of 
time.* Admitting the partiality of a brother Scot 
and one who had been employed by the Board, 
this assertion is probably true though it does not 
mean that the reports were free from inaccuracies. 
The value of such systematic investigations was 
recognised by the Czar of Russia who employed 
Arthur Young’s son; in France where a survey 
was begun under the Directory and energetically 
pushed on by Napoleon; and it was “strongly 
eulogised”’ by George Washington in the United 
States, though he was unable to establish a board 
of agriculture in that country. 

Though he must have been so busy with the 
initiation and direction of the whole series of re- 
ports, Sinclair, who must have been the most suit- 
able person to do the job, found time to produce 
one himself, the General View of the Agriculture of 
the Northern Counties and Islands of Scotland (Lon- 
don, 1795). This was done despite his professed 
opinion that the best plan was to employ a man 
who did not know the district because anything 
unusual would strike his eye, whereas a local man 
would look upon his accustomed surroundings as 
normal to the rest of the county, or at least unre- 
markable; but the cost of sending a man from the 
south of England would have been very great so 
he took this upon himself. 

Sinclair estimated that there was 4,500,000 acres 
in the counties of Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland 
and Caithness, and the Orkney and Shetland 
Isles. Of this area only 28,000 acres were enclosed 
and cultivated in a way to satisfy the “ambition 
of an attentive and experienced farmer.” The 
cattle were small, the cows only averaging 4 to 5 
hundredweight and the oxen 7 to 9. Sheep were 
not kept so extensively as they might have been. 
The cereals chiefly grown were oats, barley, and 
pease. A few artificial grasses were grown by 
gentlemen. A good deal of the cultivated land 
was under the convertible husbandry, and some 


6 James Anderson, Essays Relating to Agriculture and 
Rural A ffairs, 3: 4 (ed. 2 of v. 3, London, 1798). 
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potatoes were grown. James Small’s plough and 
the old Scotch plough were used, though the Car- 
ron curved iron mouldboard was then coming 


rapidly into use. Seasand and weed were used as | 


manure near the coast. 

Some landlords were showing the way to im- 
provements, and of course Sinclair himself was 
prominent among them. He secured an act in 1803 
appropriating £50,000 from the forfeited estates 
to improve communications, the local proprietors 
in the district having to provide half the cost of 
the new roads and bridges. In Caithness he laid 
out several large farms from enclosures he made 
himself, and to prevent the depopulation that 
usually followed, he laid out small holdings that 
he let on 21-year leases at low rents, and abolished 
all remaining feudal services. He brought a flock 
of 500 Cheviot sheep to the hills of Caithness to 
improve the breed; he bought the best bulls in 
Skye to improve the black cattle, and on his own 
demonstration farm at Thurso he grew the rich- 
est crop of clover Andrew Wight saw when mak- 
ing his survey for his Husbandry of North Britain. 
I think too his tenants must have adopted the best 
methods willy nilly, because he made them adopt 
a regular rotation and provided good seeds espe- 


cially clover, rye grass, and turnips and subsidised : 


their purchases of lime and marl. He went so far as 
to build a new town at Thurso on the best rectan- 
gular lines like modern America. He helped to 
obtain and use government support for the herring 
fishery at Wick and to re-establish cod fishing. 

Sinclair published a collection of his writings 
under the title, Essays on Miscellaneous Subjects 
(London, 1802), perhaps feeling that he could not 
too often repeat the good things he had said in the 
Address on the Origin of the Board of Agriculture, 
and about The Statistical Account of Scotland, but 
to my mind the most interesting essay amongst 
these is Proposals for Establishing by Subscription 
a New Institution to be Called the Plough, or Joint 
Stock Farming Society, for the Purpose of Ascer- 
taining the Principles of Agricultural Improvement 
(London, 1800). Unfortunately a charter for this 
society was refused after some £30,000 had been 
collected in £50 shares, a sum that Sinclair thought 
would soon have reached £80,000, as doubtless 
it would. 

The plan was to have eight experimental farms, 
arable and grazing near London, and sheep and 
cattle husbandry at more distant parts of the 
United Kingdom. Each was to be of 400 acres and 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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was to cost £4,000, except the two upland farms 
for experimenting in the improvement of moun- 
tain sheep which would only cost £1,500 apiece. 
By planting and judicious farming Sinclair thought 
this plan would be extremely profitable as well as 
educational, and it was unfortunate that it did 
not mature. 

Blight, rust, and mildew were bad diseases of 
the wheat crops grown on the advanced farms in 
the Lowlands and Northern Counties, and Sin- 
clair, Sir Joseph Banks, and others made some 
kind of survey of the afflicted districts. Sinclair 
got as much information as he could by writing 
to the sufferers and then went to see the affected 
farms in the Lowlands. Then he wrote a pamphlet, 
Result of an Inquiry, into the Nature and Causes 
of the Blight, the Rust, and the Mildew . . . of Wheat, 
on the Borders of England and Scotland . . . (Edin- 
burgh, 1809), which he hoped would induce many 
intelligent and public-spirited farmers to try the 
means recommended to prevent the disorders in 
question. They were early sowing on summer fal- 
lows; draining soils apt to retain too much wet; 
the culture of wheat after potatoes on light soils 
or after coleseed on heavy; introduction of early 
varieties from foreign countries and selection at 
home; the use of salt, seaware, and saline manures; 
the culture of the real sorts of spring or summer 
wheats; and those who adopted these measures 
were asked to transmit the results of their experi- 
ments to the Board of Agriculture. In speculating 
upon the cause of these diseases, Sinclair quoted a 
wide range of literature and pointed out that Sir 
Joseph Banks and Erasmus Darwin were already 
aware that it was a fungus disease caused by 
minute mushrooms on the leaves, stems, and 
glumes of the living plant, a more reasoned con- 
clusion than that of one farmer whom the preva- 
lence of these diseases made to suspect that the 
planet had altered its course or that some pesti- 
lential vapour haunted the atmosphere. 

In the same year Sinclair produced An Account 
of the Systems of Husbandry Adopted in the More 
Improved Districts of Scotland, a third edition of 
which appeared in 1814. It was drawn up at the 
request of Sir Joseph Banks who thought a de- 
scription of the farming that was acknowledged 
to be the best would be generally advantageous to 
the kingdom. Sinclair visited the Lowlands and 
catechised the farmers not with questions sud- 
denly put, to which hasty and ill-considered an- 
swers might be given, but details maturely con- 
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sidered and carefully drawn up. The five-course 
husbandry, often including a two-year ley and 
relying mainly for its fertility on the golden hoof 
of the sheep and cattle breeding, is well enough 
known not to need expansion here, but I had at 
first thought that this book was a tentative for the 
General Report of the Agricultural State, and Politi- 
cal Circumstances, of Scotland which was produced 
in five volumes in 1814, and which it had always 
been intended should be developed out of the in- 
formation gleaned by the Statistical Account and 
the County Reports and to which a companion 
volume on England was intended, but was un- 
fortunately not completed. 

Both these works were exceedingly well re- 
ceived. The first was praised by Malcolm Laing, 
and became well known on the Continent after 
its translation and inclusion in the Bibliotheque 
Britannique. It was read and appreciated in Amer- 
ica where its influence was beneficial. The General 
Report was remarked as the best geographical 
description ever published of any kingdom, and 
Sir Humphry Davy wished it had been issued 
before he wrote his Elements on Agricultural Chem- 
istry (1813). 

Sinclair concluded that there were no material 
obstacles to the improvement of husbandry in 
Scotland except want of capital and information 
among some of the inhabitants of the remoter 
districts, and that when the best Scottish system 
was efficiently followed more food for man and 
animal was profitably obtained from the same area 
than by the English methods. He said: “The 
peculiar and distinguishing feature in the system 
of arable husbandry pursued in Scotland, appear 
to consist in the judicious alteration of white and 
green crops and in the conversion of arable land, 
at convenient and proper intervals, from tillage 
to pasture, and from pasture to tillage” instead 
of the English system of permanent arable and 
pasture “separately conducted on distinct por- 
tions of land.” 

Sinclair had been re-elected president of the 
Board of Agriculture in 1806 but finally retired 
from this office in 1813 when he was rising sixty. 
By the previous year it was estimated that he and 
his tenants had reclaimed over 11,000 acres on his 
Caithness estates, and it was unlikely that he 
could have led a life of ease and idleness from then 
on. The benefits that British agriculture had de- 
rived from the Low Countries were incalculable, 
and it was perhaps with this in mind that Sir John 
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set out on his travels again in 1815. These were 
interrupted by Napoleon’s escape from Elba, land- 
ing in France, and the immediate danger of war 
which made the Netherlands more interested in 
frontier defence than in the enquiries of someone 
from England, however eminent, into their meth- 
ods of farming. This did not prevent Sinclair from 
issuing Hints Regarding the Agricultural State of 
the Netherlands, Compared with That of Great Bri- 
tain... (London, 1815) when he returned. One 
thing he discovered was that the Netherlands used 
a chemical steep for wheat seed as a disease pre- 
ventive. It was 3 ounces and 2 drams of sulphate 
of copper, copperas, or blue vitriol in 3 gallons 
and 3 quarts, wine measure, of cold water for every 
3 bushels of grain. The system was to put the 
grain in a vat, pour in the liquid, and then skim 
off all the grain that floated; after half an hour the 
grain was drained and washed in rain or other pure 
water. This was also used by Joseph Butler of 
Killimarsh in Derbyshire. Besides some ideas that 
would be serviceable in Britain, Sinclair was able 
to recommend some British practises that would 
be as serviceable to the ““Boores,” but he admitted 
that his survey of their farming was necessarily 
incomplete. 

It gave rise to another work of the same kind 
performed by the Reverend Thomas Radcliff, A 
Report on the Agriculture of Eastern and Western 
Flanders; Drawn up at the Desire of the Farming 
Society of Ireland (London and Dublin, 1819). I 
could not find this in the British Museum, but 
there is a copy in the Ministry of Agriculture 
Library. It, not unexpectedly, deals with the sub- 
jects familiar since the days of Sir Richard Wes- 
ton, turnips, clover, crop rotation, flax, liquid 
manure, buckwheat, potatoes and their intro- 
duction to Flanders, cultivation methods, use of 
manure, livestock management, farm buildings, 
implements used, and all this is performed by dis- 
tricts so that variations in methods are brought 
into sharp relief. The book is to me a careful job, 
but John Donaldson, writing in 1854, though ad- 
mitting as much and that it was correspondingly 
esteemed, did not think that any result to agri- 
culture would be gained from visits to the Con- 
tinent immediately after the peace, and he con- 
demned what he called the main subject, liquid 
manure, as not suited to English climate and soil, 
an idea that would have been strongly opposed 
by his contemporary, that apostle of liquid ma- 
nure, the Reverend Anthony Huxtable of Dorset. 
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So long before as the days when he planned his 
Statistical Account, Sinclair had formed the inten- 
tion of codifying the information obtained from 
that enterprise and the Board of Agriculture 
County Reports, first into two general reports on 
Scotland and England respectively, the first of 
which he achieved, and from there in turn to pro- 
duce a code of agriculture that should contain a 
synopsis of all the systems followed in the United 
Kingdom, with a critical commentary that would 
guide readers in their choice of methods applicable 
to their own circumstances. 


The plan was excellent, and The Code of Agri- | 


culture was published in London in 1817. It must 
have been a useful book because it ran into five 


‘editions by 1832, but I find it tedious. It was just 


what it set out to be—a codex of the information 
collected during a long life. But I am not satisfied 
that it is a better piece of work than William Mar- 
shall’s Review of the Reports, prepared in much the 
same way and far more critical, as a guide to the 
value of the contents of the reports. Sinclair prob- 
ably valued the County Reports—they were his 
own ofispring—more highly than they deserved. 
It was a work that Sinclair was thoroughly com- 
petent to do. 

But it is impossible to say as much for the other 
codes that Sinclair had by now planned. These 
were to be on Health and Longevity and on Po- 
litical Economy and Religion, but the only other 
he completed was on Health, and this was written 
against the advice of his friends. It was a subject 
on which he was not really qualified to write, and 
brought him under the batteries of the wits of the 
day by whom it was severely criticised if that is 
not too mild a word. Nevertheless, such was the 
glamour of his name that it sold an edition in a 
fortnight, was translated into French and German, 
and reached five editions like The Code of Agri- 
culture, although it did not get translated into 
Danish like the agricultural book. This was the 
last of his agricultural plans, but he continued in 
public life and in his work on his estates with un- 
remitting vigour until his death at an advanced 
age in 1835. 

The most striking thing about Sinclair, a thing 
which he shares with his great contemporaries, 
Young and Marshall, is that at an early age he 
conceived an object in life, something he wanted 
to do above all else, and something which at the 
end he had finally achieved in almost exactly the 
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form in which he had first devised it. He was an 
egoist without a grain of humour who could not 
have conceived that he, in common with all other 
men, was slightly ludicrous. What indeed had Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart., in common with other men? 
He was complacent about his work and was full of 
self-conceit, but against these fairly general human 
weaknesses must be placed his determination, the 
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vigour of a character that could bend others to 
his will, and the solid achievements in agricultural 
development that were gained in his day largely 
because of the part he played as a publicist. He 
wrote a vast deal but mostly only pamphlets on 
this and that, and it must be for the part he played 
in farming that he will be most remembered al- 
though his other activities were many and varied. 


THE SWAMP LAND ACT AND WET LAND UTILIZATIONJIN ILLINOIS, 1850-1890 
MARGARET BEATTIE BOGUE 
University of Western Ontario, London, Canada 


In 1935 the Land Planning Committee reported 
to the National Resources Board that about 91, 
000,000 acres of swamp and overflowed land in the 
United States can be improved for agricultural 
purposes or reclaimed by drainage and thus made 
to support 40,000,000 persons. This is but one of 
the many indications that the long-standing prob- 
lem of drainage of farm lands is still an issue for 
those who formulate Federal and State land-use 
policies. A visit to any of the heavily tiled areas of 
prairie farms in northern Indiana, north-central 
Iowa, or east-central Illinois furnishes convincing 
evidence that drainage is a matter of everyday 
concern to many farmers and a knotty problem 
for drainage engineers. 

Nor are these problems confined to the Midwest. 
A glance at the maps of organized drainage dis- 
tricts in the United States prepared by the Bureau 
of the Census in 1940 shows that all the major 
regions of the country have encountered the prob- 
lem of utilizing wet lands for agricultural purposes. 


1 The research for this article was done during tenure 
of the American Association of University Women’s 
Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship and a Social 
Science Research Council Research-Training Fellow- 
ship, 1948-49, for which grateful acknowledgment is 
made. A shorter version of this article was presented at 
the session of the Agricultural History Society with the 
American Historical Association at Boston, Mass., on 
Dec. 30, 1949. 

The data in the opening sentence are from E. W. 
Lehmann, “Relation of Drainage to Land-Use Policies,” 
Land Available for Agriculture Through Reclamation, 
Supplementary Report of the Land Planning Committee 
lo the National Resources Board, Part 4 (Washington, 
1935), 39. 


At that time 86,967,039 acres of land were organ- 
ized in drainage enterprises with a capital invest- 
ment of $691,724,519 or almost $8 per acre.” But 
this figure is a poor gauge of the amount of capital 
invested in drainage of agricultural land. In addi- 
tion, millions of dollars have been spent by private 
individuals, companies, and farmers. These ven- 
tures have largely been gambles, financed from 
anticipated income produced by the reclaimed 
land. Not a few have failed and resulted in heavy 
capital losses. It has been only by trial and error 
that satisfactory methods of land drainage have 
been developed and successful land-use policies 
adopted. 

The early experience with the utilization of wet 
land in Illinois is illustrative of these general prob- 
lems. That State’s experience may be considered 
typical of prairie sections of the Midwest where 
farm land drainage from the period of settlement 
to the present has not been so much a problem of 
overflowed lands but one of extensive areas of 
water-logged prairie soils. More than one-half of 
the crop producing land in Illinois, over 9,000,000 
acres, is artificially drained. About 4,000,000 acres 
were drained by private enterprise, through the 
capital and labor of individual landowners and by 
private dredging and tiling companies. About 
5,500,000 acres have been organized into drainage 
districts since 1879 at a cost topping $100,000,000.* 


2U. S. Bureau of the Census, 16th Census, 1940, 
Drainage of Agricultural Lands (Washington, 1942), 1. 
For the maps, see passim. 

Illinois State Tax Commission, Drainage District 
Organization and Finance, 1879-1937 (Survey of Local 
Finance in Illinois, v. 7, Chicago?, 1941), 3-4, 8. 
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The plan of organizing drainage districts proved to 
be a workable wet-land utilization policy. It was 
adopted after an earlier policy of the Federal and 
State Governments, the swamp land grant, failed, 
and after a quarter century of experimentation 
with methods of drainage had elapsed. 

Representatives from the States of the Missis- 
sippi Valley were well aware of the problem of wet- 
land drainage when in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century they repeatedly introduced in 
Congress‘ measures to give unsold wet and swampy 
federal lands to the States. Speaking in terms of the 
vast acreage of overflowed lands along stream bot- 
toms and wet prairie soils, they argued that these 
lands spread disease and death among the people, 
retarded settlement, and prevented the sale of 
contiguous federal land. Would it not be better to 
cede these worthless areas to the States and let the 
States reclaim them?® In 1849 Louisiana received 
a grant of unsold federal swamp land within its 
borders for reclamation, and on September 28, 
1850 a similar measure extended the principle to 
twelve other public land States.® 

It is difficult to determine whether those who 
urged these measures upon Congress were prima- 
rily interested in developing a successful policy for 
wet-land drainage or in securing generous dona- 
tions of federal land to their States. Possibly they 
were interested in both. It is worth noting that 
during the final debates on the swamp land act the 
wording of the proposed law was changed in such 
a way that the size of the grant was greatly en- 
larged. At the suggestion of Robert W. Johnson of 
Arkansas, the original version of the law containing 
the wording “‘swamp lands” with a definition based 
on General Land Office plats was discarded and 
“swamp and overflowed and made unfit thereby 
for cultivation” adopted.’ With this wording, the 
bill providing that the States receiving the grant 
were to apply the proceeds from sale exclusively as 


‘Benjamin H. Hibbard, A History of the Public 
Land Policies (New York, 1939), 269; Matthias Nord- 
berg Orfield, Federal Land Grants to the States with 
Special Reference to Minnesota (Minneapolis, 1915), 114; 
Congressional Globe, 31 Congress, 1 session, 2: 1848- 
1850. 

5 Congressional Globe, 31 Congress, 1 session, 2: 
1191-1192, 1826-1827, 1848-1850. 

®U. S. Statutes at Large, 9: 519-520. 

7 Congressional Globe, 31 Congress, 1 session, 2: 
1826-1827, 1831-1832, 1848-1850; 31 Congress, 1 
session, House of Representatives, Journal, 474, 584, 
1476-1478. 
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far as necessary to reclaiming them by levees and 
drains became law.® 

Nearly 64,000,000 acres of swamp land were 
patented to the States. The Prairie States acquired 
substantial grants. Illinois received approximately 
1,500,000 acres; Indiana, 1,250,000; Michigan, 
5,500,000; Iowa, 874,000; Missouri, 3,333,000; and 
Wisconsin, 3,250,000.9 

The Illinois press hailed the act as another 
boost for the State, a magnificent grant. A Whig 
paper carefully pointed out that Whig representa- 
tives in Congress as well as Democrats had done 
their duty by Illinois in voting for the act. The 
newspapers carried stories attributing the advance 
in Illinois internal improvement stock to the pas- 
sage of the railroad grant and swamp land acts." 
They predicted that after the necessary cost of 
drainage had been paid a very large surplus would 
remain to swell the income of the State.!* 

When the Illinois legislature turned its attention 
to the swamp land grant in the January 1851 
session, there seemed to be general agreement that 
the lands should be selected and sold in the near 
future. Early in the discussions concerning the 
disposal of the grant two different views developed. 
Governor Augustus C. French, in his first message 
of January 7, 1851 on the subject, recommended 
that the State auditor sell the swamp lands and 
that the funds from the sale be invested in State 
bonds.!* Later he pointed out that the money from 
the sale of swamp lands could be set aside in a 
special drainage fund and this invested in interest- 
bearing State bonds which would aid in extinguish- 
ing the State debt.'4 But members of the legislature 
expressed a different idea at the outset. They ad- 
vocated giving the lands to the counties in which 
they were located for sale and having the counties 


8U. S. Statutes at Large, 9: 519-520. 

®U. S. General Land Office, Annual Report, 1926, 
22, 43-47. 

10 Tllinois State Register (Springfield), Sept. 26, Oct. 
3, 1850; Illinois Daily Journal (Springfield), Oct. 9, 
1850. 

" Tllinois Daily Journal, Sept. 28, 1850; Illinois 
State Register, Oct. 3, 1850. 

2 Tllinois State Register, Oct. 3, 1850. 

13 Journal of the Senate, 17th General Assembly, 1st 
Session, 22; Illinois State Register, Jan. 9, 1851; Illinois 
Daily Journal, Jan. 7, 1851. 

4 Journal of the Senate, 17th General Assembly, 
2nd Session, 7-9; Illinois State Register, June 10, 1852; 
Illinois Daily Journal, June 8, 1852; Bloomington In- 
telligencer, June 16, 1852. 
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handle the matter of drainage.'® This latter plan 
was written into law on June 22, 1852. The lands 
were granted to the counties in which they were 
located for sale at not less than 10 cents per acre 
“for the purpose of constructing the necessary 
levees and drains to reclaim the same, and the 
balance of said lands, if any there be, after the 
same are reclaimed as aforesaid shall be dis- 
tributed in each county, equally, among the town- 
ships thereof, for the purpose of education, or the 
same may be applied to the construction of roads 
and bridges, or to such other purposes as may be 
deemed expedient... .”!® Iowa and Missouri also 
turned their swamp lands over to the counties.” 
This piece of legislation reflected the general 
belief that the grant was nearly valueless and the 
knowledge about wet prairie land reclamation at 
that time. The swamp lands seemed to be some- 
thing of a white elephant. Some of the grant was 
overflowed land along stream bottoms. A large 
portion of these lands were water-logged prairie 
soils. In 1850 settlers were just beginning to tackle 
farming operations on the prairies. Tough sod 
which yielded only to heavy breaking plows, the 
problem of an adequate timber supply, and lack of 
transportation were expensive realities of pioneer 
prairie farming. Even more so were wet soils. The 
best advice that writers of emigrant guides could 
offer to settlers was to leave such wet-land areas 
alone. Earlier John Mason Peck had commented: 


Strangers to the country have been taken in repeat- 
edly, by locations on wet prairies, and they possess 
this character merely from being level. The water does 
not run off freely, but is absorbed by the soil, until it 
becomes saturated, or remains in this state till relieved 
by evaporation. In the spring season, the labor of the 
farmer will be impeded by the wetness of the soil; water 
will stand in his furrows, and the soil is heavy and com- 
pact. In the dry season the moisture becomes exhausted, 
the surface bakes and cracks on exposure to the sun, 
and the crop is injured by the drought. Crawfish throw 
up their bullocks in the soil. The emigrant may mis- 
take in the dry season, and fancy he has a rich, level, 
and dry farm in prospect, but the next spring will un- 
deceive him.” 


15 Journal of the Senate, 17th General Assembly, 1st 
Session, 67. 

16 Laws of Illinois, 1852, 178-185. 

"Hibbard, A History of the Public Land Policies, 
282. 

18 John Mason Peck, A Guide for Emigrants, Contain- 
ing Sketches of Illinois, Missouri, and the Adjacent 
Parts (Boston, 1831), 106. 
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About two decades of experimentation with 
methods of drainage took place before tile was 
recognized as a workable solution and came into 
anything like popular use. From an engineering 
standpoint, the most effective way in which Illi- 
nois and other Prairie States could have fulfilled 
the condition of the act of 1850 that proceeds from 
sales of the grant be used for drainage would have 
been to postpone reclamation for about two dec- 
ades. Looking backward with a knowledge of 
the millions of dollars which have been spent in 
reclaiming these lands it is obvious that the income 
from the sale of a million and a half acre grant was 
hardly a starter. But in the 1850’s all this was not 
forseen. Given the problems of management which 
would have ensued had the lands not been sold, 
it seemed advisable for the counties to sell the 
swamp lands rapidly for what they would bring, 
let them become taxable, and shift the burden of 
drainage along to the buyer. This they did in the 
land boom of the 1850s. An analysis of eight coun- 
ties, Champaign, Ford, Iroquois, Kankakee, Liv- 
ingston, McLean, Piatt, and Vermilion, located in 
the now extensively tiled, highly productive, and 
valued prairies of east-central Illinois, whose ex- 
perience seems to have been typical, tells a good 
deal of the story of county sale policies. 

In the years 1855-1858, these counties rapidly 
pushed their 225,490 acres of the grant into the 
market. The lands were evaluated at 75 cents to 
$20 per acre, but only a small portion was appraised 
at prices as high as the $7 to $15 per acre being 
asked by the Illinois Central Railroad in the same 
years. When lands did not sell as rapidly as 
desired, boards of supervisors were willing to 
reduce their original valuations by as much as 


19 Champaign County evaluated its lands at $1.25 
to $6.00 per acre (Champaign County, Deed Record, 
T: 607; Champaign County, Supervisors’ Record, 2: 
453); Ford County at $1.25 to $4 per acre (Ford County, 
Deed Record, 13: 120-133); Iroquois at $.75 to $1.25 
per acre (Iroquois County, Swamp Land Record); 
Kankakee at $1.25 to $2.50 per acre (Kankakee County, 
Swamp Land Record); Livingston at $1.25 to $10 per 
acre (Livingston County, Swamp Land Record); Piatt 
at $2 to $7 per acre (Piatt County, Court Record, 
B: 168-173); McLean at $1.25 to $20 per acre (Daily 
Pantagraph, Bloomington, Jan. 19, 1858); Vermilion 
County at $5 per acre (Vermilion County, Supervisors’ 
Record, D: 323). 
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one-third.” While from a study of deeds and 
swamp land records the average sale price of 221, 
900 acres of the grant appears to have been $2 to 
$3 per acre,” county orders issued by local govern- 
ments in compensation for services performed and 
county bonds were accepted in payment for swamp 
lands.” Frequently these securities depreciated in 
value,” so that it became possible to acquire 
portions of the county lands for a much lower 
figure. All of the eight extended credit to pur- 
chasers. Livingston County adopted the most 
liberal provisions, requiring no down payment, no 
principal for 5 years with 5 percent interest.” 
Credit arrangement of other counties required 
10 to 25 percent of the purchase price at the time 
of sale, and the balance in 2 to 5 years with interest 
ranging from 6 to 10 percent.” Generous exten- 
sions of payments were frequently made. 

While some local governments officially stated a 
preference for sale to settlers,?® as a whole they 
seemed willing to sell to all types of investors who 
would take the lands. Pushed into the market at a 
time disadvantageous to the prospective farmer, 
the major part of the swamp lands were sold be- 
tween 1857 and 1863 when agricultural prices were 
low and Illinois suffered from several poor crops. 
Persons most willing to gamble their capital in 
real estate of dubious value were residents and 
absentees who purchased large portions of the grant 
as a short term investment and others who were 
acquiring large acreages of prairie land which they 
later developed as tenanted estates and cattle 
ranches. Approximately 56 percent of the swamp 
land grant in these 8 counties went to such inves- 


20 Champaign County, Deed Record, T: 607. 

21 These data have been compiled from deed, swamp 
land, and supervisors’ records located in county court- 
houses. 

2 Livingston County, Land Book; Iroquois County, 
Swamp Land Record, 9. 

% Livingston County, Land Book, see mounted 
newspaper clippings. 

* Livingston County, Swamp Land Reports, 129- 
130. 

2 Champaign County, Deed Record, T: 607; Ford 
County, Court Record, A: 108; McLean County Court, 
County Record, 4: 414; Kankakee County, Supervisors’ 
Record, B: 127; Vermilion County, Supervisors’ Rec- 
ord, D: 323. 

26 Ford County, County Court Record, A: 108; Kan- 
kakee County, Supervisors’ Record, A: 103, 140; Liv- 
ingston County, Swamp Land Reports, 127-129; Ver- 
milion County, Supervisors’ Record, D: 323. 
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grant, and in some cases nonresidents by agree- 
ment with local authorities bought large tracts of 
swamp lands. Many of the same persons who had 
acquired substantial acreages from the Federal 
Government a few years before, further expanded 
their investments by purchasing county holdings, 

About one-third of Champaign County’s 15,150 
acre grant”® went in large tracts to local 
and nonresident investors. Michael L. Sullivant 
of Columbus, Ohio, who in the years 1853-56 had 
purchased 52,600 acres of prairie land in east- 
central Illinois from the Federal Government” and 
10,470 from the Illinois Central Railroad® with 
the view of developing a great cattle and farming 
business, added 1,130 acres of the county’s swamp 
lands to his holdings. William Foos of Springfield, 
Ohio, who was rounding out a 4,000-acre cattle 
ranch,*! bought 560 acres of swamp lands, while 
three other nonresidents also acquired a portion of 
the grant. Perhaps due to the fact that a large 
amount of federal land had passed into the hands 
of nonresidents and large investors, local opinion 
was hostile. An editor commented: 


The sale of Swamp Lands commenced in accordance 
with the published notice on Monday morning... 
with a number of purchasers in attendance from this 
vicinity, and a few from a distance. ... Speaking of 
these latter gentlemen (the speculators) puts us in 
mind of one other thing that we are bound to say:— 
while we would rejoice to see these lands taken by 


27 Calculated from deed and swamp land records 


located in the courthouses of the counties under dis- — 


cussion. 


28 All acreage figures cited for the various counties | 


have been compiled from county swamp land and deed 
records and from patents of the Federal Government to 
the State of Illinois located in the office of the Auditor 
of Public Accounts, Springfield. Acreage figures for 
purchases of swamp lands by single persons have been 
compiled from swamp land and deed records. 

29 All details of land sales by the Federal Govern- 
ment used in this article have been compiled from the 
original cash and warrant entry books of the U. S. 
General Land Office in the National Archives. 

30 All details of land sales by the Illinois Central 
Railroad have been compiled from the original plat 
books of the Illinois Central, located in the Land and 
Tax Department, 12th Street Station, Chicago. 

31 Champaign County Gazeite (Urbana), June 13, 
1877, Jan. 8, 1879; The Biographical Encyclopaedia of 
Ohio in the Nineteenth Century (Cincinnati, 1876), 
95-98. 
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actual settlers, with a view of their improvement and 
cultivation, we consider every acre that goes into the 
hands of non-resident, non-improving speculators as a 
positive detriment to the people, and as so much added 
to what has already been made the greatest curse under 
which our farmers have labored. 

You gentlemen, may consider that you are doing a 
very nice thing, and ensuring to yourselves handsome 
profits at the expense of our hard working farmers, but 
we assure you that our hard working farmers consider 
you an unmitigated evil, and wish that you and your 
sharp bids and your money making calculations were 
at the bottom of the Dead Sea. 

We have had enough of eastern and southern specu- 
lators.” 


85 percent of Ford County’s swamp lands went 
to nonresidents, the major purchaser being Sulli- 
vant who acquired 5,536 acres.** In the case of 
Vermilion County’s 6,470-acre grant, two-thirds 
went to large investors. The county swamp-land 
commissioner was criticized for speculating in the 
lands himself.*4 Robert H. Ives of Providence, 
Rhode Island, a large-scale investor in western 
lands, residents of Ohio and Kentucky, a banker 
and loan agent of Monticello, Illinois, and farmers 
who were affected by the land buying fever of the 
1850s bought over 65 percent of Piatt County’s 
grant in 1855. 

As for McLean County’s 28,000 acres of swamp 
lands, the story was a variation on the same theme. 
The grant became involved in the rivalry between 
Bloomington and Peoria over the location of a 
State normal university. In an effort to raise a large 
enough subscription to assure Bloomington the 
school, on March 31, 1857 the county commission- 
ers pledged $50,000 of the proceeds from future 
swamp lands sales for construction of buildings 
at Normal.*®® The lands were appraised and offered 
for sale in February 1858.*6 

In the hope of securing funds from the sales 
more rapidly in depression years, an effort was 
made to sell them in New York City.*” Failing this, 


® Central Illinois Gazette (Urbana), Oct. 13, 1858. 

*% Compiled from Ford County Land Book. 

4 Semi-Weekly News (Danville), Sept. 18, 1874; 
Vermilion County, Supervisors’ Record, F: 326-327. 

35 Frances Milton I. Moorehouse, “The Life of Jesse 
W. Fell,” University of Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, V, no. 2 (June, 1916), p. 44; McLean County 
Court, County Record, 4: 300. 

36 McLean County Court, County Record, 4: 413. 

7 Jacob L. Hasbrouck, History of McLean County 
Illinois (Topeka, 1924), 1: 192. 
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Charles E. Hovey, president of Normal, anxious 
to obtain money for construction of buildings at 
the school, contracted for 2,860 acres and interested 
Jesse K. Dubois, the State auditor,** Ozias M. 
Hatch, the secretary of state,®* George W. Stipp, 
Springfield doctor,“ and other persons in the state 
capital in buying a large portion of the lands.*! 
Asahel Gridley and Almon B. Ives, Bloomington 
land investors and attorneys, bought a portion, 
while other large purchasers such as the Crum- 
baugh family and Henry West were well-to-do 
land owners in the community. In this fashion 
over 40 percent of McLean County’s swamp lands 
passed into private ownership. 

Had the panic of 1857 not disrupted the plans 
for the projected “Great American Central Rail- 
road,” it is probable that 12,000 acres of Kankakee 
County’s grant would have been donated to secure 
the location of a line through Kankakee.** With 
the panic the projected railroad disappeared from 
the board of supervisors’ plans for disposal of the 
grant and the sale pattern followed the more 
common one with 60 percent of the 40,300-acre 
grant going in large tracts to short-term investors, 
nonresident large landowners, local businessmen, 
and resident well-to-do farmers. 

The story of Iroquois County’s 61,000-acre 
grant is a complicated one which ended in the sale 
of two-thirds of the land to George C. Tallman of 
Utica, New York, a friend of the county judge who 
has been accredited with arranging the sale.** 
After plans to sell the lands to a contracting engi- 
neer of the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad at $0.75 
per acre in compensation for grading and furnish- 
ing ties for a part of the line were discarded,“ the 
tracts were appraised in three classes ranging from 
$0.75 to $1.25 per acre and offered for sale on May 
6, 1856.“° While several thousand acres were pur- 
chased in large tracts at public and private sales 


38 Newton Bateman and Paul Selby, editors, His- 
torical Encyclopaedia of Illinois and History of Boone 
County (Chicago, 1909), 1: 137. 

89 Thid., 1: 224. 

© Tilinois State Register, Aug. 9, 1849. 

41 Newton Bateman and Paul Selby, editors, His- 
torical Encyclopaedia of Illinois and History of McLean 
County (Chicago, 1908), 2: 778. 

* Kankakee County, Supervisors’ Record, A: 145. 

8H. W. Beckwith, History of Iroquois County... 
(Chicago, 1880), 378. 

“ Tbid., 363-364; Iroquois County, Swamp Land 
Record, 3. 

45 Troquois County, Swamp Land Record, 5, 9, 15. 
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between 1855 and 1858 by local and nonresident 
investors, George C. Tallman received 45,500 
acres, the proceeds from previous county sales of 
swamp lands, and the county’s claims to cash and 
warrant indemnity from the Federal Government. 
He paid in return $47,000 in Iroquois County 
bonds which had depreciated about 35 per cent 
below par and $9,787.74 in coupons and interest.*® 
Between 1860 and 1865 Tallman deeded 4,250 
acres of the grant to the county judge.*’ There 
were protests against the Tallman sale, but most of 
them seem to have dissolved in talk or in letter 
writing to Lyman Trumbull.** A local attorney 
proposed to the board of supervisors that he be 
given a contract to break the sale. He desired as 
compensation the land sold to Tallman and pro- 
posed to give the county 25 percent of whatever he 
made by selling it. The resolution lost.*® Local 
hostility led to the assessment of the swamp lands 
at two to three times their value. Recommending 
that there “be an end to all further controversy” 
over the sale contract, the board ordered the land 
assessed at its fair cash value. 

One of the eight counties intensively studied, 
Livingston, took a firm stand in favor of sale to 
farmers. This attitude was probably a reaction to 
the purchase of the major portion of federal lands 
in the county by some forty absentee investors in 
the 1850s. In 1857 the county’s 39,000-acre grant 
was divided into five classifications and appraised 
at $1.25 to $10 per acre.*! All permanent settlers 
upon the lands received the preference of buying 
at the appraised value. Next in order for preferen- 
tial treatment were persons living in the county 
who owned less than 80 acres of land. The applicant 
was obliged to file an affidavit to the effect that he 
wanted the land “for his own use and occupation 
for farming purposes & not for speculation.”’ No 
single purchaser could buy more than a quarter 
section. Further restrictions required the buyer to 
drain the land and improve one-tenth annually for 
5 years by fencing and cultivation. Liberal credit 


6 Tbid., 91-92, 113-125; Beckwith, History of Iro- 
quois County, 390. 

47 Compiled, Iroquois County, Deed Records, v. 28- 
42. 

* Beckwith, History of Iroquois County, 379-380; 
Jasper J. Eldridge and many others, Middleport, III, 
to Hon. Lyman Trumbull, June 20, 1856, Library of 
Congress, Trumbull Papers, v. 5. 

** Troquois County, Supervisors’ Record, A: 52-53. 
50 Tbid., 116-117. 
5! Livingston County, Swamp Land Record. 
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terms provided that the purchaser pay 5 per cent 
interest on the principal yearly. At the end of the 
5-year period if all provisions of the contract had 
been fulfilled, the principal became due and title 
was given.®? Despite the liberality of Livingston 
County’s sale provisions, the high cost of improv- 
ing wet prairie lands and depressed farm prices 
between 1857 and 1863 defeated many a purchaser, 
Cancellations and resales were numerous. Much 
of the land was sold three and four times before 
title passed. 

From studying the records of sales compiled by 
a special committee in 1873, it appears that few 
tracts of more than 160 acres went to single 
persons, but a careful study of deed records seems 
in order before it would be safe to conclude that 
the land was not sold in large tracts. Considering 
the unsatisfactory manner in which sale records 
were kept, laxness in recording sale prices and 
interest payments, one doubts that proof of culti- 
vation was ever carefully checked. The credit 
features of sale policy would have been as attrac- 
tive to large investors as were those of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. Designed to aid the farmer, the 
elaborate sale policy, nevertheless, remains inter- 
esting as a protest against nonresident investment 
in a county where absentee landownership and 
large estates were characteristic of the ownership 
pattern. 

But an insignificant portion of proceeds from 
swamp land sales were used for drainage by the 
counties. These funds were largely applied to the 
construction of roads, bridges, and courthouses, 
and for educational purposes. Thus the engineering 
and financial problems involved in drainage were 
passed along to purchasers. The lands that they 
had acquired were hardly a bargain. If they 
planned to improve their holdings and bring them 
into production in the 1850s and 1860s they would 
have to spend large sums of money experimenting 
with methods of drainage with little assurance of 
breaking even or realizing a profit. If they wished 
to sell the lands unimproved, $2 to $4 per acre was 
the average price very wet land would bring in the 
1860s and only slightly more in the seventies. The 
Illinois Central Railroad too found wet prairie not 
a readily saleable commodity and lowered its prices 
in the latter sixties to $4 per acre.®* Taxes were 


52 Livingston County, Swamp Land Reports, 127- 
130. 

53 Paul Wallace Gates, The Illinois Central Railroad 
and Its Colonization Work (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), 
292. 
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rapidly increasing in Illinois especially after the 
Civil War. From 1879 on owners of wet lands faced 
the prospect of heavy additional assessments by 
organized drainage districts. It seemed to be a 
case of getting the land into production by pouring 
in more capital or selling at relatively low prices 
and neither looked like a good bet. A variety of 
solutions were worked out. A great many sold, 
some temporarily used the land for extensive cattle 
enterprises, and some began experimenting with 
drainage. 

Many of those who originally bought large acre- 
ages of county swamp lands neither contributed 
to nor retarded their utilization for they sold them 
for what they would bring in the 1860s and 1870s 
before a concerted movement for wet land drainage 
had gotten under way. It is difficult to see how they 
could have made much of a profit. For example, 
George C. Tallman, who had purchased 45,500 
acres of Iroquois County’s grant at about 90 cents 
an acre sold the bulk of his lands unimproved 
during 1860-1879 at $2 to $4 per acre. Occasionally 
he made a sale at $5 and $8.°4 Considering that 
taxes on unimproved land in that county increased 
from about 4 cents per acre in 1860 to 9 cents in 
1871, and that money invested in farm mortgages 
in that area brought at least 10 per cent annual 
interest, the profit he made, if any, must have been 
slim indeed. 

The most common way of utilizing wet lands 
during 1855-1880, without great capital outlay for 
drainage, was to devote them to cattle grazing and 
feeding. Probably the majority of owners of prairie 
lands in east-central Illinois whether they were 
farmers with 160 or 200 acre tracts or owners of 
tracts of 1,000 acres and upward utilized the wet 
areas as permanent pasture. Numerous examples 
of large cattle enterprises might be cited. The 
22,500-acre Broadlands farm at first owned by 
Michael L. Sullivant and later by John T. Alex- 
ander and the 4,000-acre Foos holdings both in 
Champaign County; the 10,500 acres owned by 
Lemuel Milk in Kankakee and Iroquois counties; 
the 3,000-acre Sconce holdings, the 6,000-acre 
Sidell tract, the 6,000-acre John W. Goodwine 
lands, the 3,400-acre Collison holdings, and the 
William A. and David Rankin lands, 3,800 acres 
all in Vermilion County; the Henry West 2,500 
and John Weedman 1,000 acre tracts in McLean 
County, to mention but a few, were all examples 
of cattle enterprises on wet lands. 


54 Compiled, Iroquois County, Deed Records, v. 22- 
153. 
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A vast swampy area in northeastern Iroquois 
County, parts of which were included in the 
county’s swamp land grant, remained the grazing 
ground for thousands of cattle in the 1880s. After 
taking a junket through this area in the spring of 
1883, a local editor remarked: 


... the value of these lands begins to be appreciated, 
and the open range grows less and less year by year- 
Where two years ago there was an unconfined, almost 
limitless pasture field, there are thousands of acres 
fenced in with substantial wire fences and the open 
range is being gradually diminished. McGill and Har- 
rington have . . . pastures where to-day are grazed over 
three hundred head of cattle; Isaac Hogue has three 
sections fenced in and a thousand steers feed upon its 
sweet grasses; Barton & Peck have under fence nine 
hundred acres and here too may be seen sleek herds of 
cattle quietly grazing. From one eminence we could 
see no less than twenty-five hundred cattle feeding. 
... Adjoining ... Dr. Triplett has five thousand acres 
fenced across the line in Indiana where hundreds of 
cattle are grazed, and where tenants cultivate the soil 
and reap rich harvests.® 


It was not until a drainage district was organized 
in that area in the 1890s that the land was utilized 
more intensively. 

The very extensive swampy areas of southeastern 
and northwestern Kankakee County have long 
presented such a formidable obstacle to intensive 
agriculture that today it is still considered an 
engineering triumph when very wet sections, 
thought not worth the capital investment, are 
drained out and made into profitable farming 
enterprises. In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century these lands were used largely for grazing 
cattle. The advertisements of their owners to 
agist cattle by the month and season occupy a 
prominent place in local newspapers.** Observers. 
of the utilization of wet land in Kankakee County 
in 1915 remarked: “‘... there are poorly drained 
sloughs that are usually in permanent pasture .. . 
Large areas need still more drainage before they 
can be brought under the best cultivation.’’®” 

But extensive cattle enterprises were no perma- 
nent solution in an area where land values and 
taxes were constantly increasing. Cattle might be 
relied upon as the major source of income from 
the land until possibly 1880, but economic pressure 


55 Iroquois County Times (Watseka), May 12, 1883. 

56 Kankakee Gazette, Mar. 4, 1869, June 8, 1871, 
Mar. 13, 1873, Apr. 2, 1874, Apr. 6, 1876. 

57 T}linois Agricultural Experiment Station, Soil Re- 
port No. 13, Kankakee County Soils (Urbana, 1916), 2. 
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to intensify farming operations was clearly felt 
by the close of the Civil War when land values 
began their steady and rapid rise. Some cattlemen 
began to intensify a decade before. The drier 
portions of their lands were plowed up and put in 
corn and small grain. Some tried using hired labor 
at $20 per month plus board,®* but soon found the 
cost too high. Tenants who would perform the 
labor to improve and cultivate the land giving 
from one-third to two-fifths the crop produced as 
rent came to be recognized as a more economical 
solution. More and more pasture land gave way to 
the plow in the post Civil War years, until by the 
mid eighties with one-half the crop produced 
rapidly becoming the rental for well improved 
land, and with cattle breeding and feeding in a 
depressed state,®® cattlemen began to tile their 
holdings and rent them to tenants.™ 

The way in which the wetter portions of lands of 
Champaign County cattlemen came into more 
intensive production is not atypical of the experi- 
ence of cattlemen owning this type of land in east 
central Illinois. William, Greenbury, and Gustavus 
Foos, Springfield, Ohio bankers,® purchased 8,000 
acres of prairie land in Champaign County, partly 
federal and Illinois Central land and partly county 
swamp land, 1854-1865,®* some of which would 
have required extensive drainage to bring it into 
immediate grain production. Four thousand acres 
were retained as a stock farm and the remainder 
sold off from time to time. It was probably in 1864 
when William Foos formed a partnership with a 
resident of the county to operate the tract® that 
development began. When he made his annual 
visit to the stock farm in 1877, 1,500 acres were 
under cultivation by tenants for grain rent. The 
farm had been divided and houses erected on each 
division for the tenants. Hired laborers helped 
with plowing and in caring for the 400 cattle and 


58 Matthew T. Scott Collection, Notebook entries, 
1855-1870, passim, Collection of Regional History, 
Cornell University. 

59 G. E. Morrow, Stock Feeding in Illinois (Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 36, Urbana, 
1894), 421. 

69 See Paul W. Gates, “Cattle Kings in the Prairies,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 35: 380-383 (Dec. 
1948). 

61 The Biographical Encyclopaedia of Ohio of the 
Nineteenth Century, 95. 

® Compiled, Champaign County, Deed Records and 
Original Entry Book. 

3 Portrait and Biographical Album of Champaign 
County, Illinois (Chicago, 1887), 871. 
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160 hogs.** By 1880 30 miles of hedge and board 
fence had been constructed, $2,000 expended in 
ditching and tiling, 11 dwelling houses erected, 
and contracts let for building more. The local 
press was full of praise for the whole enterprise 
commenting: “An air of neatness pervades every 
nook and corner. The fences, both hedge and other, 
are kept in the best of repair.’’®* In 1887 the live- 
stock enterprise amounted to 600 head of cattle 
and 500 hogs.®’ At the turn of the century 13 
tenants were renting the land at $4.00 per acre; 
1,500 acres were in grass, 700 in oats, and 2,100 in 
corn; efforts were being made at a rotation system; 
the lands were moderately well tiled and well 
fenced; the buildings were “not very new or up to 
date.’’® 

Similarly Benjamin F. Harris, noted cattleman 
of Champaign County, who had begun his career 
as a cattle drover in 1833 and acquired 5,000 acres 
of land and widespread recognition for his fat 
cattle in the 1850s, was relying increasingly 
upon tenant operations in 1881 and beginning to 
tile his land.” Lewis Kuder, a smaller Champaign 
County cattleman owning 1,300 acres, also began 
tiling operations in the same year.”! 

The story of the utilization of wet land in the 
largest single holding in Champaign County, the 
22,500-acre Broadlands farm, is somewhat differ- 
ent. Utilized largely for extensive cattle enter- 
prises until 1871,’ the tract then became the 


% Champaign County Gazette, June 13, 1877. 

65 Tbid., Jan. 8, 1879, quoting Gibson Courier; Cham- 
paign County Gazette, July 28, 1880. 

66 Champaign County Gazette, July 28, 1880. 

8 Portrait and Biographical Album of Champaign 
County, 871. 

8 Newton Bateman and Paul Selby, editors, His- 
torical Encyclopaedia of Illinois and History of Cham- 
paign County (Chicago, 1905), 2:685, quoting the 
Champaign Times. 

6? Benjamin F. Harris, Autobiography, typed copy 
in Mary V. Harris, Autobiography of Benjamin F. 
Harris, Master’s Thesis, 1923, University of Illinois 
Library. 

7 Champaign County Gazette, Sept. 11, Oct. 12,23, 1881. 

1 Ibid., Dec. 14, 1881; Portrait and Biographical Al- 
bum of Champaign County, 208. 

” For discussions of the operation of Broadlands by 
Michael L. Sullivant and John T. Alexander, see Paul 
W. Gates, Frontier Landlords and Pioneer Tenants 
(Ithaca, 1945), 15-20, “Large-Scale Farming in II- 
linois, 1850 to 1870,” Agricultural History, 6: 17-18 
(Jan. 1932), and “Cattle Kings in the Prairies,’’ Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, 35: 403-404 (Dec. 
1948). 
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property of Marshall P. Ayers and Company of 
Jacksonville, Illinois,”* whose plan seems to have 
been to sell the land without a large capital outlay 
for improvements. In 1871 they began to sell 
Broadlands in small tracts with but slight improve- 
ments at $25 and $30 per acre on 5 to 7 years 
credit with interest rates at 8 to 10 percent. Sales 
continued until after 1900. By the 1890s the lands 
were bringing $35 and $40 per acre. About one- 
third of those who entered purchase contracts 
forfeited them without completion probably having 
found the cost of improvements, interest, prin- 
cipal, and sagging prices for farm produce too 
heavy a burden. Some of the land was contracted 
for two and three times before title passed.” 

With sales spread over thirty years, Augustus 
and Marshall Ayers tried various ways of securing 
a return from the land to meet taxes and other 
costs. Agisting was used from 1871 until well into 
the eighties. Cattle of farmers in the immediate 
neighborhood and in Coles, Wayne, Richland, 
Edgar, and Morgan counties were taken in and 
pastured at rates ranging from $.50 to $1.50 per 
head per month depending upon age and num- 
ber.?5 By the latter seventies part of the land was 
being rented to tenants. Buildings which had been 
constructed by former owners, described by the 
local press as “mere shells of old plank houses,” 
were moved out from headquarters to accom- 
modate “squatter tenants,’’’® who rented the lands 
for cash.”7 Leasing continued until the tract had 
been sold off after 1900.78 Ayers and Company 
did a limited amount of ditching to drain the wetter 
portions of the tract and stimulate sales in the 
1880s,”* but later owners assumed the major 
burden of drainage. 

By and large the cattlemen were not in the 
vanguard of the drainage movement, but another 
group of persons who acquired substantial acreages 


% Champaign County, Deed Record, 23: 552-554. 

™% From a detailed study of these sales Champaign 
County, Deed Records, v. 24-121. 

75 Compiled, Stock Registers No. 1 and 2, Alexander- 
Ayers Documents, in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Illinois; Champaign County 
Gazette, Mar, 18, 1874. 

76 Champaign County Gazette, Aug. 1, 1877. 

™ Leasing Agreement, Feb. 1, 1884, Alexander- 
Ayers Documents. 

% Champaign County, Deed Records, 79: 593-594, 
82: 510-512, 573-575, 595-597, 89: 565-566, 93: 218- 
220. 

79 Champaign County Gazelte, Apr. 7, 1880, June 15, 
1887. 


of prairie land in east-central Illinois in the 1850s 
and 1860s by their early experiments with drainage 
helped point the way toward more intensive wet 
land utilization. They had substantial capital re- 
sources to draw on so that it was possible for them 
to try out the costly ditching machines being in- 
vented in those years which were beyond the means 
of the small farmer. Matthew T. Scott, Lexington, 
Kentucky banker’s son,® who became the leading 
figure in making investments in 47,400 acres of 
federal, Illinois Central, and county prairie land 
in Illinois and western Iowa for his family, their 
business associates, and himself,*! 1848-1859, is a 
good example of a large investor who began 
developing his lands intensively in the 1850s when 
the prairies of east-central Illinois were just begin- 
ning to come into production. In 1852 while still 
buying land he started improvements on his Cham- 
paign County acquisitions and in the following 
spring rented his land to tenants.®* But it was not 
until he came from Kentucky to McLean County 
to settle permanently in 1855 that extensive de- 
velopment operations were begun. A 6,000-acre 
tract in northern McLean County became the 
center of his farming enterprises, and between 
1855 and 1857 he poured thousands of dollars lent 
by his family into construction of cottage houses 
for tenants, breaking prairie, fencing, cattle, seed, 
and farm implements. Wheat and corn were the 
major crops grown on these farms. It became 
apparent in these first few years that the problem 
of drainage could not be ignored and that too was 
tackled. 

Advice offered about draining prairie land in 
agricultural journals in the 1850s reflected the 
interest beginning to be taken in the matter and 
the uncertain and experimental nature of such 
operations. Open ditches were advocated by some 
and this involved very heavy labor costs. Even 
more costly but widely advocated were underdrains 
constructed with rails, brush, slabs, sawed boards, 
brick bats, or stones, all rather dear commodities 
in frontier prairie areas.** By 1856 a new method of 


80 George B. Pickett, A Short Sketch of the Life and 
Characier of Matthew Thompson Scott of Bloomington, 
Illinois (Bloomington, 1891), 4-5. 

81 Agreement, Aug. 17, 1853 and Notebook entries, 
Oct. 15, 1852, Aug. 18, 1853, Jan. 23, 1854, in Matthew 
T. Scott Collection. 

& Notebook entries, Oct. 4, 1852, May 6, 1853, Apr. 
8, 1854, Scott Collection. 

83 Reports, 19th General Assembly of Illinois, 1855, 
642; Prairie Farmer, Feb. 1855, p. 58; Daily Panta- 
graph, Dec. 25, 1858. 
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drainage, experimented with in Macon and Piatt 
counties for the two preceeding years, the mole 
ditching machine, was greeted with enthusiasm.*4 
After a few years’ trial it became apparent that 
the mole plow which cost from $100 to $175*° was 
of only limited use. The under drains made by this 
wedge of iron attached to a sharp colter 3 or 4 
feet long and drawn through the earth by 2 yoke 
of cattie®* were at best of a temporary nature.*” 

Matthew Scott, in the first two years of farming 
operations, hired laborers to dig ditches, a process 
which proved to be slow and very expensive. In 
1858 he tried a mole ditcher,** but by the 1860s 
he had abandoned its use for large plows drawn 
in some cases by 40 head of cattle to construct 
ditches on his lands. He later estimated that his 
laborers and tenants constructed 250 miles of 
ditches on his lands in this fashion.®® With a general 
movement toward tile drainage in the 1880s, Scott 
began having his lands tiled and during the next 
ten years 5,000 acres were improved in this 
fashion.” 

Several years after Scott had begun developing 
his lands, Asa and George W. Danforth, bankers 
of Washington, Illinois,®! who acquired 18,500 acres 
of federal land during 1853-1855 and 20,000 acres 
of Illinois Central land in succeeding decades, 
much of which was too wet for intensive use began 
developing their Iroquois County holdings. In 
1862 George W. Danforth went there to supervise 
improvements, shortly afterward acquired a ma- 
chine which cut a 3 to 4 foot ditch, and by 1866 
over 25 miles of ditches had been constructed.” 
Danforth put on an advertising campaign to 
attract Dutch families to settle in the vicinity of 
his lands offering inducements which brought a 


84 Illinois Farmer, 1:5 (Jan. 1856); Weekly Panta- 
graph, May 4, 1859, quoting the Prairie Farmer; 
Prairie Farmer, May 17, 1860, p. 309. The Apr. 12, 
1860 issue ran a full front page article on mole ditching 
with elaborate cuts showing the mole plow in operation. 

85 Prairie Farmer, Sept. 15, 1859, p. 164, 168. 

86 [llinois Farmer, 1:5 (Jan. 1856). 

87 Tbid., 6:99 (Feb. 1861). 

88 Notebook entry, July 16, 1858, Scott Collection. 

89 Notebook entries, March, April 1867, July, Aug. 
13, 1868, Scott Collection; Pickett, 8. 

% Notebook entries, 1886-1891, passim; James Col- 
ter to Matthew Scott, May 29, 1888, June 24, 1889, 
July 16, 1889, Mar. 4, 1891, Scott Collection. 

% History of Tazewell County Illinois . . . (Chicago, 
1879), 681; Iroquois County Times, Oct. 28, 1882. 

% Prairie Farmer, Sept. 15, 1866, p. 166. 
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number to America to become laborers on his 
lands, possibly tenants, and purchasers. About 
forty Dutch families came and settled in the 
vicinity between the close of the Civil War and 
1870. By 1880 at least 5,000 acres of the Danforth 
holdings all under cultivation were rented to ten- 
ants for one-third to two-fifths of the crop de- 
pending on location and quality of the land.% 

Other large landowners plunged into the drain- 
age of wet lands in this experimental period. In 
1870 Lemuel Milk, owner of 10,500 acres in Kanka- 
kee and Iroquois counties, cooperated with the 
Danforths in constructing drainage ditches on the 
flat swampy portions of his Iroquois County hold- 
ings with much success,® and shortly afterward 
turned his attention to draining his lands in 
Newton County, Indiana. In 1874 the local press 
observed with interest and enthusiasm the efforts 
to drain Beaver Lake. According to one glowing 
account Milk had a large ditch dug which reduced 
the size of the lake from 8 miles long and 6 miles 
wide to 1 mile long and }$ mile wide. The “pond” 
left was drained away by further ditching. A 
more conservative estimate accredited Milk with 
draining 9,000 acres of Indiana land.®* In the 
1860s still another large landowner in Iroquois 
County cooperated with the Illinois Central Rail- 
road in constructing 50 miles of ditch.*” 

While large landowners were demonstrating the 
practicability of drainage by ditching, the agricul- 
tural press had launched into lengthy discussions 
on the advantages of tile. The interest expressed 
in tile in these publications in the 1860s was not an 
entirely new one. Mathias L. Dunlap had been 
experimenting with tile drainage in a small way in 
1858 on Champaign County land,®* and occa- 
sionally advice had been offered in the 1850s to tile 
drain “if you can afford it.”® And that seemed to 
be part of the stumbling block, “if you can afford 
it.” By 1861 there were at least two attempts to 
make tile manufacturing a going business in 


% Beckwith, 309-310. 

% Tbid., 319, 375. 

% Kankakee Gazette, Sept. 10, 1874. 

% George Ade, “Prairie Kings of Yesterday,” Satur- 
day Evening Post, 204:77 (July 4, 1931). 

% Gates, The Illinois Central Railroad and Its Coloni- 
zation Work, 291; Prairie Farmer, Apr. 25, 1863, p. 264, 
Sept. 15, 1866, p. 166. 

% Article clipped from Chicago Tribune, dated Feb. 
23, 1869, in Scrap Book, Dunlap Collection, University 
of Illinois Library. 

99 Central Illinois Gazette, July 21, 1858. 
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Illinois,“ but prices were high. Manufacturers in 
Chicago and Joliet were advertising 3-inch tile at 
$18 and $20 per 1,000 feet and 4-inch at $22.50 
and $30 per 1,000 plus freight charges.’®! Would 
it be wise to spend such sums for tile and labor to 
Jay it without any assurance of results with slightly 
improved land selling at $10, $12, and $15 per acre? 
Tile drainage remained pretty much in the experi- 
mental stage with those who tried it arguing for 
and against until well into the seventies.!® 

In order to drain effectively wet prairie areas, 
dredge ditches as well as tile were a necessity. 
Small farmers needed some way of bringing these 
expensive improvements within their means. A 
step was taken in that direction when an article 
was included in the Illinois constitution of 1870 
permitting the construction of ditches across the 
lands of others, but efforts to organize drainage dis- 
tricts and levy assessments for improvements on 
landowners benefiting from them was considered 
by the Illinois Supreme Court to be going a step 
beyond the constitutional provision. A constitu- 
tional amendment in 1878, and two pieces of legis- 
lation, the drainage and levee act and the farm 
drainage act, which were adopted in 1879, based on 
the amendment and upheld by the court, opened 
the way for organized drainage districts with legal 
power to levy assessments for the construction of 
levees and ditches.’ 

By the latter seventies, with an effective drainage 
law on the statute books, with values up to $3 
and $12 per acre for unimproved land and $18 
and $40 per acre for improved land,’ with an 
abundance of capital being offered by eastern 
insurance companies and businessmen at 8 per- 
cent for investment in Illinois farm mortgages, 
with a series of wet seasons prior to 1878 demon- 
strating the benefits of tile drained lands,’ and 
with the location of tile factories in local com- 
munities!® which made it possible to buy tile 


100 T]linois Farmer, 6:99 (Feb. 1861). 

101 Prairie Farmer, July 18, 1861, p. 44, Sept. 5, 
1861, p. 140. 

12 Tbid., Feb. 27, 1869, p. 65, Feb. 20, 1869, p. 59, 
Nov. 27, 1869, p. 385; The History of Livingston County, 
Illinois . . . (Chicago, 1878), 822-823. 

103 Tilinois Tax Commission, 51-54. 

104 Danville News, Apr. 7, 1875. 

19% Tllinois State Department of Agriculture, Trans- 
actions, 1878, 323; Champaign County Gazette, Nov. 6, 
1878; Danville News, Aug. 16, 1878. 

106 Troquois County Times, Sept. 15, 1877; Champaign 
County Gazetie, June 6, Aug. 22, 1877, Nov. 6, 1878, 
June 29, 1881, Mar. 21, 1883. 
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without bearing the expense of freight rates, earlier 
objections to tile melted away and significant 
amounts began to be laid. The Illinois Department 
of Agriculture commented in 1878 that a revolution 
in public sentiment had taken place.!®’ The local 
press, which had been plugging for tile drainage 
noted with interest and enthusiasm that farmers 
were beginning to appreciate the value of tile and 
were rapidly improving their lands.!°* More tile 
was laid in Champaign, Douglas, Livingston, 
McLean, Piatt, and Vermilion counties between 
1880 and 1890 than in the next twenty years.’ 
The organization of drainage districts was 
proving by 1900 to be a very workable wet land 
utilization policy, but it presented administrative 
difficulties. An impressive number of owners were 
reluctant to have their lands included and to pay 
the heavy assessments for ditching improvements. 
A good many who protested were absentees. Many 
large landowners, some of whom had been making 
their own improvements and who perhaps wished 
to continue to do so as they had capital to invest, 
balked at the idea. Not a few resident small land- 
owners protested to prospective heavy assessments. 
Theirs was a losing battle. Assessments might be 
scaled down somewhat but with the vote of the 
majority owning one-third of the lands, all the 
lands in a proposed district were incorporated."° 
Yet another group of persons with large amounts 
of capital to invest reacted differently to the pros- 
pect of draining wet Illinois lands in the 1880s. 
The Illinois Department of Agriculture reported 
that the increased yields on tiled lands “has at- 
tracted the attention of capitalists, who are largely 
investing in the low, flat lands in various parts of 
the State, which, after being tile-drained produce 


107 Tllinois State Department of Agriculture, Trans- 
actions, 1878, 432. 

108 Champaign County Gazelte, Nov. 6, 1878, Feb. 11, 
1880, Mar. 8, 1882; Daily Bloomington Bulletin, Mar. 
2, 1881, Aug. 30, 1882; Iroquois County Times, Nov. 3, 
1883. 

109 T]linois State Department of Agriculture, Trans- 
actions, 1881, 385-398; Illinois State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Circular No. 170, “Statistical Report for August 
1, 1895,” p. 44; Illinois Department of Agriculture, 
Transactions, 1916, 521-522. 

10 From a study of the following drainage records 
located in county courthouses: Piatt County, Lake 
Fork Special Drainage District, v. 1; Champaign 


County, Drainage Record, v. 1--2; Iroquois County, 
Drainage Record, v. 1-2; Kankakee County, Drainage 
Record, v. 1. 
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enormous crops.”!!! Champaign County lawyer, 
real estate agent, and president of the Havana, 
Rantoul, and Eastern Railroad, Benjamin J. 
Gifford!” had decided that a substantial invest- 
ment in draining wet lands was a good risk. In the 
1870s he had acquired practical experience with 
tile drainage on a small scale by buying up farms 
scattered throughout Champaign County, parts 
of which needed drainage, tiling them, and renting 
them to tenants.'"* By 1879 he turned to more 
extensive operations and between that time and 
1883 bought 7,500 acres of very wet land, largely 
in Wild Cat Slough, northern Champaign County, 
at $13 to $40 per acre.''* Immediately he began 
large-scale drainage operations. A ditch through 
the lowest part of the slough 6 to 8 feet deep, 6 
feet wide at the top, soon widened to 40, and a 
number of branches some 15 to 20 miles in length, 
built by a ditching machine run by 3 men and 12 
oxen carried off the surface water into the Sanga- 
mon River. Auxiliary to the ditch, hired laborers 
laid strings of 3 to 10 inch tile 300 feet apart. His 
tile factory turned out tile at the rate of 25,000 a 
week, 5 teams hauled it, and 25 men laid it. One 
observer estimated in 1882 that $300,000 had been 
invested in the enterprise.'!® The drainage of these 
lands ultimately required an estimated 2,500,000 
tile.16 

As this large tract was reclaimed, it was divided 
into farms of 80 to 320 acres and rented to tenants 
for two-fifths the crop produced in 1882,"’ but 
by 1883 the landlord’s share was coming to be one- 
half. In 1883 Gifford advertised 7,500 acres of 
small farms for rent, most of which had been tile 
drained at an expense of $25 per acre and provided 
with houses. Part of the advertisement glowingly 
predicted that crops on the new rich land would 
be enormous, oats 50-60 bushels per acre, corn 
65-90 bushels per acre.'!* It was estimated that 


11 Tilinois Department of Agriculture, Transactions, 
1881, 551. 

12 Union and Gazette, Dec. 2, 1868; Champaign 
County Gazette, Mar. 3, 1875, Dec. 6, 1876. 

13 Champaign County Gazette, Oct. 30, 1872-Feb. 5, 
1873, Oct. 27, 1880. 

14 Compiled, Champaign County, Deed Records, 
v. W-67. 
15 Champaign County Gazette, Sept. 13, 1882. 
16 Thid., Sept. 12, 1883. 
17 Thid., Sept. 13, 1882. 
18 Thid., Aug. 15-22, 1883. 
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Gifford received in rents $3.05 per acre in 1883.19 
A later estimate in 1890 placed the return on some 
of his land at 9 percent on a $100 per acre 
investment.!” 

By 1885 he turned his efforts to organizing the 
Big Slough drainage district and proposed to con- 
struct a ditch which would drain 30,000 acres of 
land.'*! According to one account he pushed the 
matter upon three different occasions but con- 
fronted much opposition by landowners being in- 
corporated within the district and “violent opposi- 
tion” of persons living outside the area who feared 
that their lands might later be included.!” After 
a court battle over assessments the work went 

In 1887 the drainage of wet lands in Champaign 
County was completed, and Gifford turned his 
attention to improving 2,700 acres of wet land 
which he had acquired in Ford County.'* The 
Champaign County lands were rapidly sold off, 
1884-1908 for the most part at $60 to $75 per 
acre.!*5 His ventures in Illinois encouraged Gifford 
to try a similar enterprise in Jasper County, 
Indiana, which met with less success. 

In the final analysis, however, the largest amount 
of wet land was brought into production by moder- 
ately well-to-do farmers who did not have the 
capital to reclaim large acreages, but who following 
the 1880s supported the drainage district move- 
ment and concentrated upon bringing their 160, 
200, and 320 acre tracts into more intensive pro- 
duction, persons who had made enough of a suc- 
cess to acquire ownership of land which they could 
offer as security for mortgage loans or extensions 
of credit by tile manufacturers. Had Thomas Hart 
Benton, who during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century repeatedly urged the swamp 
land grant upon Congress, been living in the 
decade, 1880-1890, he would have noted the 
progress in wet land reclamation in Illinois with 
great satisfaction and probably without surprise 


that it could not have been accomplished by the’ 


Swamp Land Act of 1850. 


19 Thid., Jan. 30, 1884. 

20 Thid., Dec. 3, 1890. 

121 Thid., Dec. 9, 23, 1885. 

12 Tbid., June 23, 1886. 

123 Tbid., Dec. 1, 1886. 

124 Tbid., Jan. 26, Sept. 28, 1887. 

228 Compiled, Champaign County, Deed Records, 
v. 72-144. 
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STEAM POWER ON THE AMERICAN FARM, 1830-1880 


REYNOLD M. WIK 
Department of History, Mills College, Oakland, California 


When Horace Greeley stopped at Watertown, 
New York, on a lecture tour in 1850, he happened 
to see a small Hoard & Bradford steam engine 
driving a printing press.* Impressed by the sight 
he wrote to the New York Tribune expressing the 
optimistic opinion that “ “The time must be at 
hand when every thrifty farmer . . . will have such 
an engine of his own; and chopping straw, turning 
grindstone, cutting wood, churning, threshing, etc., 
will have ceased to be a manual and become a 
mechanical operation. ... We have hardly begun 
to use steam yet.’” These predictions, however, 
came with little surprise to the most progressive 
farmers, many of whom had been using steam 
power for agricultural purposes for several years. 

Although it is impossible to cite the operation 
of the first steam engirfe on a farm, it is evident 
that many of them were at work driving threshing 
machines on Southern plantations and powering 
sawmills and gristmills in some sections of the 
Northern States by the early 1830s. Dr. E. Elliot, 
a planter near Pendleton, South Carolina, in 
describing attempts to thresh rice from 1830 on- 
ward, reported: “... after many disappointments, 
the happy expedient was thought of, of testing the 
mill with steam instead of animal power. The 
experiment was completely successful, and it was 


* This article was presented at the session of the 
Agricultural History Society with the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
on Apr. 20, 1950. It is a précis of portions of the au- 
thor’s manuscript entitled “Steam Power on the Ameri- 
can Farm: A Chapter in Agricultural History, 1850- 
1920,” which was awarded the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Fellowship of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation on Dec. 29, 1950, and which is scheduled for 
publication by the University of Pennsylvania Press 
in 1952. This outstanding contribution to agricultural 
history is based on exhaustive research in the pertinent 
sources, including histories of inventions and machinery, 
county histories, newspapers, agricultural, scientific, 
and trade periodicals, governmental reports, and cor- 
respondence and business records of eleven companies 
that manufactured steam engines. As the entire study 
includes full documentation, it has been omitted for 
this article—Editor. 
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manifest at once that the difficulties had not been 
in the imperfect construction of the thresher, but 
in the insufficiency of the moving power.” Levi 
Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, reported to Congress in 1838 that there 
were 1,860 stationary steam engines in the country 
and that many of them were in use on farms. In 
the late forties, Solon Robinson, the farm journal- 
ist, noticed that the threshing on a large South 
Carolina farm was being done with the aid of 
steam power. During his trip through the South in 
1847, Frederick Law Olmstead observed that Eli 
Whitney’s cotton gin had not been altered since 
the first one was put in motion although great 
improvements had been made in the employment 
of steam power. 

These engines were of the stationary type, bolted 
to solid foundations or bricked in with mortar. 
Although of some value for belt work, their lack 
of portability limited their usefulness. It was 
obvious that stationary engines could never meet 
the needs on the average grain-growing farms 
where the diversity of work required portable 
mechanical power—an engine on wheels which 
could be pulled readily from place to place with a 
team of horses. 

The demand for a successful portable farm 
engine during the forties came at a time when the 
rapid expansion taking place in agriculture made 
improved farm methods and additional sources of 
power virtually imperative. As the wave of migra- 
tion spread westward to the Mississippi River, 
settlers occupied fertile lands and began to farm 
larger acreages. This increased agricultural ac- 
tivity necessitated the introduction of more horse- 
drawn implements for seeding and harvesting 
grain crops. When horse-drawn cultivators, drills, 
and reapers shifted more of the manual labor to 
animals, the farmers benefited from the additional 
power at their command. Similarily, tread-power 
and sweep-power machines were improved to har- 
ness more horsepower for belt work on the farm. 

Meanwhile, the more farsighted farmers and 
business men realized that, although new ma- 
chinery had made possible the use of more horses 
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in agriculture, there had not been a corresponding 
increase in the utilization of mechanical power. 
Aside from a few scattered stationary steam en- 
gines on Southern plantations, the average grain- 
growing farmer was still dependent upon the ox, 
the mule, and the horse. If animal power could 
reduce the amount of hand labor on the farm, why 
not introduce more mechanical power to replace 
horses as well? Why not make steam engines 
available to all farmers? The Monthly Journal of 
Agriculture for June 1846 insisted that the Ameri- 
can farmers had it in their power to apply steam 
to various purposes and “‘to place farm economics 
in a position of advancement which they have not 
hitherto attained.” 

The first portable steam engines for farms were 
manufactured in 1849 when A. L. Archambault of 
Philadelphia and the Hoard and Bradford Com- 
pany of Watertown, New York, built engines 
mounted on wheels so they could be pulled from 
place to place as they were needed. At least a dozen 
other companies built agricultural engines of some- 
what similar pattern during the fifties. The sale 
of these engines prior to the Civil War, however, 
was very limited. The A. N. Wood and Company 
of Eaton, New York, sold only six farm engines in 
1856, and the Welsh Company of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, delivered only eight engines from 1854 to 
1857. The Scientific American for March 11, 1854 
complained that although nearly all branches of 
labor had benefited from the use of steam “.. . it 
is a singular fact that the powers of steam have 
never hitherto been practically applied to lighten 
the labors and ensure the success of the agricul- 
turist.” 

Not content with the experimentation on port- 
able engines for belt work, many farmers demanded 
self-propelled engines for hauling freight over com- 
mon roads, pulling plows through fields, and 
breaking the tough sod of the Western prairies. 
The Ohio Valley Farmer was quoted in November 
1857 as stating that “The whole world seems 
waking up tothe importance of the successful intro- 
duction of the Steam Plough.” Since plowing was 
a slow and tedious job which required about 60 
percent of the total power expended in raising a 
crop of wheat, groups of farmers, State agricultur- 
al societies, and railroad companies offered nu- 
merous cash awards to anyone who would invent 
a successful steam plowing engine. 

In response to this encouragement, mechanics 
attempted to build a practical self-propelled farm 
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engine. Obed Hussey of Baltimore exhibited a 
steam plowing outfit at the Indiana State fair in 
1856, and Joseph W. Fawkes of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, constructed a 30-horsepower giant which 
he demonstrated on several occasions. His suc- 
cessful performance at the Illinois State fair at 
Centralia in September 1858 attracted national 
attention. In a burst of enthusiasm the Chicago 
Press proclaimed: “The goal was won. Steam had 
conquered the face of nature, and the steam-plow 
had become a fact....” The Wisconsin Farmer, 
in similar fashion, announced in October 1859 
that “The steam-plow is a success and Fawkes is 
immortal!” 

Unfortunately these fond hopes were ephemeral. 
The publicity was grossly overdone as all attempts 
to use these machines under ordinary farming 
conditions failed. Since the engines were built by 
individuals lacking capital to improve their ex- 
perimental models, practically every inventor who 
touched these engines went bankrupt. Handi- 
capped by the absence of steel tools, and without 
access to schools of agricultural engineering, the 
mechanics of the 1850s were forced to rely on trial 
and error methods and to suffer the almost in- 
evitable results. Then too these men tried to ac- 
complish miracles. Apparently the designers in- 
tended to plow all the land in sight in one day’s 
operation. As a result the engines were usually 
built in such ponderous weights that they were 
scarcely capable of puffing their way to the nearest 
junk pile. Joseph C. G. Kennedy, Superintendent 
of the 1860 Census, complained that the steam 
plowing engines were so heavy that they “bury 
themselves inextricably in the ground. They appear 
to have been abandoned for the present.” 

Although the use of agricultural steam engines 
during the ante-bellum period was limited, the 
first feeble steps along the road to an era of power 
farming had been taken. From these faltering 
beginnings great improvements in mechanical de- 
velopments were soon to emerge. 

Following the Civil War, the expansion of 
agriculture was stimulated by the farmers’ access 
to cheap land, increased immigration from Europe, 
extension of railroads, improved seed selection 
and milling processes, and the use of improved 
machinery. More wheat was planted until the 
acreage in 1878 doubled that of 1866. As the acres 
of threshable grain increased, larger threshing 
machines became essential to handle the crop. 
A farmer, writing to the George Frick Company 
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of Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, in October 1869, 
complained: “Sir, these threshing machines will 
not suit us. We are wasting our time with these 
small machines. We must have larger threshers to 
do the job right.” Consequently manufacturers 
built threshing machines double the capacity of 
the prewar machines. The new threshers required 
more power on the belt than could be satisfactorily 
supplied by horses. Faced with this power bottle- 
neck, farmers turned to steam engines for assis- 
tance. It was the inadequacy of horse-powered 
machines for belt work which provided the strong- 
est incentive for the general introduction of steam 
engines. 

The largest sweep powers in use were inadequate 
because they could accomodate no more than four- 
teen horses. If more were hitched to the sweeps, 
the operation became too cumbersome and un- 
wieldy. Since the number of horses hitched to a 
sweep power was limited, they were often subject 
to serious overloading. Although the horses were 
often worn out from the summer’s work and needed 
a rest, they were used to pull horse-power machines 
in the heat, dust, and flies of early autumn. As the 
teams were constantly pulling on a twist, this 
sidedraft often caused ugly sores on their shoulders. 
A New York farmer in 1877 protested that it was 
about time the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals intervened. To complicate 
matters the horses sometimes walked too fast or too 
slowly, creating irregular speeds in the threshing 
machine and causing poor separation of the grain 
from the straw. A variation in the speed of the 
threshing machine as small as 5 per cent was suffi- 
cient to reduce the efficiency in threshing. In 1871 
a Pennsylvania thresherman explained his troubles 
thus. ““My machine ain’t stedy a nouf, the folks 
groul a good deel about the horses waulking to 

If the use of horses for threshing purposes left 
much to be desired, the sweep power to which they 
were hitched likewise contained serious faults. 
These machines were difficult to put in motion. 
For a horse to move from a standstill to a normal 
walk was a matter of taking a few steps, but when 
hitched to the lever of a sweep power the threshing 
machine would have to accelerate to full speed in 
the matter of seconds. Since this was impossible, 
the teams had to “lean into” the power and exert 
a prolonged pull against a force that was almost a 
dead weight. Under these conditions the untrained 
horse often took one lunge into the collar, got dis- 
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couraged over the meager results, and balked in 
utter frustration. This was disconcerting for the 
horse and disastrous for the sweep power. Within 
a few moments castings could be cracked and cogs 
broken from the gears, leaving the threshing crew 
out of work, a farmer with a partially threshed 
field, and a worried thresherman estimating the 
time required to secure repairs from the factory. 

Letters and telegrams ordering repair parts 
poured into the offices of the threshing machine 
companies during the sixties and seventies. Re- 
quests arriving at the George Frick Company in 
1864, 1865, and 1866 were almost plaintive: “We 
broke the spider and bevel pinion on our horse- 
power. ...”’; “Hurry and send me a center bevel 
wheel and those parts that are most apt to break. 
...’; and “We threshed out five bundles of wheat 
when three cogs flew off... .” Letters to the J. I. 
Case Company of Racine, Wisconsin, in 1867 were 
similar in nature: “The nuckle broke the first day 
i run the macheen, it was flawey....”; and 
“Can’t you hurry repair parts for the horse-power, 
everybody wanting threshing done....” In 1874 
the Upton Company of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
received the complaint: “Trouble, trouble, thats 
all I have is trouble—send out 8 knuckles and 8 
pinions for my sweep-power, express.” 

To solve the problem of power for belt work, 
farmers during the late sixties bought more port- 
able steam engines. A custom thresherman in 
Virginia, writing to the Frick company in 1867, 
boasted that his new steam engine had gained such 
a good reputation that all his neighbors wanted him 
to thresh for them. “We have no doubt at all of 
the practically of our steam engine,” wrote a 
Maryland farmer in September 1869, and “‘most 
all of the farmers here are threshing with steam 
power.” A Michigan farmer, after threshing 20,000 
bushels of grain in 1868, indicated that more 
engines were needed in that State. The owner of 
a portable steam engine operating a cotton gin in 
Alabama in 1871 stated that it was “just the thing 
needed, leaving, the teams to plow instead of 
furnishing power to gin cotton.” 

Dealers and agents for the threshing machine 
companies likewise reflected the growing popular- 
ity of the agricultural engines. A George Frick 
agent, writing from Virginia in 1867, reported that 
he could sell three or four engines because the 
farmers were eager to buy them. Other agents 
made similar statements. 

Editors of farm journals frequently referred to 
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the increased application of steam power for agri- 
cultural purposes. The Country Gentleman for No- 
vember 30, 1865 noted that “‘Engines, either sta- 
tionary or portable, are becoming quite common, 
particularly in some parts of the West, and the 
demand for them both there and at the East, is 
constantly increasing.” By 1879 this development 
had been so rapid that William H. Brewer, writing 
a report for the United States Census, stated that 
“In all of the greatest grain-growing states most 
of the thrashing is done by steam; it is probable 
that not more than 20 per cent. of the entire 
crop of wheat is thrashed by horse-power. .. .” 

Steam power was introduced almost simul- 
taneously in all the major grain-producing States 
of the Nation. When the farmers in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland began threshing with the aid of 
steam, their performance was duplicated in the 
rice fields of the South and the prairies of the 
Middle West. On the bonanza farms opened up in 
the Red River Valley of the North in the seventies, 
portable steam engines for threshing were used 
from the beginning. To have relied upon horse 
powers for threshing would have crippled the 
large-scale farming operations. To save time power- 
ful 16-horsepower engines and 40-inch cylinder 
threshing machines became common in this region. 
The number of engines increased as new land was 
brought under cultivation. The Grandin farm near 
Fargo, Dakota Territory, for example, was fur- 
nished power by 5 engines in 1877, 20 in 1879, and 
26 in 1880. When John Pennington, governor of 
Dakota Territory, visited the Dalrymple farm near 
Casselton in the Red River Valley in 1879 he no- 
ticed 8 engines at work driving threshing machines. 
Five years later a storekeeper in the same town 
counted 53 steam engines threshing in nearby 
fields. 

Similarily, steam provided much of the power for 
belt work on the large wheat ranches in California. 
During harvest the ripened grain was cut by head- 
ers and hauled directly to the threshing machines 
which were driven by portable steam engines. Dr. 
Hugh Glenn, who owned 66,000 acres of land in 
the Sacramento Valley, in 1880 used 6 steam en- 
gines, 60 headers, and 180 header boxes to harvest 
and thresh his million-bushel crop of wheat. By 
using a 25-horsepower Enright engine and a large 
threshing machine, a crew of his men threshed 
5,779 bushels of wheat on August 8, 1874, a re- 
markable achievement at a time when threshermen 
in the Ohio Valley considered 900 bushels a day to 
be an excellent performance. 
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Since the engines proved practical, a large num. 


ber of companies entered this type of manufactur | 


to make profits from the new business and to 


provide the farmers with more mechanical power, | 
These companies sprang up like mushrooms; some § 
of them took root and grew, while others flourished F 


for the moment only to wilt at noonday under the 


combined heat and pressure of inadequate capital, [ 
poor management, impractical designs, and stiff J 
competition. The more successful companies were | 
those that were building threshing machines. By | 


converting part of the manufacturing plant into an 
engine factory, the agricultural engines were added 
to their already well-established line of machinery, 
Some of the most successful companies were: 
Gaar Scott, Richmond, Indiana; J. I. Case, Racine, 
Wisconsin; Nicholas and Shepard, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Rumely, La Porte, Indiana; Buffalo 
Pitts, Buffalo, New York; C. Aultman, Canton, 
Ohio; Russell, Massillon, Ohio; Westinghouse, 
Schenectady, New York; Robinson, Richmond, 
Indiana; Harrison, Bellville, Illinois; 
Marion, Ohio; A. B. Farquhar, York, Pennsylvania; 
H. Birdsall, Penn Yan, New York; and the Frick 
and Geiser companies of Waynesboro, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Strong competition between these companies 
lent added importance to advertising methods. 
Newspapers, hotel registers, telephone directories, 
wall hangers, and posters were used. Annual cata- 
logs often included clever slogans, price lists, illus- 
trative materials, testimonials, and the financial 
status of the company. Like spring seed catalogs 
they conjured up happy dreams in the minds of the 
readers. In his travels A. B. Farquhar frequently 
found “farm libraries consisting of the Bible, an 
almanac, and Farquhar’s catalogue!” 

Eager to prove the superiority of their engines, 


the manufacturing companies demonstrated the f 


machines at State fairs and participated in field 
trials similar to those held for reapers and plows. 
Occasionally contests were staged by the agents of 
rival companies with the understanding that the 
prospective customer would purchase the machine 


winning the judges’ decision. The contests became 5 


community attractions for hand bills were often 
circulated announcing the details of the competi- 
tion and the amounts of money wagered by the 
respective sides. 

Strong advertising was required to break down 
the buying resistance of some farmers who were 
skeptical of the value of the farm steam engines. 
These machines failed to instil confidence among 
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the timid or the uninformed. Charged with a flam- 
ing firebox and belching forth smoke, steam, and 
sparks, the iron horse commanded considerable 
respect. Even when standing idle the escaping 
steam from the hot boiler sizzled out through leaky 
valves in sounds most ominous. It is not surprising 
that inexperienced persons held the engines in 
mortal dread “as infernal machines of death and 
destruction.”’ If a farmer was hesitant to embrace 
this monster, the paramount reason lay in the fact 
that he was alive and preferred to remain that way. 
He saw no particular virtue in associating with a 
machine known to have the propensity of exploding 
without warning. At best most people regarded 
the early engines as dangerous beasts, very useful 
to those willing to subdue them to their will, but 
always unsafe and treacherous. The Cultivator and 
Country Gentlemen in 1869 admitted that the prej- 
udice of the farmers had some justification be- 
cause there was a need for a perfectly safe and 
easily managed engine. 

Protests of various kinds continued to be made 
against the use of the early farm engines. Rumors 
circulated that they were.too heavy to be hauled 
over the roads and that sparks from the smoke 
stack started too many fires. In the horse versus 
steam debates voiced in the meetings of agricul- 
tural societies and in the press, the pro-horse en- 
thusiasts argued that the engines were too expen- 
sive, unreliable, and dangerous to life and property. 
The anti-horse crowd insisted that steam power 
was more desirable because of the greater power, 
its smoothness of operation, and its tireless per- 
formance in the field. 

As the engines sold for about a thousand dollars, 
they were often cheaper than the horses they re- 
placed on a job and cost nothing to maintain when 
not in operation. Fuel was relatively cheap for 
wood was usually burned in the Eastern States 
and straw in the Prairie States. For lubrication, 
sperm oil was applied to the bearings, and beef 
tallow was used on the valves and cylinders. A 
Wisconsin farmer in 1870 boasted that he could do 
more work with his engine than with the best 
horse power made and at a lower cost. 

The successful use of portable engines was 
dependent, in large measure, upon the mechanical 
skill and intelligence of the farmer engineers who 
operated the machines. These men took great 
pride in their work. To put a hand to the throttle 
was to many the fulfillment of a lifelong dream. A 
Maryland thresherman on May 17, 1868 wrote in 
restless animation: “I can hardly wait for my en- 
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gine to arrive. To be the first to pull a steamer into 
this section of the Cumberland valley will be the 
biggest thing in my life... .” 

The general public likewise took a keen interest 
in these agricultural engines. When the first ones 
arrived at the local railroad stations, it was not 
unusual for crowds of people to turn out for the 
occasion. One observer reported in 1872 that the 
first engine sold in Washington County, New York, 
was such a novelty that it “not only excited much 
neighborly comment and interest, but has brought 
examining committees from agricultural societies 
and numerous letters (with unpaid postage, I 
presume) from many inquirers at a distance.” A 
farmer near Hell Gate, Montana, wrote to the 
Wood, Taber, and Morse Company in December 
1870, explaining that since railroads had not yet 
reached that region “your engine is a rare sight in 
these mountains. Some of the old Mountaineers 
have come down the valley and camped for two or 
three days to see the machine and to listen to the 
whistle of my agricultural steam engine... .” 

Although the portable steam engines were suc- 
cessful for belt work during the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century, they possessed one serious 
mechanical weakness—they were not self-pro- 
pelled. Prior to 1873, scores of inventors had at- 
tempted to build a self-propelled engine for plowing 
and freighting but with little success. Not until 
the threshing machine companies in the middle 
seventies began to convert their portable engines 
into traction engines by adding a gear attachment 
was any real progress achieved. The C. and G. 
Cooper Company of Mount Vernon, Ohio, was the 
first concern to manufacture the self-propelled 
farm engines in large numbers and to distribute 
them in several States. Although self-propelled, 
these engines were steered by a team of horses 
hitched to the trucks. Aside from guiding the 
machine, the horses could be called upon if a re- 
serve power was needed to pull the engine over 
difficult roads. Then too, an engine preceded by 
horses accustomed to the machine was less likely 
to frighten other teams met on the highways. 

When the Russell and Company of Massillon, 
Ohio, brought out a self-steered engine in 1882, 
the traction engines were no longer dependent upon 
horses. This was undoubtedly a proud moment for 
the owners of these machines. When the farm 
engineer could drop the reins and put his hands on 
the greasy knob of a steering wheel, his independ- 
ence was more complete. With a self-propelled, 
self-steered traction engine that could start, stop, 
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reverse itself, cross fields, and crawl out of mud 
holes, the farm engineer was to all appearences 
king of his mechanical domain. In a day long be- 
fore the arrival of the tractor or the automobile, 
the common thresherman could travel over coun- 
try roads in a private self-propelled vehicle. 

Since most of the basic problems in designing 
farm steam engines had been solved by 1880, the 
first phase of the application of steam power to 
American agriculture may be regarded as a suc- 
cessful achievement. Even though the engines at 
this time were used primarily for belt operations, 
the pioneering work which had been done in the 
realm of mechanical power was to have far- 
reaching significance. As steam was virtually the 
only practical source of mechanical power avail- 
able for general farm work during the nineteenth 
century, the farmers’ demand for these engines 
continued to increase. 

This impetus made possible a steam engine boom 
in agriculture which continued well into the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. In 1880 there was 
a total of 1,200,000 steam horsepower used for 
agricultural purposes; in 1890 the amount stood at 
2,000,000, and in 1910 a top figure of 3,600,000 
horsepower was being utilized. During this boom, 
the number of farm engines manufactured reached 
a maximum of 10,000 in 1913, but the growing 
popularity of the small gasoline tractor during 
World War I caused a decline in the demand for 
steam power. In 1920 only 1,700 steam engines 
were built, and by 1925 this type of manufacture 
was almost abandoned. 

The era of steam power on the farm was charac- 
terized by much that was colorful and dramatic. 
The early engines created considerable excitement 
because of their novelty, while the later ones 
fascinated people by their tremendous size and 
power. Some of the largest machines weighed 20 
tons, developed 50 to 100 horsepower, and could 
consume 3 tons of coal and 3,000 gallons of water 
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a day. These leviathans costing from two to six 
thousand dollars each were impressive as they 
drove large threshing machines or lumbered across 
the prairies pulling 10 to 14 breaking bottoms to 
blacken the grasslands which were once the home 
of the Indian and the bison. When the steam rigs 
with their large crews of men moved into a com- 
munity, farm life became anything but monot- 
onous. The exchange of labor which often became 
necessary created one of the most striking exam- 
ples of rural cooperation. 

The farm engineers who pioneered with steam 
made many contributions to the development of 
improved agricultural methods. By demonstrating 
that numerous farm jobs could be done more effi- 
ciently and rapidly with steam power than with 
horses, these men did much to convince their rural 
neighbors that mechanical power was both prac- 
tical and desirable. Although the steam engines 
did not supplant horses for most of the field work, 
the total power produced by animals and steam 
engines was sufficient to allow agriculture to ex- 
pand as rapidly as the farmers were able to bring 
new land under cultivation. The young farm en- 
gineers began to reject their fathers’ veneration 
for the horse and to welcome the opportunity to 
learn more about mechanics. They encouraged the 
building of better roads, the formation of thresher- 
men’s organizations, and the introduction of 
courses in the State agricultural colleges for the 
training of farm engineers. In applying steam 
power to such work as filling silos, grading roads, 
hauling freight, and combining grain, these men 
helped pave the way for the later introduction of 
the gasoline tractor with its subsequent all-purpose 
farming features. Although the farm engineers 
never achieved fame as individuals, yet life for 
them was full of rich experiences in an outdoor 
job they liked and in an enterprise that was ex- 
tremely worthwhile. 
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SMITH WILDMAN BROOKHART OF IOWA: INSURGENT AGRARIAN POLITICIAN 


REINHARD H. LUTHIN 
Department of History, Columbia University 


An explosive symbol of agrarian discontent dur- 
ing the 1920s was Smith Wildman Brookhart,* 
who constituted himself spokesman for the farm- 
ers of Iowa. Although nominally a Republican, 
Brookhart emulated the Progressive leaders of an 
earlier era, from whom he had received his politi- 
cal baptism. For over a decade he kept himself 
and Iowa in the national limelight. No leader of 
public life in the Hawkeye State has ever been 
more hotly hated by some and so dogmatically 
defended by others. 

Smith Wildman Brookhart, one of the ten chil- 
dren of a poor farmer who had served in the Civil 
War, was born in Scotland County, Missouri, just 
below the Iowa State line, on February 2, 1869. 
When Smith had reached ten years of age, the 
Brookharts moved to a farm near Bloomfield, in 
the southeastern part of Iowa. The youth worked 
on a farm, attended rural grade schools and one 
term of high school, and then enrolled at the South- 
ern Iowa Normal in Bloomfield. While teaching in 
country schools, Brookhart read law on the side. 
After being admitted to the bar in 1892, he set up 
law practice in the town of Washington, in Wash- 
ington County midst Iowa’s most productive 
corn and hog region. 

Washington, with its red brick courthouse, was 
a typical Iowa county seat, to which flocked not 
only farmers but lawyers and politicians. Almost 
from the first “Brook,” as Smith W. Brookhart 
came to be known, mixed law and politics. In 1894 
he was elected county attorney, a position which 
he held until 1902. In 1898 he served in the Span- 
ish-American War as second lieutenant in the 
Fiftieth Iowa Infantry. He returned home a crack 
marksman with the rifle, and fourteen years later 
he captained the United States rifle team which 
won the world’s championship. 

Brookhart was not cut out for the law. He was 
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ever to feel more at ease before audiences on the 
stump than before juries in the courtroom. Often 
he came into court with his case inadequately pre- 
pared. His professional earnings were below aver- 
age. His Personal Account Book, in which he re- 
corded income, reveals that until 1902 his average 
earnings from practice were only $2,000 yearly; 
after that date they increased until by 1909 his 
income rose to only slightly more than $4,000 an- 
nually. Today some of his home-town critics main- 
tain that he settled on politics as a livelihood be- 
cause he did not achieve roaring success as an 
attorney. 

Brookhart affiliated with the Republican Party. 
The G. O. P. habit was strong in Iowa, most of 
whose voters, then close to the Civil War and its 
emotional impact, revered the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In a broad sense the older inhabit- 
ants “voted as they had shot—Republican.” Typi- 
cal was a letter written in 1908 by an aging Iowan: 
“T have always been a Republican and cast my 
first ballot for Abraham Lincoln on the field of 
battle when but sixteen years of age and I have 
been voting for Republicans ever since my major- 
ity.”” Most of the veterans’ sons, among whom 
Brookhart was numbered, affiliated with the party. 
As if to make Republicanism stronger, most farm- 
ers in the soil-rich State of Iowa were compara- 
tively prosperous and conservative, and wanted 
none of the radical “vagaries” of the Populism 
which had come to be associated with the Demo- 
crats. Not since the decade before the Civil War 
had the State elected a Democrat to the United 
States Senate. 

When Brookhart cast his lot with the G. O. P. in 
the 1890s, an influential element of the party were 
the railroads, with their battalions of officials and 
employees, particularly those in the legal and ad- 
ministrative departments. The most talented indi- 
vidual of this group was Joseph W. Blythe, of the 
gargantuan Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, who lived in and operated from Burlington. 
With the nominal title of “General Solicitor” of 
the “Q” line, Blythe—a fetch-and-carry lackey 
and political hatchet man for that railroad—kept 
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State and county leaders and public officeholders 
in line for the interests of his company by lavish 
expenditures of funds in the right quarters and 
adroit manipulation of Republican caucuses. The 
Burlington Hawkeye considered Blythe “perhaps 
the greatest politician Iowa ever produced.” He 
was the most potent chieftain of the “standpat” 
or majority wing of the State Republican organi- 
zation. 

In agitation against the railroad tycoons and 
“malefactors of great wealth,” whom Blythe rep- 
resented, Brookhart found his niche in politics. 
Tradition has it that Blythe made overtures to 
him for an “understanding” but that Brookhart 
turned down the “offer.”” Soon the Washington 
County insurgent’s career became that of a mili- 
tant spellbinder combating the Eastern-domi- 
nated corporations which Blythe served. He blis- 
teringly assailed Blythe in public addresses and 
attached himself to the “progressive” wing of 
Republicanism headed by Governor Albert B. 
Cummins, then an arch foe of the railroads. 

Increasing disparity of wealth among the Ameri- 
can population; concentration of business control 
in the hands of a few financiers; use of economic 
power to dominate national, State, and local 
governments; subsistence wages for labor; and, 
above all, dissatisfaction with high freight rates 
charged farmers by the railroads—these were the 
prime factors underlying Cummins’ brand of “‘pro- 
gressivism” with which Brookhart affiliated him- 
self against Blythe and his hirelings. Governor 
Cummins appointed his Washington County 
disciple to his staff with the title of colonel. During 
the national election year of 1908, Brookhart raced 
through the surrounding counties haranguing 
against the “corporate interests” and exhorting all 
to support Cummins for the vice presidential 
nomination. In that same year, when the death 
of William B. Allison left a United States Senate 
seat from Iowa vacant, Brookhart threw his sup- 
port to Governor Cummins for the federal Senate. 
“ummins won. 

During 1909 on the national front the split in 
Republican ranks cut deep down. It was a schism 
between conservatives and progressives, sharpened 
by a belief that President William Howard Taft 
was favoring Eastern financial interests—a belief 
given credence when the Chief Executive threw his 
influence behind the struggle to have Congress 
enact the protectionist Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. 
By the following year, 1910, Brookhart decided 
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that the situation was disturbed sufficiently for him 
to try for a seat in Congress. He was bested in the 
Republican primary, however, by the “standpat” 
Congressman Charles Kennedy. As a disciple of 
party orthodoxy, Brookhart announced: “I am for 
Charley Kennedy.” 

After his defeat for Congress, Brookhart pur- 
chased part ownership of the Washington County 
Press. He wrote most of the editorials. Invoking 
the memory of Lincoln, whom he insisted was a 
“progressive,” he editorially argued that a new 
oligarchy similar to that of the pre-Civil War slave- 
holders had heaved itself to power; it was 
“more powerful, more arrogant, and more 
dangerous than the slaveholders of 1861. Its easiest 
avenue to political power is the great transporta- 
tion companies.” 

With the opening of another national election 
year in 1912, Brookhart first championed the presi- 
dential ambitions of Senator Robert M. La Follette 
of Wisconsin and then switched his support to 
former President Theodore Roosevelt. He lauded 
one of T. R.’s orations as “the greatest speech for 
human rights since Lincoln talked at Gettysburg.” 
At the State Republican convention held in Des 
Moines during July, Brookhart maneuvered him- 
self into the chairmanship of that gathering—the 
first State convention of the national “Bull Moose” 
party on whose ticket Roosevelt futilely cam- 
paigned for President against Taft and Woodrow 
Wilson. Brookhart was one of the thousands of 
insurgents, concerned for “the people,” who 
forsook La Follette and followed Roosevelt without 
questioning the profoundness of T. R.’s devotion 
to reform. 

By 1916 most Bull Moosers had shed their 
progressive antlers, insurgency had run its course 
for the time being, and Roosevelt had forgotten 
about the “malefactors of great wealth” and 
sought to rebuild his career within the Republican 
Party on the World War issue. The former President 
abandoned his denunciation of the “interests” and 
turned to yelling at President Wilson for not 
plunging the Nation into more warlike moves 
against Germany. 

Roosevelt’s disciple in Washington, Iowa, heeded 
the war drums, too. Brookhart forsook his fight 
against railroad attorneys and went with the 
Iowa National Guard to Mexico in pursuit of the 
bandit, Pancho Villa, in 1916. He remained with 
the army throughout the war against Germany 
during 1917-1918, as instructor of rifle shooting. 
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Returning home from the army in 1919, Brookhart 
once again turned his ingenuity to politics and the 
people’s woes. The irregular Republican found his 
issue in the fray in which he was most happy—the 
old battle against the railroads. 

The whole situation seemed ready-made for 
him. Senator Cummins had sponsored the 
Cummins-Esch Act of 1919, by which the Nation’s 
railroads were returned to private operation after 
their wartime service. This legislation, which 
favored the railroad companies, stirred a Pandora’s 
box. It brought down upon the Senator’s head the 
wrath of farmers and organized labor. 

Brookhart joined the cry over the Cummins- 
Esch measure. Publicly he damned it down to the 
last period, assailing it as traitorous to the farmers 
since it meant “watered stock, cost-plus guaranty 
of six percent, and sky high freight rates.” Whether 
he was justified in his accusations against the bill 
is questionable. It was enough, however, that he 
could find in it ammunition in his fight to win 
Cummins’ Senate seat. 

In his Republican primary fight against 
Cummins in 1920, Brookhart courted the labor 
vote, since trade unions had grown in power and 
numbers during wartime. Labor responded. In its 
convention at Fort Dodge during May, the Iowa 
State Federation of Labor, amid deafening 
applause, denounced Cummins and his railroad 
law, while it endorsed Brookhart for the Senate. 
Brookhart took the floor and called for cooperation 
between farmers and laborers in production and 
distribution. He came out in favor of the “people’s” 
ownership and control of chain stores and labeled 
corporations the “enemies of farmers and work- 
ers.” He demanded the reorganization of packing 
and milling industries of the Nation under Britain’s 
Rochdale system of cooperative management. 

Brookhart’s vigorous Republican primary cam- 
paign proved futile. He lost to Cummins by 20,000 
votes out of almost 200,000 cast. The farmers and 
the old Republican party organization had rallied 
to Cummins, offsetting the huge vote polled by 
Brookhart in Des Moines and other railroad centers 
of labor. The Muscatine Journal was typical when 
it hailed Brookhart’s defeat as a public desire to 
return “to sound principles rather than an accept- 
ance of untried and visionary processes.” 

Most Iowans, like other Americans, had rejected 
the idealism of war days after the collapse of the 
German armies. They wanted little part of Presi- 

dent Wilson’s League of Nations plans to set the 


world aright. Neither did they desire Brookhart’s 
Rochdale cooperative ideas which were then being 
promoted by socialists in Britain. In 1920 Iowa 
joined other Northern States in elevating Warren 
G. Harding to the presidency of the United States 
as well as returning Cummins to Washington. 
Brookhart had not long to wait for further op- 
portunity. Iowans had not even cast their votes for 
Harding and Cummins in November 1920, when 
the prices of hogs and corn began to tumble. Corn, 
which had commanded $1.17 per bushel in 1919, 
plunged to 47 cents in 1920. Hog prices also dropped 
alarmingly. While Hawkeye State farmers rode a 
depression, they were harassed further by high 
mortgages on land and equipment bought at war- 
boom prices. President Harding gave the men of 
the soil scant comfort when in 1922 he told the 
National Agricultural Conference: “The farmer 
must be ready to help himself.” With Iowans blam- 
ing “Wall Street” and Eastern corporations for 
their predicament, the situation was ripe for such 
an exhorter as Brookhart—and just at the time 
when United States Senator William S. Kenyon’s 
acceptance of a federal judgeship left an Iowa 
vacancy in the Upper House at Washington. 
Brookhart and five other aspirants filed for the 
Republican senatorial primary election in June 
1922. The Washington County contender’s speech 
at Fort Dodge on June 1, typical of his campaign, 
assailed the Cummins-Esch Act and described the 
iniquities of the Federal Reserve Board, which, he 
demanded, should have farmers and workingmen 
on it. “If elected,” he gave assurances, “I will not 
support the United States Chamber of Commerce 
bloc, the beef bloc, or so many other blocs that do 
no good. I will, however, support the farm bloc, the 
labor bloc, the soldier bloc, and the business bloc 
if it works for the prosperity of the others.” To 
these “‘good” blocs which he would support he 
subsequently added the “mothers’ bloc.” He em- 
phasized: “I do not have the backing of the non- 
partisan league of Wall Street, or the gang politi- 
cians. I have loyal support, however, from the 
farmers, the workers, and the common people 
everywhere.” His shouted love for the under- 
privileged against the Wall Streeters constituted 
Brookhart’s standard oration. Moreover, he 
promised that he would not succumb to the snares 
of Atlantic-seaboard civilization or the tailor’s 
wiles; he insisted that no full dress or top hat would 
adorn his broad figure. 
The Republican primary race for Senator nar- 
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rowed down to a contest between Brookhart and 
his fellow-townsman, Clifford Thorne, as to who 
could most effectively convince the farmers that he 
could do the most for them. Brookhart’s cause re- 
ceived a mighty boost when Judge Kenyon, the 
“farmer’s friend,” who had led the farm bloc in the 
federal Senate, came out in his favor. With Ken- 
yon’s support attracting farmers to Brookhart, plus 
Brookhart’s own appeal to farmers, laborers, 
veterans, mothers, and “common people,” he 
polled 41 percent of the vote cast—sufficient to 
put him above the 35 percent necessary to nomi- 
nate. Iowans, angry over the national Republican 
administration’s failure to enact farm-relief meas- 
ures, tossed the handiest brick they could throw at 
Harding when they named Brookhart. Commented 
Brookhart himself: “If it had not been for the 
farmers, labor, soldiers, and the mothers, I would 
have been beaten.”’ 

In his fight for Senator against his Democratic 
opponent, Clyde L. Herring, Brookhart continued 
his onslaught against Wall Street’s control of the 
Federal Reserve banking system, championed “the 
co-operative program of the farmers and laboring 
people for production,” and roared: ‘Motherhood 
and children must be protected by giving them 
their economic rights.”” Wall Street’s instruments 
were Herring and Senator Cummins, he charged. 
Both had gone over to the railroads. The most 
lively tilt of the campaign was staged at the Fre- 
mont County fair in Hamburg on September 9, 
when Brookhart and Herring met in joint debate 
in the tradition of Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas. 
With ex-servicemen aplenty in the audience, 
Brookhart demanded immediate payment of the 
veterans’ bonus and scored his opponent as a war 
profiteer. Herring answered that his Republican 
rival had opposed the bonus in committee at the 
State convention of the American Legion. Brook- 
hart, red with anger, shouted: “You can never tell 
what you are going to hear when you are opposed 
by a millionaire.” Then Herring made sarcastic 
reference to his opponent’s claims as a farmer: “I 
never had my picture taken in overalls with a 
white collar showing.” The Republican candidate’s 
face turned pink with embarrassment. He had had 
himself photographed with his hogs on his farm 
and had neglected to remove his starched collar. 

Brookhart had little trouble in smothering Herr- 
ing at the polls in November. He bested the 
Democrat by 130,000 votes out of some 500,000 
cast. Said Senator-elect Brookhart: “Reactionary 
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republicanism is dead in Iowa, and I intend to see 
that it never stages a comeback.” 


When Brookhart of Washington, Iowa, took his : 


Senate seat at Washington, D. C., in December 
1922, advance word had arrived from the Hawkeye 
State that its new Senator had no evening clothes, 
one speech, and numerous unorthodox social, eco- 
nomic, and political ideas. 

The junior Senator from Iowa dressed politically, 
In old unpressed business suits he attended formal 
dinners. What might be tolerated in dress for an 
effete Eastern politician or even a rough product 
of an unsavory city machine, he believed, was not 
for him, the apostle of agrarianism. “No!” he 
snapped to one interviewer, “I don’t own a swal- 
low-tail, and I don’t ever expect to.” On the 
Senate floor he wore a tired-looking, shiny suit 
with fanatical frequency. Wags wondered if he 
used a secret process of aging his suits in private 
before appearing in them. His slouch hat, too, had 
a seasoned look. In one Senate speech he predicted 
that in future days Senators would wear overalls 
and brogans. 

Although the Senate respected a custom that 
freshmen members were to be seen and not heard, 
Brookhart soon broke out into his favorite theme 
of lauding farmers, laborers, veterans, mothers, 
and common folk. In his maiden speech before the 
“world’s greatest deliberative body” he used the 
adjective “common” with regularity: “This voice 
of the common people is not new, but it is becom- 
ing exceedingly efficient. It may now be definitely 
identified as the farmers, the laborers with hand 
and brain, the soldiers and the mothers united 
upon common ground for the common purpose of 
achieving the political and economic rights of the 
common people.” 

Brookhart chose to use his oration on George 
Washington on February 22, 1923, to filibuster 
against the ship-subsidy bill, a favorite measure of 
President Harding. He avowed that Washington 
was the greatest filibusterer in American history, 
for he had “filibustered” the colonies out of the 
British Empire. After the ship-subsidy measure 
had been talked to death, the Iowa Senator ex- 
plained satisfactorily: “We didn’t have votes 
enough to defeat the bill but we had wind enough 
until March 4, when Congress adjourned.” 

From Brookhart’s viewpoint another menace to 
the Republic were the guzzling gentlemen of afflu- 
ence. Despite the fact that violations of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act were 
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universal among almost all classes of American 
society, Brookhart gave such dry-law violations a 
class interpretation. As if the rich were the only 
law-defying tipplers, he singled out for attack those 
whom he called the “wealthy wets” as the only 
villains in the prohibition-enforcement travesty. 
Within a few years he charged that at a dinner he 
saw E. E. Loomis, of J. P. Morgan’s banking firm, 
drink something “that smelled like liquor.” 

During the malodorous Harding administration 
the national capital of Washington was a mecca 
of pressure groups, as it is today. Such privilege- 
seeking elements supplanted both Republican and 
Democratic platforms and programs in calling the 
tune for national legislation. There operated in 
and out of Congress the manufacturers’ contingent, 
the labor lobby, the veterans’ group, the dry 
guardians, the prohibition-hating repealists, the 
peace mobilizers, the big-army and big-navy 
agents, the women’s rights advocates—and the 
farmers’ organizations. The latter organizations 
sparked the formation of the farm bloc, a loosely 
formed aggregation of Senators and Representa- 
tives from the Middle West, Far West, and South. 
Brookhart affiliated with. the farm bloc, the pur- 
pose of which was to seek public-financed measures 
in Congress in behalf of agriculture. 

Brookhart had his own solution for taking agri- 
culture out of the doldrums—cooperation. In a 
speech delivered before the Council on Foreign 
Relations he designated as the “common enemy” 
the middleman who processed, gave credit, trans- 
ported, and marketed agricultural and industrial 
goods. The remedy lay in America’s adoption of 
the Rochdale system of cooperative stores in vogue 
in England, whose principles were based on the 
following: In the cooperative enterprise each mem- 
ber, who must be a producer or consumer, cast one 
vote, and capital did not vote; the wages or earn- 
ings of capital were fixed like the wages of men; 
one-fourth of the net profits was held in the bus- 
iness, while the remaining three-fourths was dis- 
tributed to members; goods were sold for cash only; 
and each society must teach cooperation. To such 
a scheme of cooperative distribution Brookhart 
added an intricate system of cooperative produc- 
tion and banking. 

During the spring of 1923 Brookhart made a 
trip to Russia in order to study cooperatives. He 
met and dined with diplomats, chancellors, and 
under-secretaries of Europe, always wearing a 
plain worn, shapeless suit, which he called an 
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“American citizen’s” dress; he showed more care 
for his personal appearance when he hobnobbed 
with German marksmen and Russian peasants 
than when he dined at an embassy. He became 
impressed with the waving wheat fields of the 
Soviet Union and returned home more determined 
than ever that farmers’ cooperatives—to which he 
added nationalization of railroads—was the answer 
to the American economic dilemma. 

When Harding passed away in August 1923 and 
Calvin Coolidge stepped up to the presidency, the 
national administration continued to turn coldly 
from support of government-subsidized proposals 
as a cure for the farm problem. Sitting in the 
White House as immovable as a rabbit in form, 
the “Sphinx of Politics” said or did nothing to 
satisfy demands of loudly protesting farmers. He 
set himself with Vermont granite firmness against 
federal aid to agriculture, ever confident that the 
problems of crop surpluses and low farm prices 
would set themselves aright. Brookhart joined 
other farm-bloc Senators in boisterously agitating 
for farm relief from the Federal Government. 
They assailed Coolidge, Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon, and other conservative Re- 
publican leaders, and backed the McNary-Haugen 
farm-relief bill. Fathered in the Senate by Charles 
L. McNary of Oregon and in the House by Gilbert 
N. Haugen of Iowa, the measure would raise prices 
on raw materials by segregating the exportable 
surplus so that the domestic market would not be 
adversely affected by world prices. The govern- 
ment was to be compensated for losses incurred 
by that procedure through an equalization fee 
levied on raisers of the raw materials. In June 
1924, the McNary-Haugen bill was defeated in 
the House and failed of passage in the Senate by 
six votes. 

Brookhart was ready to go even farther than 
McNary and Haugen. He preached that the Fed- 
eral Government “owes it to agriculture to go into 
the Treasury of the United States to make right 
the wrong it has done.” The “wrong” lay in the 
Federal Government’s grant of subsidies to other 
industries, particularly railroads. 

As he completed the end of Kenyon’s unexpired 
term, Brookhart had built himself up as an oppo- 
sitionist. He could rarely look at an issue in its 
national scope. Such intangible terms as the 
“farmers’ bloc,” the “soldiers’ bloc,” and the 
“mothers’s bloc” continued to be his main themes 
—and they had thus far proved good politics. 
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When Brookhart came up for renomination and 
re-election for a full six-year Senate term in 1924, 
he was in especially bad odor with the stand- 
patters—those conservative groups who controlled 
the Republican State organization. “Business” 
throughout Iowa, large and small, was largely 
opposed to him. The type of man who joined 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions clubs wanted no part 
of him. Upon his return from the Soviet Union, 
the Senator’s praise of Lenin’s land was so extrav- 
agant that his critics dubbed him a “Bolshevik.” 
Business executives, town bankers and merchants, 
professional classes, and most newspaper editors 
and publishers, along with their white-collared 
subordinates, opposed him as a menace to be 
eliminated from public life. Those groups, who 
controlled the G.O.P. organization, placed in the 
primary against him the conservative Congress- 
man Burton E. Sweet. 

From the Senate floor in Washington Brookhart 
did part of his campaigning, for that guaranteed 
wider press coverage and free franking of docu- 
ments to voters, He charged that a “gang of finan- 
cial pirates in New York” were attempting to beat 
him for renomination; that railroads, utility corpo- 
rations, and Wall Street brokers had paid the 
Cedar Rapids Republican $5,000 for four pages of 
advertisements against him. Although opposed by 
most dailies and weeklies throughout the State, 
Brookhart enjoyed the potent backing of the Iowa 
Homestead, edited by Dante M. Pierce, which 
bolstered his cause among farmers. Enough Re- 
publican voters followed “the party of Lincoln, 
Roosevelt and Kenyon,” rather than “the party 
of Coolidge, Mellon and Morgan,” to use Brook- 
hart’s phrasing, to give him a majority of over 
30,000 against Sweet in the primary. 

Brookhart faced formidable opposition in the 
November election against Daniel F. Steck of 
Ottumwa, a politically minded American Legion 
leader. Steck raised the Russian issue. Besides, 
President Coolidge, whom Brookhart detested and 
had no intention of supporting, was running for a 
second term in the White House. 

After going through more than half of the 
campaign against Steck under a sort of flag of 
truce with the regular Republican organization, 
Brookhart went after Coolidge and his vice-presi- 
dential running-mate, Charles G. Dawes. In late 
September the Senator released a letter which he 
had sent to the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, attacking Dawes as a “pluto- 
gogue” and demanding that he withdraw as vice- 
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presidential candidate. “An emphatic representa- 
tive of the profiteering class that preys upon both 
farmer and worker,” he called Dawes. Such a 
broadside shook the foundations of Republican 
orthodoxy. Regular party men, down to the lowest 
county job-holder, were furious. State Chairman 
B. B. Burnquist publicly recommended that any 
candidate who did not support the national ticket 
did not deserve support from the State organiza- 
tion. Other standpatters and loyal party men de- 
manded that Brookhart be read out of the G. 0. P. 
ranks. 

Brookhart gave the conservatives more. He 
singled out Coolidge himself in a blast at Emmets- 
burg because of his veto of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. “My whole soui is wrapped up in the prin- 
ciples of Lincoln, Roosevelt and Kenyon,” he 
avowed; yet the Great Emancipator had known 
nothing of crop surpluses in his day, “T. R.” was 
in his grave like Lincoln and had never tackled 
the farm problem, and Kenyon, still on the federal 
bench, was supporting Coolidge. Brookhart ended 
his oration at Emmetsburg: “I belong to the farm 
bloc. The President belongs to the Wall Street 
bloc. I promise the farmers, the laborers and the 
common people that they shall not be double 
crossed and sacrificed.”” The Republican State 
committee pronounced him a bolter—and pro- 
ceeded to throw undercover support to Steck. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette, Sr., of Wisconsin, 
was running for President of the United States on 
a Progressive ticket against Coolidge and the 
“Wall Street” Democrat, John W. Davis, in 1924. 
The Progressive Party of La Follette was made up 
of farmers, workers, and intellectuals—a melange 
of variegated beliefs and doctrines from dissimilar 
sections of the country. Western farmers made 
common cause with railroad brotherhood union 
members, college professors and students, liberal 
clergymen, socialists, and New York garment 
workers. At a huge La Follette meeting in Des 
Moines Brookhart lauded the Wisconsin statesman 
and was himself introduced as “the greatest man 
the state has produced.” 

Returns that came in on election day evening 
put all of Iowa on a crazy teeter board. interest 
in the presidential contest paled before the fierce 
rivalry of Brookhartites and anti-Brookhartites. 
The Senator and Steck were racing to a photo 
finish. Incomplete returns showed Brookhart trail- 
ing the Democrat by a mere 7,000 votes. With 
more precincts reporting on the following day, 
Brookhart cut his opponent’s lead to 4,000. On 
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the second day following this feverishly close elec- 
tion, more ballots were recorded—and Brookhart 
went into the lead! Complete unofficial figures 
were tabulated: Brookhart, 447,530—Steck, 446, 
505. A margin of slightly over 1,000 for the 
Senator appeared in a canvass in which almost 
900,000 votes were cast. 

For months friends and foes of Brookhart fought 
over the accuracy and honesty of the count. 
Finally, the question was tossed to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections of the United States 
Senate. Working against Brookhart at Washington 
were such Iowa Republican standpatters as Han- 
ford MacNider and Republican National Com- 
mitteeman Harrison Spangler. After months of 
conducting an “official” recount of the disputed 
returns and holding extensive hearings, the sub- 
committee unanimously reported to the full Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections that Brookhart 
had polled 1,420 votes fewer than Steck. The Com- 
mittee recommended, 10 to 1, that the Senate 
unseat Brookhart. In April 1926, after a week of 
wordy debate, the Senate formally voted, 45 to 
41, to oust Brookhart and declare Steck duly 
elected as Senator from Iowa. 

As President Coolidge assumed a look of re- 
strained enjoyment at the verdict and Capitol 
Hill viewed the rarest of sights—a Democratic 
Senator from Iowa!—Smith W. Brookhart, fuming 
mad, rushed home by train that evening to pre- 
pare to unseat Senator Cummins, the hero of his 
youthful days, in the coming June primary. 

Brookhart plunged into his fight against Cum- 
mins with a barrage of invective so blistering that 
people poured out of their farms to hear him as he 
whisked from husting to husting. Cummins’ ab- 
sence in Washington provided the voters with no 
other campaign menu except the highly seasoned 
oratorical fare served by his opponent. The aged, 
ailing Cummins gloomily looked on from the na- 
tional capital while his patronage machine, made 
up largely of Coolidge-appointed officeholders and 
job hunters, conducted his fight. Two days before 
primary day the veteran Senator delivered a talk 
by radio from Washington, explaining in feeble 
tones that Brookhart had no legislative record 
and telling of his own pending efforts to enact 

farm-relief measures. In retaliation, Brookhart 
cautioned Iowans that they must decide whether 
they wanted “a representative of their own” in 
the Senate or “‘one controlled by Wall Street and 
an eastern administration.” 
Farmers, filled with rage over delays in enacting 
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farm-relief legislation, and other citizens, furious 
at the unseating of Brookhart with the silent 
approval of Coolidge’s administration, chose him 
over Cummins by a plurality of over 70,000. 
Henry A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer of 
Des Moines and then a balanced observer, com- 
mented in his widely-circulated journal: “Most of 
the voters had no illusions as to the real mental 
calibre of Brookhart. They fully realized that 
mentally he is not of monumental stature, but it 
so happened that Brookhart was the only missile 
available with which to smite the Eastern admin- 
istration and they proceeded to hit the target with 
all the might at their command.” 

In November Brookhart had little difficulty in 
vanquishing his Democratic opponent. Again 
Brookhart was Senator from Iowa. 

Upon his renomination for Senator, Brookhart 
had promised: “T’ll work with the corn belt com- 
mittee.” Returned to Washington, D. C., from 
Washington, Iowa, he resumed his old affiliation 
with the farm-bloc Senators and Representatives, 
who still lacked a united program. The bloc was 
racked by sectionalism, it found no alliance with 
labor, most of its members were isolationists at a 
time when international understanding might have 
been beneficial to their cause, and its radicalism 
made it suspect. 

Like nearly all of the Middle Western and Far 
Western farm-bloc Senators, Brookhart became 
one of the so-called progressive faction of the 
Senate. The progressives, however, inspired little 
cooperation or direction among their members and 
produced no common program. Except for such 
well-established independent-minded vote-getters 
as George W. Norris of Nebraska, William E. 
Borah of Idaho, and Thomas J. Walsh of Mon- 
tana, the progressives of all parties in the Upper 
House at Washington took their public career 
into their own hands each time that they defied 
the precept of partisanship—party regularity. 

The senatorial progressives’ impotency and con- 
flicting opinions, meaningless oratory, inactivity, 
and poverty of achievement finally inspired one 
anonymous Washington observer to publish an 
analytical article on “The Progressives of the 
Senate” in the April 1929 number of H. L. Men- 
cken’s debunking American Mercury. The piece 
emphasized that those insurgent members were 
mere blusterers; that the opposing regular Old 
Guard conservatives knew that they would “vote 
right” when the time came. The writer described 
Brookhart: “He still talks ‘red’ and votes right.” 
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And so the author dissected the records of Brook- 
hart’s fellow rebels: Robert M. La Follette, Jr., 
and John J. Blaine of Wisconsin, Norris and Rob- 
ert Howell of Nebraska, Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, Clarence C. Dill of Washington State, 
Gerald P. Nye and Lynn J. Frazier of North 
Dakota, Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota, and 
Walsh and Burton K. Wheeler of Montana. “With 
the exception of Norris, they all play the political 
game as deviously as any Old Guarder,” concluded 
the American Mercury critic. “Theirs is a Progres- 
sivism of face-saving devices. The party bosses 
trade with them and have no trouble in dealing 
with them.” Confidentially Senator Peter Norbeck 
of South Dakota, who often voted with the pro- 
gressives, wrote home to a friend on April 6, 1929: 
“The American Mercury article is making quite a 
sensation around here because much of it is true.” 

In that same year, 1929, Brookhart and other 
Senate progressives received from a conservative 
colleague a new colorful but highly uncompli- 
mentary name when the tart-tongued Old Guarder, 
Senator George H. Moses of New Hampshire, 
addressed a group of New England manufacturers. 
Moses described the insurgent bloc of Senators as 
“Sons of the Wild Jackass.” The sobriquet was 
given a front-page spread throughout the Nation, 
debated editorially, and made a subject of explo- 
sive comment and debate on the Senate floor. The 
phrase became an ephemeral household expression. 

Meanwhile, the presidential election of 1928 had 
come and passed. Herbert Hoover, a conservative 
Republican, had been chosen the Chief Executive 
over his Democratic opponent, Governor Alfred 
E. Smith of New York, on a platform which did 
not mention Coolidge’s veto of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. The platform on which the victorious 
Hoover stood blamed the farm dislocation on 
World War I and declared that time would heal 
everything. It mentioned that credit offered 
farmers through the Federal Farm Loan System 
would alleviate conditions and insisted that the 
Republicans had done much for the agrarians 
when they raised the tariff in 1922. Such were the 
vague statements. In contrast to this, the Demo- 
cratic farm plank, on which Smith futilely cam- 
paigned against Hoover, endorsed the equaliza- 
tion-fee principle of McNary-Haugenism; in addi- 
tion, the Democrats advocated legislation which 
would allow the Federal Farm Board to lend 
money to farmers at the same low rate of interest 
charged by the shipping board. 

Brookhart, unlike his course in 1924, followed 
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the dictates of expediency. He supported Hoover, 
preferring to believe him more liberal than the 
New York governor. The Senator from Iowa de. 
scribed Hoover as the farmer’s friend, “knowing 
more about handling farm surpluses than any 
other man in the world.” There seemed little 
motive for his backing of Hoover, except perhaps 
opportunism. He knew that the Republican stand. 
ard-bearer’s views on the farm problem differed 
little from those of Coolidge. 

Much to Brookhart’s disgust, President Hoover 


continued to draw more deeply within himself as § 


his administration rolled on. The Chief Executive 


had scant respect for the opinions of politicians, } 


“Tt must be,” George Creel had commented to 
Woodrow Wilson concerning Hoover some years 
before, “that he looks on all of us as politicians 
and therefore not to be trusted.” As an engineer 
by profession, the new President put facts before 
action, appointed commission after commission for 
the study of causes and cures, ever refusing to 
plunge forward until convinced where he was 
going. As the depression in Iowa and other farm 
States continued to grow taller than the com, 
Hoover remained reluctant to support unorthodox 
government-financed schemes to bolster the agra- 
rian economy. Brookhart took to unleashing a 
withering volley of caustic words at Hoover, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon, and the Eastem 
“interests.” 

To reduce Hoover, to remove the multimillion- 
aire Mellon from the top Treasury post, to anni- 


hilate Wall Street—these remained part of Brook- f 


hart’s work. Even with so many dragons to slay, 
he still had time to keep his eyes alert to discover 
the forbidden Demon Rum. He stepped up his 
crusade to dry up the Nation and its insular pos 
sessions. In 1929 he charged that liquor was being 
sold openly over bars in Rhode Island. In 1930 he 
debated the prohibition question with Clarence 
Darrow in New York and angrily warned a heckler: 
“You keep still. We'll take care of you. New 
York State will have an enforcement act and if it 
doesn’t do its duty by the Constitution, then we'll 
do it for you.” In 1931 he journeyed to the Panama 
Canal Zone and started his own private war witb 
citizens there about the sale of whisky, rum, and 
beer to American soldiers and sailors. 

During his later Senate career Brookhart, 3 
moderately poor man, had at least five of his 
family placed on the federal payroll. By 1932 his 
son was receiving $3,900 yearly as his secretary; 
another son drew $5,400 annually as a trade con: 
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BROOKHART OF IOWA 


missioner to Siam; a brother was down for $2,500 
as referee in bankruptcy for the federal court in 
Iowa; and another brother was paid $750 for bailiff 
of the corrt. Such nepotism was then, as today, 
common among legislators. 

In 1932 Brookhart found himself facing a race 
for re-election, and at long last Iowa was tiring of 
his lack of achievement. 

For a decade he had been dramatizing the 
farmer’s plight in and out of the Senate. He had 
scorchingly assailed the bankers, Wall Street, and 
the Federal Reserve System—and the “wealthy 
wets.” The Iowa Homestead, while hailing his elec- 
tion over Cummins in 1926, had warned: “We are 
hopeful that Senator Brookhart will develop a 
constructive ability to help remedy some of the 
evils to which he has called attention. The time 
for mere protests is passed.”” Yet Brookhart’s rec- 
ord on agricultural relief remained without con- 
structive achievement, partly because some of his 
means were visionary, partly because he was hope- 
lessly outnumbered by the conservatives. By 1931 
the Knoxville, lowa, Journal commented: “‘Brook- 
hart’s career in the Senate has not been productive 
of much legislation. As a protest, he is heard, but 
Iowa wants constructive action.” And in 1932 one 
correspondent wrote a typical letter to the Des 
Moines Register: ““There has been enough oratory 
at Washington. It is now time to send a man who 
will do something.” 

As times became more economically grim with 
the coming of the Great Depression, there re- 
mained little doubt that Iowa was fretful over 
inaction at Washington. Early in 1932 the veteran 
political analyst, Frank Kent, went into the Hawk- 
eye State and sent word to the Baltimore Sun: 
“A sorer state than Iowa would be hard to find. 
The depression out here did not begin with the 
stock market crash of 1929—it began in 1921. A 
lot are just as much disappointed in Brookhart as 


| they are in Hoover. It is the feeling that has 
} accumulated in the last ten years that regular 


Republican presidents will not and can not do any- 
thing to pull agriculture out of this hole and that 
the so-called Progressives are windy humbugs who 
do not and can not make good on their promises.” 

At Washington Brookhart did his utmost to 
keep up his role of champion of the farmer. He 
uncorked oratory regularly on the Senate floor 
and received reams of national publicity in de- 
nouncing Eastern interests as the sole cause of 
agrarian troubles. While other Senators spent 
spare hours playing golf, dining out, sitting down 
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at cards, or drinking whisky, Brookhart in blue 
denim overalls and old straw hat had himself seen 
and photographed at his home in Hyattsville, 
Maryland—out among the tree tops with a prun- 
ing knife or a can of sticky insect-killer. 

Brookhart returned to Iowa and fired his open- 
ing gun for renomination at his home town of 
Washington in early May 1932. He leveled shots 
at “big business” and his primary election oppo- 
nents. He added his trade-mark charge that Wall 
Street deflated agriculture in 1920 in addition to 
new accusations that New York’s much publicized 
financial thoroughfare had brought out all of his 
Iowa rivals in the Republican primary in order to 
prevent him from receiving the 35 percent of the 
total vote necessary to nomination. He demanded 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus. He accused his 
chief primary opponent, Henry Field, an old 
friend, of listening to the siren call of his enemies 
and “with the Judas kiss upon his lips” entering 
the campaign to split the farm vote. 

Iowa rubbed its eyes at the carnival-like cam- 
paign for the Republican senatorial nomination 
waged against Brookhart by Henry Field of Shen- 
andoah. Field sought to play out Brookhart with 
a steam calliope, songs, folksy tales, and ridicule. 
Homespun philosopher, radio entertainer, and suc- 
cessful air-waves plugger for seeds, house paint, 
overalls, automobiles, mousetraps, hog-cholera 
remedies, chicken feed, stationery, and hymn 
books, Field took to the air on his own station, 
KFNF, “the friendly farmer station.” He broad- 
cast barnyard melodies and religious hymns, inter- 
spersed with selling talks of his products and in- 
timate words about his eleven children as his 
family sang old-fashioned songs. Field criticized 
Brookhart’s nepotism; when elected Senator, he 
avowed that he would be “the only Field in Wash- 
ington.” 

As usual, Brookhart hammered away at “Wall 
Street and its tools,” of whom he accused Field of 
being one. In retaliation, Field, in his caravan, led 
by a covered wagon and a screeching steam 
calliope, countered these charges by exhibiting 
“Henry’s Wall Street Gang”’—a group of ordinary 
folks in gingham and overalls, pushing cultivators 
and doing farm chores. When Brookhart chided 
him for offering a chicken-stew dinner “with Mrs. 
Field and me at the cottage,”’ Field snapped back: 
“Better chicken stew than the old Brookhart 
baloney.” 

The Brookhart-Field imbroglio had an air of 
unreality. With thousands in Iowa having lost 
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their farms and thousands of others struggling to 
ward off the sheriff’s gavel, with multitudes of 
townsmen unemployed, neither candidate offered 
the voters anything constructive. Another of the 
senatorial contenders, George Crosson, protested 
that issues were not discussed while Iowa and the 
Nation tottered economically: “(How do we meet 
the situation? By ignoring the problems completely 
and turning our attention to watching a sideshow, 
listening to vaudeville, wise cracks and debating 
the merits of chicken stew and bologna.” 

That New York City critic of capitalism, Fio- 
rello H. LaGuardia, “progressive” Congressman 
from the Harlem district of the metropolis, made 
a hasty trip to Iowa in an endeavor to save Brook- 
hart from defeat. At Des Moines the fiery and 
profane Fiorello let loose a running fire of rare 
epithets at Field: “Iowa corn borer,” “political 
cockroach,” “liar,” and “yellow coward.” The 
future mayor of New York squeaked to his Iowa 
audience: “I come here on a mission—a mission 
of the common people of the East, who ask the 
people of Iowa to send Senator Brookhart back to 
the Senate.” 

When the votes were counted, it became appar- 
ent that the Hawkeye State had become weary of 
Brookhart at the height of economic distress. Of 
425,000 votes cast, Brookhart bowed to Field by 
over 50,000, with four other candidates trailing 
behind. 

Brookhart’s ponderosities on “Wall Street” had 
finally been judged hoary cliches and were ridi- 
culed and burlesqued, while the attention was 
focused on his lack of performance for the farmer 
over a decade. Large portions of his audiences had 
tired of hearing every one of his opponents being 
labeled a Wall Street tool. On the affirmative side, 
voters were impressed by charges of salary grab- 
bing for his family leveled against him in an era 
when Iowans, like other Americans, were feeling 
painful pinches of poverty. Too, Henry Field’s 
campaign of carnival and circus had drawn thou- 
sands of votes from Brookhart. 

Defeated for the Republican senatorial nomina- 
tion, Brookhart filed as an independent “progres- 
sive” candidate against Field and the Democratic 
choice, Louis Murphy of Dubuque, in the Novem- 
ber election. When the returns came in, it was 
found that Brookhart had polled only 34,000 votes 
against Field and the victorious Murphy. The 
stormy petrel of Iowa politics had reached the 
nadir of his career. 
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For decades Washington, D. C., had been to 
some extent a political game preserve. Among the 
varieties of life to be protected from hunger and 
privation was the “lame duck”—that Senator or 
Representative who had been figuratively shot at 
the polls by an irate electorate. The White House, 
the Cabinet, the diplomatic service, the federal 
judiciary, the numberless United States gover. 
ment bureaus, boards, and commissions—all furn- 
ished (and still do, more than ever)—possible 
pastures for havenless species of defeated candj- 
dates of the party in power. Throughout the 
years some agencies of the government have been 
used partly to provide jobs for lame ducks. Like 
numerous other beaten candidates, Smith W. 
Brookhart limped into Washington, looking about 
for a refuge, when Franklin D. Roosevelt assumed 
the presidency in 1933. 

Roosevelt tendered Brookhart a post as special 
trade adviser to Russia for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Henry A. Wallace. The former Senator 
transferred his residence from Washington, Iowa, 
to Washington, D. C. In this move he alienated 
much of his support at home. Moreover, Iowans 
came to believe that he was still too friendly with 
the Soviets and their ideas. 

After three years in the Department of Agricul- 
ture post, Brookhart heard the call of the stump 
once more. From Des Moines in April 1936, 
Brookhart formally announced his candidacy for 
the Republican nomination for United States Sen- 
ator against the incumbent, Lester J. Dickinson. 
His verbal insurgency had not cooled since his 
defeat in 1932. He charged Dickinson with being 
an instrument of the DuPont industrial dynasty. 
If the Republican Party of Iowa was to come 
back in those days of Democratic dominance, 
Brookhart argued in his manifesto, it must offer 
something “far in advance of the New Deal.” 
Such words fell harshly on the ears of regular 
G. O. P. party men and conservatives in general. 
No advanced panaceas—only the market price of 
corn and hogs—could change Iowa’s voting habits. 
In the June primary Brookhart was thrashed by 
Dickinson. 

Unsuccessful in his 1936 bid to return to the 
Senate, Brookhart opened a law office in the na- 
tional capital. He practised there until 1943, when 
his health failed. He retired to the home of 4 
daughter at Prescott, Arizona. One year later he 
entered a government veterans’ hospital in 4 
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nearby town. He passed away on November 15, 


1944, at the age of seventy-five, the victim of a 
complication of diseases. The former Senator was 
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removed to his former home town of Washington, 
Towa, and laid to rest there—near the scene of 
the beginning of his turbulent public career. 


NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE 1951 ANNUAL MEETING 


The Agricultural History Society held its 1951 
annual meeting in the Conference Room of the Na- 
tional Archives in Washington, D. C., on Aug. 2 at 
8:00 p.m. Rodney C. Loehr, the president, presided. 

At the business session, Charles A. Burmeister, the 
secretary-treasurer, read the minutes of the previous 
annual meeting and presented the financial statement. 
The auditing report of Robert E. Post and Walter T. 
Borg was then read and accepted. Mr. Burmeister 
presented a number of suggestions for improving the 
financial situation of the Society. A report on the 
activities of the membership committee was presented 
by Mr. Loehr. A resolution expressing the Society’s 
deep appreciation for the long continued services 
rendered by Everett E. Edwards as editor of Agricul- 
iural History and for his untiring efforts in handling 
and directing the Society’s affairs and wishing him a 
speedy recovery from his illness was introduced and 
passed unanimously. Wayne D. Rasmussen, represent- 
ing the nominating committee, reported that 78 ballots 
had been returned and that the following were elected 
for the year 1951-52: president, Lewis E. Atherton; 
vice president, Edward N. Wentworth; secretary- 
treasurer, Charles A. Burmeister; executive committee, 
Asher Hobson and Paul F. Sharp. 

Following the business session, Rodney C. Loehr 
presented his presidential address entitled “Self-suffi- 
ciency on the Farm.” 


MCCORMICK COLLECTION 


The McCormick Collection devoted to agricultural 
history and assembled and housed by the McCormick 
Historical Association at 679 Rush Street, Chicago, for 
three decades has been transferred as of December 1, 
1951 to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin at 
Madison. The McCormick Collection is one of the 
largest and most important collections of American 
manuscripts. It contains 1,000,000 manuscripts and 
20,000 printed pieces valued conservatively at a half 
million dollars. It contains some of the most complete 
material available anywhere on American agriculture 
and business, and its records give a cross-section of life 
in the United States from colonial times to the present. 
Researchers who have used the collection will be 
pleased to hear that Herbert and Lucile Kellar’s con- 
nection with the collection will be continued. For 


details see Wisconsin State Journal (Madison), Nov. 
16, 1951. 


AGRICULTURAL MONOGRAPHS 


The Department of Agriculture has issued, in its 
Agriculture Monograph series, five studies dealing with 
the history of World War II agricultural policies and 
programs. The following four studies are available on 
application to the Division of Economic Information, 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington 
25, D. C.: Agricultural Wage Stabilization During 
World War II, by Arthur J. Holmaas; Citrus Fruit 
During World War II, by Ben H. Pubols; Meat and 
Meat Animals in World War II, by Grover J. Sims; 
and A History of the Emergency Farm Labor Supply 
Program, 1943-47, by Wayne D. Rasmussen. The fifth 
study, Federal Milk Marketing Orders and Dairy Pro- 
grams in World War II, by Gertrude D. Foelsch, issued 
as Agriculture Monograph No. 12, is available from 
the Office of Information Services, U. S. Production 
and Marketing Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


WARTIME FOOD PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Benjamin Baker, in Wartime Food Procurement and 
Production (New York, King’s Crown Press, Columbia 
University, 1951, 219 p. $3.25) provides a detailed ac- 
count of the administrative procedures and techniques 
used by the War Food Administration and predecessor 
agencies in the administration of food procurement and 
production programs during World War II. The first 
chapter deals with the problem presented by the neces- 
sity for changing emphasis from crop curtailment to 
crop expansion. The following chapters cover the meas- 
ures taken to coordinate authority over the food pro- 
curement and production policy of the government 
with the emergence of the Department of Agriculture 
and the War Food Administration as the major direc- 
tive forces. According to Mr. Baker, the availability of 
the knowledge and experience of Department of Agri- 
culture personnel with agricultural programs gained 
during the depression period was largely responsible for 
the success of the mobilization. 

This technical history will be of primary interest to 
administrative officials and students, but its impor- 
tance and appeal are increased because of the similar 
problem of agricultural mobilization facing the United 
States today.—Betty Anne Wise. 
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